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PREFACE. 


THIS  is  the  only  work  in  the  English  language, 
at  least  as  far  as  I  know,  in  which  the  existence 
and  circumstances  of  Purgatory,  and  the  other 
questions  connected  with  it,  are  treated  dogmati 
cally  and  scholastically.  Though  the  subject 
may  not  be  found  treated  in  a  similar  manner  in 
English,  I  do  not  on  this  account  mean  to  pretend 
that  there  is  much  originality  of  thought  in  what 
I  have  written.  The  subject  is  one  that  has  been 
discussed  by  many  celebrated  theologians.  I 
have  endeavoured  to  lay  before  my  readers  the 
various  points  in  connection  with  it,  and  the  ar 
guments  by  which  they  are  sustained,  in  a  simple 
and  familiar  style,  suited,  as  I  believe,  to  the  cir 
cumstances  of  our  time,  in  which  people  differ  so 
much  in  language  and  in  education,  not  to  speak 
of  race  and  country,  from  the  readers  of  ancient 
theologians. 
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There  are  other  excellent  works  on  Purgatory 
written  in  English,  in  which  the  subject  is  treated 
ascetically.  I  may  instance  Father  Anderdon's 
"  Purgatory  Surveyed/'  and  "  The  Prisoners  of 
the  King  "  by  Father  Coleridge,  both  reverend 
authors  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  which  are  so  full 
of  thoughtful  reflections,  calculated  to  move  us 
to  render  succour  to  the  souls  that  are  in  affliction, 
But  in  the  present  book,  the  very  existence  and 
circumstances  of  Purgatory,  the  utility  of  our 
prayers  and  other  good  works  for  the  dead,  &c., 
are  proved,  and  the  various  arguments  drawn 
from  the  Scripture,  Tradition,  and  other  sources, 
are  laid  before  the  reader. 

In  order  to  bring  such  subjects  under  the  at 
tention  not  only  of  the  ordinary,  but  even  of  the 
most  intelligent  laity  in  this  country,  it  is  neces 
sary  to  depart  from  the  language  of  the  Church, 
and  to  adopt  the  English  in  its  stead.  Otherwise 
they  cannot  be  brought  under  the  observation  of 
Irish  Catholics,  who  naturally  desire  to  see  the 
reasons  for  the  faith  they  profess,  and  to  be  able 
to  show  these,  if  necessary,  to  others.  In  this 
age  of  inquiry,  especially,  intelligent  laymen 
seize  with  eagerness  every  opportunity  of  learn 
ing  the  arguments  by  which  the  several  points  of 
Catholic  teaching  are  sustained  against  the  here 
tic  and  the  unbeliever.  I  hope  that  the  present 
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work  may  satisfy  such  a  desire,  as  far  as  con 
cerns  the  one  subject  on  which  it  treats. 

It  appears  to  me  also  that  many  of  my  reverend 
brethren  would  consider  it  an  advantage  to  be 
able  to  study  such  a  subject  in  English.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  it  has  more  interest  and  attraction 
for  them  in  the  vernacular  than  in  Latin.  Though 
they  are  thoroughly  conversant  with  Latin,  and 
many  of  them  have  a  far  deeper  knowledge  of  it 
than  I  can  pretend  to,  still  it  may  be  said  in 
general  that  there  is  no  language  in  which  a 
person  finds  it  so  easy  and  pleasing  to  study  any 
subject  as  in  his  native  one,  or  that  which  he 
uses  in  daily  conversation. 

In  compiling  this  work  I  have  consulted  the 
most  approved  theologians.  Where  any  question 
of  doctrine  was  involved,  I  have  carefully  followed 
their  opinions,  as  the  reader  will  discern  in  the 
quotations  from,  and  references  to  their  works. 
I  esteem  this  as  my  passport  to  the  confidence  of 
the  public.  Not  often  obtruding  my  own  opinion, 
I  have,  I  hope,  faithfully  reflected  the  opinions 
of  the  best  and  most  reliable  authors. 

If  in  the  following  pages,  which  are  in  a  great 
measure  dogmatical,  I  have  unintentionally  ad 
vanced  any  opinion  which  is  false  or  inexact,  I 
unequivocally  retract  the  same.  I  submit  my 
work  to  the  infallible  judgment  of  the  venerable 
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Pontiff  who  sits  in  the  chair  of  Peter.  If  he 
disapproves  or  condemns  anything  in  it,  that  I 
also  disapprove  and  condemn. 

I  do  not  apprehend,  however,  that  there  is  any 
thing  in  it  to  call  for  censure.  It  has  had  the 
good  fortune  to  be  revised  by  the  present  learned 
and  illustrious  Lord  Bishop  of  Limerick,  the 
Most  Rev.  Dr.  O'Dwyer,  who,  to  the  great  joy 
of  priests  and  people,  was  raised  to  the  mitre  of 
St.  Munchin  as  the  proof  sheets  issued  from  the 
press.  His  name,  his  brilliant  talents,  which 
found  their  triumph  in  his  early  elevation  to  the 
episcopate,  and  his  scholarly  attainments,  are  a 
sufficient  guarantee  to  the  reader  for  the  accu 
racy  of  the  opinions  that  I  have  put  forward.  I 
beg  to  publicly  thank  his  Lordship  for  his  great 
kindness  in  rendering  such  assistance  to  my 
humble  effort. 

This  book  was  written  during  the  hours  that  I 
endeavoured  to  snatch  latterly  from  the  duties  of 
my  calling.  The  life  of  a  priest  in  a  country 
parish  is  always  a  busy  one,  divided  between 
many  labours,  and  involved  in  many  anxieties. 
It  was  during  the  time  I  could  spare  from  such 
cares  that  I  have  written  this  treatise,  which  I 
now  lay  before  the  public,  and  ask  a  patient 
reading  for.  I  beg  of  the  readers  to  have  for 
bearance  with  the  imperfections  which  no  doubt 
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they  will  discover  in  it ;  and  to  believe  that  I 
have  been  actuated  by  a  desire  to  propagate  the 
knowledge  of  an  important  point  of  doctrine 
wherein  we  differ  from  Protestants. 

Finally,  if  my  words  will  induce  any  one  to  be 
more  impressed  with  the  reality  of  Purgatory, 
and  to  render  assistance  to  the  souls  that  are 
suffering  in  it,  I  shall  consider  myself  to  have 
obtained  ample  reward  for  the  time  I  have  em 
ployed  in  writing  the  following  pages. 

M.  C. 

Ardpatrick) 

All  Souls'  Day,  1886. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

EXPLANATION  OF  PURGATORY. 

/  IN  ancient  Liturgies  Purgatory  was  known  by  many 
names.  It  was  called  a  "place  of  purgation;"  a 
"deep  pool;"  a  "place  of  pain  and  sighing;"  a 
"  dark  way  ;  "  a  "  transitory  fire  ;  "  and  even  "  hell." 
In  different  phrases  they  expressed  the  same  doc 
trine.  But  that  all  Catholics  may  know  it  by  the 
same  name  in  future,  Innocent  IV.,  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  decreed  that  this  place,  in  which  the  souls 
of  the  just,  who  owe  satisfaction  to  God,  are  punished, 
should  be  known  thenceforth  by  the  name  of  Purga 
tory. 

In  Butler's  Catechism,  the  one  in  use  in  this 
diocese  of  Limerick,  Purgatory  is  defined  "  A  place 
or  state  of  punishment  in  the  other  life  where  some 
souls  suffer  for  a  time  before  they  can  go  to  heaven." 
Dens,  in  his  Theology,  calls  it  "A  place  in  which 
the  souls  of  the  departed  just,  that  are  liable  to 
temporal  punishment,  suffer."  The  souls  that  are 
in  Purgatory  are  just,  and  in  the  friendship  of  God. 

jj  Purgatory  was  not  created  for  the  damned,  for  whom 
there  is  no  hope  and  no  redemption.  It  was  created 
only  for  the  just ;  not  all  the  just,  but  only  those  just 
that  deserve  it.  Though  the  stain  of  sin  may  be 
forgiven,  and  the  soul  restored  to  the  grace  of  God, 
a  punishment  sometimes  remains  due,  which,  if  not 
paid  in  this  life,  must  be  paid  in  the  next. 
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latter  case  they  shall  be  ^aved,  as  the  Apostle  says, 
by  fire.  They  suffer  in  Purgatory,  but  do  not  merit. 
Once  the  soul  leaves  the  body  it  can  no  longer  merit. 
It  can  satisfy  the  divine  justice,  it  can  pay  the  debt 
due  to  God  and  release  itself,  only  by  suffering. 
Its  sufferings  do  not  constitute  repentance,  pro 
perly  so  called.  Repentance  consists  in  regret  for 
sin,  with  a  firm  resolution  of  sinning  no  more ;  but 
the  souls  in  Purgatory  know  very  well  that  they  can 
no  longer  sin.  They  cannot  purify  themselves,  as 
in  this  life,  by  repentance,  by  the  Sacraments,  or  by 
good  works  ;  but  they  endure  the  temporal  punish 
ment  due  to  venial  sin,  or  to  mortal  sin,  which  had 
been  remitted  in  this  life,  as  to  its  guilt  and  eternal 
punishment. 

This  short  explanation  sufficiently  distinguishes 
Purgatory  from  heaven  and  from  hell.  From  heaven, 
of  which  the  Psalmist  sung:  "How  lovely  are  thy 
tabernacles,  O  Lord  of  hosts  !  "*  From  hell,  where, 
as  we  read  in  the  Apocalypse.f  they  "shall  be  tor 
mented  day  and  night  for  ever  and  ever."  There 
shall  be  no  suffering  in  heaven,  and  the  torments  of 
hell  shall  never  end  ;  whilst  they  suffer  in  Purgatory 
but  only  for  a  time. 


CHAPTER  II. 

HISTORY   OF   THE    OPPONENTS    OF   PURGATORY. 

THE  first  enemies  of  Purgatory,  of  whom  we  find 
mention  in  ecclesiastical  history,  were  that  sect 
known  by  the  name  of  A^osiolicals.  They  were  so 
called  because  they  pretermed  to^  follow  closely  on 
the  footsteps  of  the  Apostles.  Toward  the  end  of  the 

*  Ps.  Ixxxiii.       t  xx,  10, 
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second  century  they  denied  that  the  soul  could  be 
purified  after  it  departed  tl*is  life. 

In  the  fourth  century  .Aerius,  an  Armenianj)and 
bitter  supporter  of  the  Arlan  KefeTyropposed  the 
teaching  of  the  Church  on  Purgatory.  He  sought 
the  mitre  of  Sebaste,  and  because  his  ambition  was 
not  gratified  he  began  to  declaim  against  the  epis 
copal  dignity  itself.  One  error  drew  him  into  others, 
lie  soon  taught  that  prayers  for  the.  dead  and  other 
'"good"  works  performed  in  their  favour  were  useless 
to  them,  and  should  be  discontinued.  As,  however,^ 
Suarez^very  properly  remarks,  this  error  does  not 
necessarily  imply  that  he  denied  the  existence  of 
Purgatory.  His  words  merely  show  he  denied 
that  the  souls  in  Purgatory  can  be  relieved  by  our 
prayers.  It  is  one  thing  to  deny  that  we  can  assist, 
the  souls  in  Purgatory,  and  quite  a  different  thing  to 
deny  the  existence  of  such  a  state.  Though  one 
error  approaches  very  near  to  the~  other,  there  is  no 
necessary  connection  between  them.  These  are  the 
words  of  Aerius,  as  given  by  Epiphaniusf:  "  What 
reason  is  there  for  calling  the  names  of  the  dead 
after  death  ?  For  that  the  living  may  pray,  or  dis 
pense  his  goods  among  the  poor,  what  advantage  is 
this  to  the  dead  ?  But  if  the  prayers  of  those  they 
leave  behind  them  can  assist  those  who  have  departed 
this  life,  no  one  would  any  longer  live  piously  .  .  . 
but  he  will  acquire  for  himself  some  friends  .  .  . 
who  may  entreat  God  for  him  that  he  may  not  suffer 
any  disadvantage  there."  In  these  words  Aerius 
asserts  that  they  who  are  in  the  other  life  cannot  be 
assisted  by  the  living;  but  he  does  not  deny  that 
they  suffer  some  disadvantage,  aliquid  incom??wdt) 
there.  However,  he  may  have  denied  the  existence 
of  Purgatory.  Perhaps  his  words  should  not  be  un 
derstood  in  their  strict  logical  sense.  The  enemies 

*  Tome  4,  in  3  p.  S.  Thomae,  disp.  45,  sec.  i.      t  Haer.  75. 
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of  the  Church  are  not  accustomed  to  reason  closely ; 
and  therefore  we  cannot  know  from  his  words  but  he 
may  have  denied  even  the  very  existence  of  Purgatory. 

In  the  seventh  century  the  Armenians  asserted 

that  there  was  no  Purgatory  in  which  souls  may  be 
'  purified,  and  that  we  should  not  pray  for  the  dead. 

The  same  errors  were  maintained  by  the  Albanians 
in  the  eighth  century.  They  were  called  Albanians 
from  the  country  that  produced  them,  Albania,  a 
province  of  ancient  Macedonia,  and  now  a  portion 
of  Turkey  in  Europe.  The  heresy  of  the  Albanians 
sprang  up  in  the  pontificate  of  Leo  III.,  and  was  the 
worthy  offspring  of  the  errors  of  the  Manicheans. 

The  sects  known  as  the  Petro-Brussiani  and  the 
Henriciani,  which  started  up  in  the  twelfth  century, 
denied  the  utility  of  the  prayers  of  the  faithful  for 
the  dead.  The  Petro-Brussians  were  the  disciples 
of  Peter  of  Bruis,  a  Frenchman,  who  disseminated 
his  errors  about  the  year  1 1 10.  One  of  the  principal 
contemporary  writers  against  this  sect  was^Peter, 
the  venerable  Abbot  of  Cluni.  j  In  a  work  addressed 
to  the  Archbishops  of  Arles^and  Embrun,  and  the 
Bishops  of  Die  and  Gap,  Peter  refuted  the  principal 
errors  of  the  Petro-Brussians.  In  his  preface  to  this 

~~~work  he  reduces  their  errors  to  five,  one  of  which 
was  that  prayers,  alms  and  sacrifices  were  of  no  use 
to  the  dead./yThe  Henricians  were  so  called  from 
Henry  of  Toulouse.  He  was  Italian  by  "birth".  After 
having  embraced  the  monastic  state,  he  became  an 
apostate,  and  began  to  declaim  against  the  doctrine 
of  the  Church.  He  denied  the  utility  of  prayers  for 
the  dead.  He  advanced  his  errors  with  arrogance 
in  succession  at  Lausanne,  Mans,  Poitiers,  Bordeaux, 
and  Toulouse.  [The  defender  of  the  Church  and  of 
its  time-honoured  doctrine  on  this  occasion  was  theV-- 
great  St.  Bernard,  Abbot  of  Clairvaux, 

;      The   same  errors,  with  some  modifications,  were 
put  forth  by  the  Albigenses.     This  sect  took  their 

i  \  (  / 

\    vx_4>r\/u,c      \+&^F*i , 
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name  from  Albi,  a  town  near  Toulouse.  Like  the 
Petro-Brussians  and  Henricians,  they  were  the  off 
spring  of  the  Manicheans,  on  whose  errors  they 
shaped  their  doctrine.  They  corrupted  a  great  part 
of  France  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries. 
They  were  remarkable  for  their  ignorance,  their 
brutality,  and  the  confusion  of  their  opinions.  They 
were  united  in  one  thing,  and  that  was  in  hatred  of 
the  Church,  her  external  worship,  and  her  hierarchy,. 
They  propagated  their  errors  with  fire  and  sword. 
v  The  churches  were  burnt  to  the  ground,  the 
/  monasteries  were  demolished,  and  the  clergy  every 
where  outraged.*  'Peter  the  Venerable,  of  whom 
mention  is  made  above,  tells  us  that  among  their 
other  extravagances, [they  rejected  prayers,  sacrifices, 
and  other  good  works  Tor  the  dead.  And  they  not-only 
did  away  with  Purgatory,  but  also  with  hell.j  |  They 
taught  the  most  extravagant  and  antisocial  errors. 
In  the  zyth  Canon  of  the  Council  of  Lateran,  held 
in  1179,  it  is  stated  that  "they  respected  neither 
churches,  nor  monasteries,  and  spared  neither 
orphans,  nor  age,  nor  sex,  but  pillaged  and  laid 
waste  everything  like  pagans."  Such  were  the  Albi- 
genses,  who,  along  with  other  errors,  declaimed 
against  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  on  Purgatory.] 

The  Greek  schism  also  fell  into  this  error.  T)ne 
of  the  five  articles,  as  instanced  in  the  Council  of 
Florence,  in  which  the  Greeks  differed  from  the 
Latin  Church,  was  that  there  is  no  Purgatory.  It  is 
beyond  doubt  that  the  Greeks  fell  into  this  error, 
for  the  Council  of  Florence,  in  its  last  session,  con 
demned  it.  But  the  object  the  Council  of  Florence 
had  in  view  was  to  condemn  the  certain  or  doubtful 
errors  of  the  Greeks.  v_SL.  Thomas,  also,  in  his  work 
against  the  Greeks,  condemns  this  error.  This  he 
would  not  do  unless  the  Greeks  professed  it.  On 

*  Rohrbacher  xv.,  467,  468  ;  xvi.,  409,  410. 
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the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  certain  that  the  Greeks, 

in  the  first  session  of  the  Council  of  Ferrara,  asserted 

"  that  they  did  not  deny  Purgatory,  its  pains,  and  its 

""darkness,  but  only  its  fire.     They  did  not  deny  the 

existence   of  Purgatory,  but  the  manner  in  which 

sou]£_ajjQDunished  there. 

-  ^ffTutherywho  was  so  remarkable  for  his  change  of 
opinions",  at  first  retained  his  faith  in  Purgatory.  In 
his  celebrated  disputation  at  Leipsic  with  John 
Eckius,  the  defender  of  the  Catholic  cause,  he  said  : 
"  I,  who  firmly  believe,  nay  I  would  dare  say  who 
know,  that  Purgatory  exists,  am  easily  persuaded 
that  mention  is  made  of  it  in  the  Scriptures."  But 
we  should  not  expect  Luther  to  be  consistent.  His 
fickle  mind  cast  aside  dogma  when  it  did  not  suit 
his  purpose.  Accordingly  we  afterwards  find  him 
changing  his  mind  so  far  as  to  "  firmly  believe  "  and 
"  know  "  that  Purgatory  did  not  exist.  He  says  : 
"  When  you  deny  Purgatory,  you  condemn  vigils, 
convents,  monasteries  .  .  .  .  to  all  I  also  give  my 
approbation,  per  omnia  etiam  probo"* 

Like  Luther,  Calvin  and  all  the  other  reformers  of 
tlie~^ixleen tlf" century  rejected  the  doctrine  of  Pur 
gatory.  Calvin,  whose  rabid  hatred  of  the  most 
•  hallowed  dogmas  of  the  Church  was  so  notorious, 
did  not  shrink  from  calling  Purgatory  "a  mischievous 
invention  of  Satan,  which  makes  void  the  cross  of 
hrist,  which  inflicts  intolerable  contumely  on  the 
mercy  of  God,  which  weakens  faith,"  &c.f  The 
various  sects  into  which  Protestantism  has  broken 
up  have  adhered  on  this  point  to  the  teaching  of 
their  first  founders,  the  only  exception,  that  I  am 
aware  of,  being  the  Ritualists  of  our  day. 

Origen,  who  wrote  in  the  third  century,  went  to 
another  extreme.  He  not  only  admitted  Purgatory, 
but  went  so  far  as  to  recognise  no  other  punishment 

*  Lib.  ad  Wald.      t  Lib.  3  Instit.  c.  5,  86. 
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after  this  life  except  that  of  Purgatory.  Hence  he 
promised  salvation,  after  a  just  expiation,  alike  to 
the  demons  and  the  damned.  * 

After  this  short  sketch  of  its  enemies,  and  their 
notions  of  it,  let  us  see  what  is  to  be  said  in  favour 
of  the  existence  of  Purgatory  in  the  following 
chapter. 


'CV^CJv-J 
CHAPTER  III.  ( 

THE    EXISTENCE    OF    PURGATORY. 

JT  is  of  faith  that  Purgatory  exists^  The  ChurcF 
"Fas  defined  only  two  things  concerning  Purgatory  : 
"  That  Purgatory  is  ;  and  that  the  souls  detained 
there  are  assisted  by  the  suffrages  of  the  faithful, 
but  especially  by  the  acceptacle  sacrifice  of  the 
altar."f  Besides  these  two  points  the  Church  has 
defined  nothing  else  of  Purgatory.  She  has  defined 
'nothing  about  its  situation,  its  duration,  the  nature 
and  acuteness  of  its  punishments,  or  the  manner  in 
which  the  souls  there  are  assisted  by  our  prayers. 
To  speak  at  present  only  of  the  existence  of  Purga 
tory,  it  is  proved  by  arguments  drawn  from  the 
Scripture,  the  Fathers,  Councils,  Liturgies,  the 
custom  of  the  Synagogue,  and  theological  reasons. 

C  V^O  ^  C  A      _    {)  Q 


CHAPTER  IV. 

IT    IS     PROVED     FROM    THE     SCRIPTURE—  FROM    THE 
OLD  TESTAMENT. 

WE    find    incontestable  arguments    in   the     Scrip 
ture   in  favour   of    this    doctrine—  arguments    that 

St.  Augustine,  lib.  21,  de  Civ.  Dei,  cap.  17. 
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are  sufficient  to  convince  the  mind  of  any  unpreju 
diced  man.  It  is  proved  both  from  the  Old  and 
New  Testament.  Let  us  begin  with  the  Old. 
••\  LJn  the  Second  Book  of  Machabees*  we  find  that 
/rjuoras  Machabaeus,  the  chief  and  high  priest  of  thfi. 
"Jewish  nation,  a  man  not  less  remarkable  for  piety 
than  valour,  sent  money  to  Jerusalem  to  have  a  sacri-. 
fice  offered  up  in  the  Temple  for  the  soldiers  who  had 
been  slain  in  battle.  Here  is  what  the  inspired  writer' 
says  in  reference  to  what  he  did  : — "And  making  a 
gathering,  he  sent  twelve  thousand  drachms  of  silver 
to  Jerusalem  for  sacrifice  to  be  offered  for  the  sins  of 
the  dead,  thinking  well  and  religiously  concerning 
the  resurrection.  For  if  he  had  not  hoped  that  they 
that  were  slain  should  rise  again,  it  would  have 
seemed  superfluous  and  vain  to  pray  for  the  dead. 
And  because  he  considered  that  they  who  had  fallen 
asleep  with  godliness  had  great  grace  laid  up  for 
them.  It  is,  therefore,  a  holy  and  wholesome  thought 
to  pray  for  the  dead,  that  they  may  be  loosed  from 
sins."  Such  are  the  words  and  reflections  of  the 
sacred  writer.  In  them,  along  with  faith  in  the  re 
surrection,  we  have  devotion  for  the  dead,  devotion 
which  shows  itself  to  us  in  all  its  beauty  in  the_ 
r.athn]fr  r.H^|-r1h_r  'This  church  holds  out  its  armsto 
"the  living  and  the  dead  •  it  embraces  time  and  eter 
nity.  Its  children,  who  have  already  obtained  their 
crown  in  heaven,  pray  for  those  who  yet  combat  on 
earth,  and  those  latter  pray  for  their  brethren  who 
are  suffering  for  their  faults  in  the  place  of  purifica 
tion.  /This  is,  in  truth,  the  communion  of  saints.  It 
is  justified  by  the  text  quoted  above.  From  this  text 
it  follows,  in  the  first  place,  that  all  the  penalties  of 
sin  are  not  paid,  and  that  all  its  relics  are  not  washed 
away  at  death.  Judas  had  sacrifice  offered  for  the 
sins  of  the  dead.  He  would  not  have  done  this  if 

Chap.  12,  v.  43,  44,  45,  46. 
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there  was  no  sin  to  be  expiated  in  the  other  life,  as 
Luther  would  have  us  believe.  It  follows,  in  the 
second  place,  that  one  can  die  a  holy  death — in  the 
grace  and  friendship  of  God — and  still  die  indebted 
to  Him,  either  on  account  of  venial  sins,  which  have 
not  been  yet  remitted,  or  the  atonement,  not  yet 
made  or  insufficient,  due  to  mortal  sins,  whose  guilt 
and  eternal  punishment  have  been  forgiven  ;  for  the 
sacred  writer  says  that  they  "had  fallen  asleep  with 
godliness,"  and  still  sacrifice  was  offered  up  for  their 
sins.  Thirdly,  it  follows  that  the  prayers  and  sacri 
fices  of  the  living  are  of  advantage  to  the  dead,  so  as 
to  free  them  from  their  sins.  In  any  other  hypothe-. 
s'fs  the  offerings  sent  by  Judas  to  the  Temple  would 

~~B~e  useless. .  So  far,  however,  were  the  Jews  from 
considering  sacrifices  and  prayers  for  the  dead  as 
useless,  that  the  sacred  writer  says  *'  it  is  a  holy  and 
wholesome  thought  to  pray  for  the  dead  that  they 
may  be  loosed  from  sins." 

It  is  useless  for  the  opponents  of  this  doctrine  to 
say  that  the  Books  of  Machabees  are  not  canonical. 
We  shall  prove,  further  on,  that  they  are.*  But 
even  though  we  granted  that  they  are  not,  .their 
historic  truth  cannot  be  denied.  As  mere  history, 
they  are  of  as  muc'h  value  in  support  of  the  Jewish 
rites,  as  profane  writers  in  support  of  those  of  the 
Gentiles.  If  a  profane  writer  describes  the  rites  of 
the  Gentiles,  we  place  implicit  confidence  in  what 
he  says.  Why  not  do  the  same  where  a  writer  of 
religious  events  is  concerned  ?  Moreover,  the 
Lutherans  place  the  Books  of  Machabees  in  the 

JBible,  and  admit  that  they  are  read  "for  the  edifica 
tion  of  morals"  (ad  morum  aedificalionem).  Hence, 
prayers  for  the  dead  are  not  only  compatible  with 
Christian  morality,  but  tend  very  much  to  promote 
it.  It  is  further  to  be  observed  that  the  author  of 

*  See  Appendix  I. 
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the  Second  Book  of  Machabees  was  coeval,  or  almost. 

_coe.val,  with  the  facts  he  describes.  He  mentions 
public  facts,  describes  the  doctrine  and  practice  of 

~~nts  nation,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
not  place,  at  least,  as  much  confidence  in  what  he 
says  as  in  the  words  of  any  profane  historian. 

Our  adversaries  gain  nothing  by  saying  that'  it  is 
not  the  part  of  a  historian  to  draw  the  moral  conclu 
sion  :  "  It  is,  therefore,  a  holy  and  a  wholesome 
thought  to  pray  for  the  dead,  that  they  may  be  loosed 
from  sins;"  or  that  this  conclusion  was  placed  in  the 
margin  by  some  after  hand,  and,  in  course  of  time, 
came  to  be  inserted  in  the  text.  It  is  not  unusual 
for  historians  to  draw  moral  conclusions  from  the 
facts  they  relate  for  the  instruction  or  imitation  of 
their  readers.  This  would  be  especially  true  if  there 
was  any  prevalent  error  they  would  like  to  condemn. 
The  Sadducees  taught  that  the  soul  died  with  the 
body.  Many  are  of  opinion  that  this  sect,  which 
spread  its  branches  far  and  wide  among  the  Jews  at 
the  time  of  our  Lord,  had  existed  in  the  days  of  the 
Machabees,  or  at  least  when  their  history  was  written. 
It  would  be  the  part  of  a  sacred  historian  to  draw  a 
conclusion  condemnatory  of  the  error  of  such  a 
sect.  Not  only  is  it  gratuitous  to*say  that  this  verse 
was  patched  into  the  text,  there  being  no  proof  of 
such  patchwork  ;  but  even  it  is  unreasonable,  for 
there  is  no  version  and  no  copy  in  which  it  is  not 
found.  But  even  were  we  to  omit  from  this  chapter 
the  verse  in  question,  our  cause  is  sufficiently  sus 
tained  by  the  preceding  verses.  Whatjytseuwas  there 
in  offering  sacrifice  for  the  deadrTTTt  did  not  cleanse 

.them  from  their  sins  ?     But  it  could  not  cleanse  .the 

.  reprobate,  for  whom  there  is  no  redemption, _  whose 
miserable  fate  is  beyond  the  hope  of  mercy.  Then 
it  can  be  of  use  only  to  the  souls  in  Purgatory,  whose 
sins  alone  can  be  forgiven  after  death,  and  in  re 
ference  to  whom  exclusively  these  verses  can  be 
understood.  v. 
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It  does  not  follow,  from  the  words  of  Machabees, 
"For  if  he  had  not  hoped  that  that  were  slain 
should  rise  again,  it  would  have  seemed  super 
fluous  and  vain  to  pray  for  the  dead,"  that  the  soul 
dies  with  the  body  and  is  raised  with  it  to  life  again. 
The  mind  of  the  sacred  writer  is  to  prove,  from  the 
"^TESurreclTpn  of  the  body  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
which  he  says  can  be  assisted  by  our  prayers,  if  it  is 
uot  free  from  every  stain  of  sin.  It  was  the  custom  . 
among  the  Jews  to  connect  the  dogma  of  the  resur-. 
rection  with  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  To  admit  _ 
one  was  to  admit  the  other;  and,  on  the  other  hand,, 
to  deny  one  was  to  deny  the  other.  ,  This  was  not 
unreasonable ;  for,  as  the  soul  is  a  part  of  man,  it  is 
only  natural  to  conclude  that  the  providence  of  God, 
JLVho  disposes  all  things  in  the  utmost  order,  would 
not  oblige  the  soul  to  live  for  ever  without  the  body, 
the  partner  of  its  labours.  Hence,  to  prove  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead  to  the  Sadducees,  who 
denied  it,  our  Lord  uses  these  words  of  Exodus  :*  "  I 
am  the  God  of  Abraham,  and  the  God  of  Isaac,  and 
the  God  of  Jacob,"  to  which  He  adds  from  Himself: 
"  He  is  not  the  God  of  the  dead,  but  of  the  living.''! 
because  the  soul  lives  after  the  death  of  the  body, 
(for  He  is  the  God  of  the  living),  He  argues  the  re 
surrection.  He  supposes  one  dogma  to  follow  the 
other,  as  did  the  Jews.  The  connection  in  this  text 
is  this :  because  He  is  the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac, 
and  Jacob,  whose  souls  are  not  dead  but  living,  the 
body  shall  rise  again.  In  a  similar  sense  St.  Paul 
speaks  when  he  says  :  "  What  doth  it  profit  me  if  the 
dead  rise  not  again  ?  Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to 
morrow  we  shall  die."J  The  apostle  tells  us  we  may 
live  like  the  impious,  who  have  no  faith  in  the  resur 
rection,  and  clearly  pre-supposes  the  soul  to  be 
mortal,  unless  the  body  rise  again.  For,  if  he  pre- 

*  iii.  6.  t  Matt,  xxii.,  32.  *  i  Cor.  xv.  32. 
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supposed  the  soul  to  be  immortal  without  the  resur 
rection,  it  would  be  for  its  eternal  profit  to  lead  a 
good  life  and  to  practice  mortification.  Hence 
Christ  and  His  apostles  peak  on  the  hypothesis,  as 
in  use  among  the  Jews,  that  the  soul  is  mortal,  un 
less  the  dead  rise  again  ;  and  it  is  on  the  same 
hypothesis  the  historian  of  the  Machabees  writes, 
when  he  describes  it  to  be  superfluous  and  vain  to 
pray  for  the  dead  without  hope  in  their  resurrection. 

It  will  be  of  no  advantage  to  those  who  dissent 
from  the  doctrine  of  Purgatory  to  say  that  the  whole 
text,  if  canonical,  would  show  that  our  prayers  are 
also  of  advantage  to  those  who  die  in  mortal  sin,  as 
they  for  whom  Judas  wished  to  offer  sacrifice  died  in 
this  deplorable  state.  This  conclusion  is  come  to, 
because,  "  under  the  coats  of  the  slain,"  were  found 
"the  donaries  of  the  idols,"  which  the  Jews  were 
forbidden  to  covet  or  appropriate.*  In  a  word,  it 
may  be  objected  to  us  that  the  text  proves  too 
much,  and  consequently,  according  to  the  philoso 
phical  adage,  that  it  proves  nothing.  The  least  re 
flection  will  show  us  how  futile  is  this  objection. 
What  proof  have  we  that  those  soldiers  died  in 
mortal  sin  ?  They  may  have  been  in  bona  fide 
ignorance  of  the  law  prohibiting  them  from  taking 
or  appropriating  such  donaries.  Or,  if  they  were 
aware  of  it,  they  may  have  repented  for  their  crime, 
when  the  vengeance  of  God  overtook  them  and 
before  they  breathed  their  last.  Moreover,  it  may 
be,  that  they  took  these  things  through  mere  avarice, 
which  may  be  only  a  venial  sin.  It  was  the  part  of 
a  charitable  and  pious  man,  such  as  Judas  Maccha- 
baeus,  to  presume  that  one  or  other  of  these  excuses 
was  in  their  favour  and  exempted  them  from  eternal 
damnation. 

II.  Another  proof  of  the  belief  in  Purgatory  in  the 

*  Deut.  vii.  25. 
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Old  Law  is  found  in  Tobias,*  wherein  is  recorded 
the   custom   of  giving   alms   for   the   dead.     After 
saying:   "Eat  thy  bread  with  the  hungry  and  the 
needy,  and  with  thy  garments  cover  the  naked  ;"  the  " 
elder  Tobias  continues  to  exhort  his  son  :  "  Lay  out,, 
thy  bread  and  thy  wine  upon   the  burial  of  a  just_ 
man."     What  do  these  words  mean  ?     Simply  this  :, 
after  the  death  of  a  just  man,  give  alms  to  the  poor, 
~fnaf  they  may  offer  up  their  prayers  to  God  in  his 
favour.     Tobias  could  not   mean    to  have  his  son 
place  bread  and  wine  on  his  grave  for  the  use  of  the  . 

-  just  man  himself.     This  was  a  Pagan  custom  which 

—we  should  not  even  suspect  such  a  pious  man  to 
advise  or  encourage.  If  such  a  superstitious  practice 
existed  among  the  Jews  in  His  time  it  would  not 
have  escaped  the  censure  of  our  Divine  Lord,  Who 
so  often  reproved  the  Pharisees  for  lighter  faults. 
The  Fathers  interpreted  the  words  of  Tobias  in  the 

"~  same  sense  that  we  do.  Let  us  instance  St.  Chry- 
sostom,f  who  asks:  "Why  do  you  call  together  the 
poor  after  the  death  of  your  friends  ?  Why  do  you, 
entreat  the  elders  that  they  may  pray  for  them  ?" 
It  was  from  a  conviction  that  there  was  such  a  state 
as  Purgatory,  that  the  custom  existed  in  the  Church 
in  olden  times,  according  to  which  the  relatives 
of  a  deceased  person  instituted  a  banquet,  of  which 

,   they  sent  some  to  the  poor,  to  pray  for  his  soul. 

\    III.    Our   doctrine   is    further   sustained    by    the  . 
/wonts  of  Ecclesiasticus  :]:  "  Restrain  not  grace  from 

f  the  dead."  This  grace  cannot  be  for  the  body  of 
the  dead,  but  for  his  soul ;  and  how  can  it  affect  his  .., 
soul  but  by  wiping  off  its  stains  ?  The  sacred  writer 
would  have  us  afford  the  dead  IKe  benefit  of  our 
alms,  prayers,  and  sacrifices  ;  and  he  wrote  about  two 
hundred  years  before  Christ. 

*  iv.  17,  18.  t  Homil.  32,  in  Matt.  *  vii.  37. 
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CHAPTER   V. 

IT  IS  PROVED  FROM  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

I.  THE  Scriptural  proofs  in  favour  of  Purgatory  are 
not  confined  to  the  Old  Testament.  It  is  sustained 
in  many  parts  of  the  New.  Let  us  begin  with^U 
Matthew.*  In  his  Gospel  our  Lord  says  :  "  Who 
soever  shall  speak  a  word  against  the  Son  of  Man,  it, 
shall  be  forgiven  him  ;  but  he  that  shall  speak  against 
the  Holy  Ghost,  it  shall  not  be  forgiven  him  neither 
in  this  world  nor  in  the  world  to  come."  This-text' 
teaches  us  that  there  is  a  Purgatory.  It  forces  us  to 
that  conclusion.  We  learn  from  it  that  there  are 
sins  which  may  be  forgiven  in  the  world  to  come.  St. 
Augustinef  uses  this  passage  in  favour  of  a  middle 
state.  He  says  that  the  words,  "in  the  world  to 
come,"  show  that  there  are  sins  that  can  be  remitted 
in  the  future  life.  His  words  are  these  :  "  For  it 
would  not  be  truly  said  of  some  that  it  should  not  be 
forgiven  them,  neither  in  this  world  nor  in  the  world 
to  come,  unless  there  were  persons  to  whom,  though 
not  in  this,  however,  it  is  forgiven  in  the  world  to 
come."  There  must  be  sins  then  that  can  be  re 
mitted  irTthe  other  life,  unless  we  wish  to  go  so  far 
as  to  say  that  Christ  spoke  foolishly  and  absurdly. 
Let  us  take  a  phrase  of  similar  construction  :  "  I 
shall  not  get  drunk  in  this  world  .or  in  the  world  to. 
*come.n  The  latter  is  impossible,  and  the  person  who 
would  so  speak  would  render  himself  ridiculous:  just 
in  the  same  way  our  Lord's  words  would  be  without 
meaning  and  absurd,  unless  there  be  some  sins  that 
can  be  forgiven  in  a  future  life.  St.  Gregory,.};  the 
Ven.  Bede,§  St.  Bernard,j|  and~Catholic  writers 
geLerally  interpret  this  text  in  the  same  sense  as  St,I 

*  xi:.  32.  •*•  De  Civ.  Lib.  21,  c.  13.  +  Lib.  4  Dialog.,  cap,  39. 
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^Augustin,  and  urge  it  as  a  solid  argument  in  favour 
of  the  Catholic  doctrine.     , 

Dupin,  following  the  same  line  of  argument  as  the 
Calvinists,  says  that  the  words,  "  Neither  in  this  world 
nor  in  the  world  to  come,"  are  to  be  taken  in  the  sense 
of  never,  which  very  word  St.  Mark  uses  to  express 
what  our  Lord  said  on  this  occasion,  "  shall  never 
have  forgiveness."*  According  to  Dupin  the  words 
of  St.  Matthew  are  to  be  taken  merely  in  the  same 
sense  as  those  spoken  by  St.  Peter  to  Christ:  "Thou 
shalt  never  wash  my  feet."f  His  argument  does  not 
stand.  Our  Lord,  indeed,  meant  to  say  that  sin 
against  the  Holy  Ghost  would  never  be  forgiven,  or, 
in  other  words,  would  not  be  forgiven  for  ever.  But, 
in  saying  so,  he  made  use  of  the  words  which  are 
related  by  St.  Matthew,  and  given  in  an  abbreviated 
or  contracted  form  by  St.  Mark.  If  the  words  of  the 
former  have  any  meaning,  they  mean  what  we  have 
said  ;  they  clearly  indicate  that  there  are  sins  that 
can  be  forgiven  in  the  life  to  come,  unless  we  repre 
sent  Christ  as  using  words  without  any  reasonable 
meaning,  which  would  be  blasphemous  for  us  to  do. 
The  whole  body  of  the  Fathers  interpret  his  words  in 
the  same  sense  as  we  do.  St.  Mark's  never  mean  the 
same.  It  is  to  be  understood  as  embracing  the 
whole  of  this  and  of  the  future  life — "  this  world" 
and  "the  world  to  come"  of  St.  Matthew.  But  never 
was  used  in  a  different  sense  by  St.  Peter.  He  did 
not  use  it  so  as  to  embrace  the  future  life.  It  would 
be  foolish  of  him  to  say :  "  Thou  shalt  not  wash  my 
feet,  neither  in  this  world  nor  in  the  world  to  come." 
If  he  were  to  say  this,  or  to  mean  it,  he  would  be 
laying  down  the  foolish  supposition  that  feet  are 
washed  in  the  other  world.  St.  Peter  did  not  intend 
thi?.  Hence  his  never — which  embraces  the  whole 
of  this  life — differs  vastly  from  St.  Mark's  never,  which 

*  iii.  29.  f  St.  John,  xiii.  8, 
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also  embraces  the  whole  of  eternity,  and  is  to  be 
understood  in  the  same  sense  as  the  words  in  St. 
Matthew.  Furthermore,  why  would  Christ,  instead 
of  using  the  word  never,  which  would  be  a  more 
simple  form,  adopt  the  circumlocution,  "  nor  in  the 
world  to  come,"  unless  there  were  really  some  sins 
that  are  forgiven  in  the  world  to  come  ? 

The  position  of  our  adversaries  is  not  strengthened 
by  saying  there  is  question  in  the  text  of  mortal  sin 
which  is  not  remitted  in  the  other  world.  There  is 
mention  made  of  a  sin,  which  is  remitted  neither  here 
nor  hereafter.  But  it  is  not  said  what  sin  may  be 
remitted  here  or  hereafter.  J££l,.it  is  clearly  indicated 
that  there  are  some  which  may  be  remitted  here  or 
hereafter.  Moreover,  Christ  speaks  of  the  remission 
both  of  the  fault  and  punishment  due  to  it,  for  in  St.- 
Mark  it  is  said,  "  shall  be  guilty  of  an  everlasting, 
sin,"  that  is,  shall  be  guilty  of  the  eternal  punishment 
due  to  sin.  The  sense  then  is  this,  that  sin  against 
the  Holy  Ghost,  both  as  to  fault  and  punishment,  is 
forgiven  neither  in  this  life  nor  in  the  next.  It  is 
quite  different,  however,  with  other  sins,  which,  if 
they  be  venial,  are  forgiven  in  the  present  and  the 
future  life,  but,  if  mortal,  are  forgiven  as  to  their 
fault  in  this,  and  as  to  their  punishment  in  the  other 
life. 

The  reader  will,  no  doubt,  expect  some  explana 
tion  of  this  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  is 
said  to  be  so  irremissible.  The  most  correct  one 
seems  to  be  that  which,  by  sin  against  the  Holy 
Ghost,  understands  that  blasphemy  by  which  a  per 
son  knowingly  attributes  the  works  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
to  the  devil,  and  does  this  not  through  infirmity  or 
ignorance,  but  through  mere  malice,  and  denies  these 
works  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  with  the  intention  of  pre 
venting  the  propagation  of  the  true  faith  and  the 
extension  of  the  kingdom  of  God  amongst  men. 
But  why  is  this  sin  said  to  be  against  the  Holy 
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Ghost  any  more  than  other  sins  ?  Because  this 
sin  directly  contradicts  that  working  of  miracles  and 
that  enlightenment  of  the  mind  by  which  we  arrive 
at  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  and  which  are  the 
effects  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  If  we  commit  sin  through 
weakness,  we  are  said  to  sin  against  the  Father,  to 
whom  is  attributed  power ;  if,  through  ignorance, 
against  the  Son,  to  whom  is  attributed  wisdom;  so, 
in  like  manner,  the  sin  of  which  there  is  question  is 
said  to  be  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  because  it  is 
directly  opposed  to  that  enlightenment  of  the  mind, 
which  is  attributed  to  the  Holy  Ghost.  This  opinion 
is  supported  by  the  all  but  unanimous  consent  of  the 
ancient  Fathers,  and  receives  additional  weight  from 
this,  that  Christ  reproaches  the  Pharisees,  who  had 
accused  Him  with  casting  out  devils  in  the  name  of 
Beelzebub.  This  was  a  manifest  perversion  of 
truth  :  it  was  clearly  attributing  to  the  evil  spirit  the 
works  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

When  our  Lord  says  this  sin  shall  not  be  forgiven 
in  this  world,  nor  in  the  world  to  come,  His  words 
imply  not  the  absolute  impossibility,  but  the 
great  difficulty  of  its  remission.  On  this  point  St. 
Chrysostom*  says :  "  Shall  the  bfasphemy  of  the 
Spirit  be  not  forgiven  to  those  who  repent  ?  It  is 
apparent  that  this  is  altogether  false.  For  we  know 
that  also  this  sin  is  forgiven,  since  it  is  certain  that 
pardon  is  granted  to  many  of  those  who  have  said 
such  things  against  the  Holy  Spirit.  What,  then,  is 
this  that  he  says  ?  He  wished  to  signify  that  this  is 
much  less  pardonable  than  other  sins."  In  other 
parts  of  the  Scripture  we  find  similar  hebraisms,  which, 
while  according  to  the  letter  they  imply  a  real  im 
possibility,  according  to  the  sense  intended  mean  only 
a  very  great  difficulty.  For  example,  IB  tte  tiosp^  of 
St.  Matthewf  Christ  says  :  "  It  is  easier  fora  camel  to 

*Hoiiu  xlii.  in  Matt.  +x!x.  24. 
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>ass  through  the  eye  of  a  needle,  than  for  a  rich  man 
to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  This  text, 
taken  literally,  would  imply  that  it  is  utterly  impossible 
,  for  a  rich  man  to  be  saved,  whilst  our  Lord  only  in-" 
tended  to  convey  that  it  is  very  difficult.  Under-" 
standing  it  in  the  former  sense,  the  Apostles  asked  : 
"  Who  then  can  be  saved."  He,  correcting  them 
replied  :  "  With  men  this  is  impossible  :  but  with  God 
all  things  are  possible."  The  sense  He  intended  to 
convey  is,  that  it  is  very  difficult  for  a  rich  man  to  be 
saved,  but  still  that  he  can  be  saved  by  the  aid  of 
God.  In  like  manner  in  the  prophecy  of  Jeremias* 
it  is  said  :  "If  the  Ethiopian  can  change  his  skin, 
or  the  leopard  his  spots;  you  may  also  do  well  when 
you  have  learned  evil."  Here  we  are  not  to  under 
stand  that  it  is  quite  impossible  for  a  person  to  be 
converted  or  to  do  good,  after  he  has  contracted  an 
evil  habit,  as  it  is  for  the  Ethiopian  to  change  the 
colour  of  his  skin,  or  the  leopard  his  spots :  but 
merely  that  it  is  very  difficult  for  him  to  be  converted, 
or  to  do  good. 

While  on  this  point,  we  may  observe  that  it  is  so 
hard  to  obtain  forgiveness  of  this  sin,  because  it  has 
no  extenuating  circumstance.  Other  sins  are  com 
mitted  through  infirmity,  through  fear,  or  through 
error  ;  but  in  this  a  person  knowingly  and  criminally 
opposes  the  truth.  Add  to  this,  that  sin  is  forgiven  only 
by  the  light  and  grace  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Now  he 
shuts  his  eyes  against  both,  who  obstinately  attributes 
His  works  to  the  evil  spirit.  Though  it  is  so  very 
grave,  still  it  is  pardonable,  for  there  is  no  sin  of 
which  we  cannot  obtain  pardon,  provided  we  repent. 

II.  In  his  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  Christ  saysf  : 
"  Be  at  agreement  with  thy  adversary  betimes,  whilst 
thou  art  in  the  way  with  him  ;  lest  perhaps  the  ad 
versary  deliver  thee  to  the  judge,  and  the  judge  deliver 

*  xiii.  23.  +  Matt.  v.  25,  26. 
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thee  to  the  officer,  and  thou  be  cast  into  prison.  Amen 
I  say  to  thee,  thou  shalt  not  go  out  from  thence  till 
thou  repay  the  last  farthing."  To  be  sure,  these 
words  can  be  understood  of  a  judge  and  prison  of 
this  earth.  But  if  we  refer  to  the  chapter  in  which 
St.  Luke*  relates  them,  the  context  there  will  lead 
us  to  understand  them  solely  of  the  judgment  of  God. 
There  we  read :  "  Be  you  then  also  ready  :  for  at 
what  hour  you  think  not,  the  Son  of  man  will 
come."t  This  shows  us  He  speaks  of  a  future 
judgment,  against  which  we  should  prepare  ourselves. 
When,  then,  He  says  :  "  Thou  shalt  not  go  out  from 
thence  till  thou  repay  the  last  farthing,"  we  must 
understand  that  there  is  a  prison  in  the  other  life, 
from  which  the  soul  is  set  free  after  it  has  paid  its 
small  debts — after  it  has  satisfied  God  in  full  for 
them.  This  is  further  proved  from  the  scope  of  the 
parable,  which  presents  to  us  one  who  is  in  prison, 
not  for  any  crime  such  as  murder  or  theft,  but  for  a 
money  debt.  When  one  has  paid  this,  it  has  been 
always  the  custom  to  set  him  at  liberty.  To  apply 
the  parable :  we  should  satisfy  the  justice  of  God, 
a  thing  that  we  can  easily  do,  while  we  are  in  this 
life,  which  is  the  way  to  eternity.  Should  we  fail  to 
do  so,  He  will  deliver  us  up  to  Christ,  to  Whom  the 
Father  has  given  all  judgment,  and  we  shall  be 
severely  punished  by  Him  in  the  other  life — we  shall 
pay  even  "  the  last  farthing."  Though  this  interpre 
tation  of  the  parable,  as  a  proof  of  Purgatory,  is  not 
admitted  by  many,  even  Catholic,  theologians,  it  is 
admitted  in  this  sense  by  many  others,  and  among 
them  the  well-known  Bellarmine,  who  cites  the 
Fathers  in  support  of  it. 

III.  In  his  First  Epistle  to  the  CorinthiansJ  Saint 
Paul  says  :  "  Other  foundation  no  man  can  lay  but. 
that  which  is  laid,  which  is  Christ   Jesus.     Now  if 

*  Luke,  xii.  +  Luke,  xii.  40.  t  iii.  n. 
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build  upon  this  foundation,  gold,  silver, 
precious  stones,  wood,  hay,  stubble,  every  man's 
work  shall  be  manifest:  for  the  day  of  the  Lord"  shall 
declare  it,  because  it  shall  be  revealed  in  fire  :  and 
the  fire  shall  try  every  man's  work,  of  what  sort  it  is.  . 
It  anyTrian's  work  abide,  which  he  hath  built  there 
on  :  he  shall  receive  a  reward.  If  any  man's  work  ' 
burn,  he  shall  suffer  loss  :  but  he  himself  shall  be 
saved,  yet  so  as  by  fire"  The  foundation,  of  which 
mention  is  made  by  the  Apostle,  is  Christ  and  his 
holy  doctrine;  or  true  faith  in  Him,  enlivened  by 
charity.  The  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones  denote 
the  more  perfect  preaching  and  practice  of  the 
Gospel;  the  wood,  hay,  and  sttibble,  the  preaching  of  the 
Corinthian  teachers,  who  affected  human  eloquence, 
and  made  a  great  display  of  words.  The  wood,  hay, 
and  stubble  also  include  that  practice  of  the  Gospel, 
which  is  mixed  with  small  sins  and  imperfections. 
The  day  of  the  Lord,  and  the  trial  by  fire  in  the 
particular  judgment,  which  takes  place  immediately 
that  one  dies,  shall  disclose  what  sort  every  man's 
work  has  been.  It  is  not  easy  to  form  a  judgment 
of  a  man's  work  during  life  ;  but  after  death  the  fire 
of  God's  judgment  shall  reveal  it.  They  whose 
works  are  like  wood,  hay,  and  stubble,  and  on  this 
account  cannot  stand  the  fire,  shall  suffer  loss  ;  how 
ever,  because  they  built  upon  the  right  foundation, 
having  died  in  true  faith  and  in  grace,  though  with 
~~  imperfections,  they  "  shall  be  saved,  yet  so  as  by  fire" 
They  shall  suffer,  because  they  mixed  wood,  hay,  and 
stubble  with  their  building.  Though  this  text  of  St. 
Paul,  according  to  St.  Augustine,  is  difficult  to  be 
understood,  still  we  can  draw  two  conclusions  from 
it,  First,  that  there  are  venial  sins,  which  are 
denoted  by  wood,  hay,  and  stubble  ;  and  secondly, 
what  comes  more  within  our  present  purpose,  that 
there  is  a  Purgatory.  Purgatory  is  a  place  of  punish 
ment,  in  which  they,  who  have  built  up  wood,  hay, 
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and  stubble,  that  is  sins  differing  in  degree,  but  still 
not  mortal,  are  purified  until  they  are  fit  for  heaven. 
Such  a  place  the  Apostle  not  obscurely  admits  in  the 
text  cited  above.  St.  Ambrose  understands  it  in  this 
sense.  Here  are  his  words:  "When  Paul  says: 
'Yet  so  as  by  fire,'  he  shows  indeed  that  he  will 
be  saved,  but  that  he  shall  suffer  the  punishment  of 
fire,  that  purified  by  fire  he  may  be  saved,  and  not 
like  the  damned  be  tormented  for  ever  with  eternal 
fire."  Though  all  the  Fathers  do  not  agree  with  this 
interpretation,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  the 
passage,  it  is  to  be  preferred  for  this  reason,  that  it 
is  the  more  general  among  the  Greek  and  Latin  Doc 
tors, and  offersno  violence  to  thewords  of  theApostle. 

Against  this  interpretation  our  adversaries  say  that 
by  fire  we  are  to  understand  either  the  trials  of  this 
life ;  or  the  fire  of  hell,  which  shall  punish  mortal 
sins,  denoted  by  wood,  hay,  and  stubble ;  or  the 
judgment  of  God,  which  especially  at  the  hour  of 
death  approves  of  true  doctrine,  as  fire  proves  the 
gold,  and  consumes  false  doctrine,  as  if  it  were  hay. 
This  is  the  interpretation  of  Calvin  and  Peter  the 
Martyr,  who  observe,  that  otherwise  the  Apostle 
would  have  used  the  word  fire  in  two  different  senses 
in  the  same  sentence — once  for  the  judgment  of 
God  :  "  Fire  shall  try  every  man's  work  ;  "  and  once 
for  the  fire  of  Purgatory  :  "Yet  so  as  by  fire." 

None  of  these  objections  holds.  The  first — that 
by  fire  are  understood  the  trials  of  this  life — does  not 
hold,  because  the  time  of  this  present  life  is  not  a 
certain  and  specified  day,  such  as  the  Apostle  indi 
cates.  The  day  of  which  the  Apostle  speaks  is  the 
same  as  that  to  which  he  refers,  when  he  says : 
"There  is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown  of  justice,  which 
the  Lord  the  just  judge  will  render  to  me  in  that 
day."*  It  is  further  to  be  observed,  that  the  space 
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of  this  life  is  not  called  in  Scripture  the  day  of  the 
Lord,  but  our  day ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
space  of  the  other  life  is  called  the  day  of  the  Lord, 
and  not  ours.  The  former  is  evident  from  St.  Luke*  : 
"  If  thou  also  hadst  known,  and  that  in  this  thy  day, 
the  things  that  are  to  thy  peace  ;  "  and  againf  :  "  But 
this  is  your  hour."  The  latter  is  evident  from 
SophoniasJ  :  "  The  great  day  of  the  Lord  is  near ;  " 
as  well  as  from  Joel§  :  "The  day  of  the  Lord 
cometh  ...  A  day  of  darkness  and  of  gloomi 
ness."  Moreover,  the  Apostle  says  :  that  the  day  of 
the  Lord  shall  declare  what  sort  each  man's  work 
has  been.  Now  the  present  time  does  not  declare 
this,  for  the  just  suffer  tribulations  in  this  life  as  well 
as  the  unjust,  and  oftentimes  a  Stoic  seems  to  bear 
them  more  patiently  than  a  Christian.  Nor  does  the 
second  objection  hold — that  is,  that  by  the  fire,  of 
which  there  is  question,  we  are  to  understand  the 
fire  of  hell.  The  fire,  of  which  the  Apostle  speaks, 
shall  try  every  man's  work,  whether  it  be  of  gold, 
silver,  precious  stones,  wood,  hay,  or  stubble.  But 
the  fire  of  hell  can  lay  no  claim  to  the  gold,  silver, 
or  precious  stones.  Neither  can  it  touch  the  wood, 
hay,  or  stubble,  for  they  who  build  up  such  things, 
will  be  saved,  though  it  be  by  fire. 

The  third  objection,  that  by  the  fire  we  are  to 
understand  the  judgment  of  God,  approving  of  true, 
and  condemning  false  doctrine,  cannot  stand,  because, 
the  Apostle  says,  "  he  shall  suffer  loss."  Now  the 
judgment  at  the  hour  of  death,  by  which  false 
doctrine  is  condemned,  and  errors  are  consumed 
like  hay,  shall  cause  no  loss,  but  great  gain,  for  it 
will  lay  bare  to  us  the  truth.  Moreover,  in  that 
interpretation,  all  that  would  be  saved  should  be 
saved  by  fire.  But  this  is  against  the  distinction  of 
the  Apostle,  who  says  those  only  shall  be  saved  by 
fire  who,  having  held  on  to  the  foundation — true 
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faith  in  Christ — have  built  on  it  wood,  hay,  and 
stubble.  In  the  Catholic  interpretation  the  word 
fire  is  taken  in  a  double  sense,  once  for  the  divine 
judgment  (fire  shall  try  every  man's  work],  and  once 
for  Purgatory  (he  himself  shall  be  saved,  yet  so  as  by 
fire}.  It  is  not  unusual  for  St.  Paul  to  use  the  same 
word  in  a  double  sense.  Thus  he  says  in  his  second 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians*  :  Him,  that  knew  no  sin, 
for  us  he  hath  made  sin.  Here  he  uses  sin  in  a 
different  sense,  taking  it  in  the  latter  case  for  a  sin 
offering,  or  a  victim  for  sin,  whilst  in  the  first  case  he 
takes  it  for  an  offence  against  God. 

Another  objection  that  has  been  raised  against 
the  sense  in  which  we  receive  the  text  is,  that  when 
it  is  said,  he  shall  be  saved,  yet  so  as  by  fire,  the  words 
so  as  express  a  similitude  or  likeness,  but  not  the  truth, 
or  what  really  takes  place.  But  to  give  them  this 
meaning  would  accord  but  badly  with  this  other 
text  from  the  Gospel  of  St.  Johnf  :  "  And  we  saw 
his  glory,  the  glory,  as  it  were,  of  the  only-begotten  of 
the  Father."  The  Latin  for  "  as  it  were  "  is  the  same  as 
that  for  so  as  in  St.  Paul.  The  very  same  Latin 
word  (quasi}  is  used  in  each  case.  In  St.  John  it 
expresses  not  the  likeness  or  similitude,  but  the 
truth  and  the  reality  of  the  Only-begotten.  In  like 
manner  we  are  to  understand  St.  Paul  as  speaking 
of  what  really  takes  place,  when  he  says  that  some 
people  "  shall  be  saved,  yet  so  as  (quasi}  by  fire"  It 
may  be  observed,  too,  that  in  the  Greek  the  same 
word  is  used  in  the  two  texts.  If  there  is  a  similitude 
or  metaphor  in  the  text  of  the  Apostle,  it  has  reference 
not  to  the  fire,  but  to  the  person  who  passes  through 
the  fire.  Then  it  will  come  to  this,  that  the  man  who 
has  built  up  wood,  hay  and  stubble  shall  reach  heaven, 
but  only  in  the  same  way  as  one  reaches  a  place  after 
having  passed  through  fire  to  it,  that  is,  he  has  saved 
his  life,  but  he  is  scorched. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

IT  IS  PROVED  FROM  THE  FATHERS  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

I.  ONE  of  the  earliest  of  the  Fathers  whom  we  find 
speaking  of  Purgatory  is  Tertullian,  who  was  born,  a 
little  after  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  and 
died  about  the  year  220.  When  speaking  of  certain 
apostolical  traditions,  he  says:*  "We  make  yearly 
offerings  (or  sacrifices)  for  the  dead,  and  for  the 
feasts  of  the  martyrs."  Describing  the  duty  of  a 
faithful  widow  to  her  deceased  husband,  he  says  :f 
"  She  prays  for  his  soul,  and  begs  repose  for  him 
and  his  company  in  the  first  resurrection,  and  offers 
(sacrifice)  on  the  anniversary  days  of  his  death.  For 
if  she  does  not  these  things,  she  has,  as  much  as  lies 
in  her,  divorced  him."  From  this  we  see  that  it  was 
a  public  custom  in  the  days  of  Tertullian  to  offer  up 
prayer  and  sacrifice  for  the  dead,  and  to  impetrate 
eternal  rest  for  them. 

^       f    II.  St.   Clement  of  Alexandria,   whose   death  is 
>j__    /likewise  assigned   to   the   year  220,  says]:   that  by 
,       \  punishment  after  death  men  must  expiate  the  least 
Asin  before  they  can  enter  heaven. 

III.  Origen,  in  many  parts  of  his  works, §  teaches 
Jp  /that  all  souls  are  purified  by  fire  before  they  enter    y 
^  ^P  (  heaven,   unless   they   are   so  pure   as  not  to   need 


_ 

IV.  St.  Cyprian,  Bishop  of  Carthage,  and  disciple 
>.      /of  Tertullian,  who  laid  down  his  life  for  the  faith  in 
<  I  258,  bears  witness  to  the  same  doctrine.     He  makes 
mention]]  of  the  usual  practice  of  offering  sacrifice 
for  every  deceased  Christian.  He  makes  a  distinction, 
however,  in  the  case  of  martyrs,  who  do  not  need 

*  Lib.  de  Cor.,  c.  3.     t  Lib.  de  Monog.,  c.  10.     t  Strom,  i.  7,  pp.  794,  865. 

\  L.  5,  Contra  Cels.,  p.  242  ;  Horn.  28  in  Num.  ;  Horn.  6  &  8  in  Exod  ,  &c. 

II  Ep,  i.,  Ed.  Oxon.     See  Fleury,  t.  2,  p.  273. 
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prayer  or  sacrifice,  as  martyrdom  washes  away  not 
only  all  sin,  but  also  all  the  temporal  punishments 
due  to  it.  "It  is  one  thing  to  be  cast  into  prison 
not  to  be  released  till  the  last  farthing  is  paid,  and 
another  thing  through  the  ardour  of  faith  immediately 
to  attain  to  the  reward  :  it  is  very  different  by  long 
punishment  for  sin  to  be  cleansed  a  long  time  by 
fire,  and  to  have  purged  away  all  sin  by  suffering."* 
Again,f  he  uses  the  following  language,  as  clear  as 
the  sky  above  us,  in  favour  of  Purgatory  :  "  The 
bishops,  our  predecessors,  decreed  that  no  brother, 
when  dying,  should  nameaclergyman  to  the  guardian 
ship  or  care  of  his  property,  and  if  anyone  should 
do  this,  that  there  should  not  be  an  offering  made  for 
him,  nor  sacrifice  celebrated  for  his  rest :  for  he  does 
not  merit  to  be  named  at  the  altar  of  God  in  the 
prayer  of  the  priests,  who  from  the  altar  wished  to 
draw  away  priests  and  ministers  ....  And  there 
fore  since  Victor,  contrary  to  the  rule  laid  down  for 
priests  in  the  Council,  has  dared  to  constitute 
Geminius  Faustinus,  a  priest,  his  guardian  (adminis 
trator),  let  there  be  made  by  you  no  offering  or 
prayer  for  his  rest  (dormitione)"  These  words  speak 
as  loud  as  a  trumpet  for  the  existence  of  Purgatory. 
They  tell  us  that  it  was  the  custom  to  offer  prayer 
and  sacrifice  for  the  dead  ;  and  that,  not  to-day  or 
yesterday,  not  in  the  sixteenth  century,  or  the  middle 
ages,  but  more  than  sixteen  centuries  ago,  in  the  age 
of  St.  Cyprian,  aye  and  long  before  it,  from  the  very 
dawn  of  the  Christian  church,  for  he  tells  us  that  it 
was  the  custom  in  the  time  of  the  bishops  who  went 
before  Jiim. 

s<^.  Arnobius,  an  African  philosopher,  and  a  COTN 

vert  from  paganism,  who  lived  in  the  end  of  the  third 

century,  speaks  of  the  assemblies  of  the  Christians 

V  as  follows]: :  "  In  these  the  supreme  God  is  prayed 

*  Ep.  Cypr.  ep.  ad.  Antonian.     t  Ep.  66,  alias  17.      \  Lib.  4  contra  geuU 
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to,  peace  and  pardon  are  begged  of  him  for  kings, 
magistrates,  friends,  and  enemies,  both  the  living  and 
those  who  are  delivered  from  the  body"  Peace  and 
pardon  were  not  asked  for  the  saints,  who  do  not 
need  them,  nor  for  the  damned,  to  whom  they  cannot 
reach.  Therefore  this  peace  and  pardon  were  in 
voked  on  those  who  were  in  a  middle  state. 

/'  VI.  Lactantius*  teaches  that  after  death  the  soul 
has  to  be  purified  by  fire,  unless  it  may  have  been 
\  already  purified. 

VII.  St  Basiljf  whose  period  belongs  to  the  third 
aTrd  fourth  century",  says  ;  "  I  consider  that  the  active 
athletes  of  God,  who  have  fought  bravely  with  in 
visible  enemies  during  all  their  life,  when  arrived  at 
the  end  of  life,  shall  be  examined  by  the  prince  of 
the  world,  so  that  if  they  may  be  found  to  have  re 
tained  either  wounds  after  the  contests,  or  any  stains 
or  relics  of  sin,  they  should  be  detained  \  but  if  they 
may  be  found  without  wounds  and  stains,  as  victorious 
and  free,  they  would  be  translated  by  Christ  to  rest. 
Therefore,  David  prays  for  the  present  and  the  future 
life"  Then,  according  to  St.  Basil,  whilst  some  are 
immediately  translated  by  Christ  to  rest,  more  of  the 
faithful  are  detained  at  the  end  of  life.  The  latter 
are  not  detained  for  ever,  since  they  were  active 
athletes  of  God,  who  retained  some  stains  or  relics 
of  sin,  for  whom,  in  the  future  life,  prayer  was  offered 
up.  Hence  they  are  detained  only  for  a  while.  But 
that  place,  in  which  the  souls  of  the  faithful  are  de 
tained  till  they  have  expiated  every  vestige  of  sin, 
which  is  laid  to  their  account  at  death,  is  what  we 
call  Purgatory.  Again,  in  the  same  writer,  or  who 
ever  may  be  the  author  of  the  treatise  on  the  9th 
chap,  of  Isaias,  who  was  held  for  a  long  time  to  be 
St.  Basil,  we  have  not  only  the  thing  that  is  meant, 

"EuFeven  the  very  name  of  Purgatory.     He  speaks  of_ 

*  Lactant.  i.,  7,  Instit.,  chap.  21.        t  In  Psalm  7. 
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a  sin  that  deserves  "  that  the  purgatorial  fire  may 
entirely  feed  on  and  devour  it.1'  Lest  there  may  be 
a  doubt  as  to  his  meaning,  he  adds  :  "  It  does  not 
threaten  utter  ruin  altogether,  but  it  means  cleansing 
(innuit purgationtm}  according  to  the  opinion  of  the 
Apostle  :  'But  he  himself  shall  be  saved,  yet  so  as 
by  fire.'  "  Here  is  Purgatory,  which  is  nothing  else 
than  a  place  in  which  sin  is  devoured,  not  for  the 
utter  ruin  of  the  sinner,  but  for  the  cleansing  of  sin. 
Thus  he  who  dies  with  certain  sins  in  his  conscience 
shall  be  saved  by  fire. 

VIII.  St.  Epiphanins,  who  lived  in  the  fourth  and 
[the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  relates  that  when 
^"Aerius,  a  bad  Arian  priest,  denied  prayers   for  the 

dead,  this  heresy  was  condemned  by  the  whole 
Church,  and  its  author  numbered  amongst  the 
heretics.  Speaking*  on  this  subject,  the  saintly 
bishop  says  :  "  As  to  the  rite  by  which  the  names  of 
ours  are  pronounced,  what  can  be  more  useful  than 
it:  what  more  opportune,  or  truly  more  worthy  of 
admiration."  ^Further  on  he  says;  "But  the  prayers 
that  are  offered  up  for  the  dead  are  useful  to  them  .  .  . 
I  say  that  the  Church,  which  has  received  that  rite 
handed  down  to  it  from  our  ancestors,  of  necessity  per 
forms  it."  Behold  a  doctrine,  than  which  there  is 
nothing  more  useful,  which  the  Church  of  necessity 
holds  and  practises,  which,  even  in  the  fourth 
century,  had  come  down  from  our  ancestors,  but 
which  Protestants,  if  you  except,  perhaps,  a  few 
Ritualists,  look  at  in  the  light  of  fiction. 

IX.  St.  Cyril   of  Jerusnlem,  in  his  instruction  to 
Calrchnmensf   on  the  liturgy,  tells  them  that  they 
should  pray  for  the  emperor  and  all  the  living,  that 
they  should  name  the  martyrs  and  saints  to  com 
mend  themselves    to  their  prayers,  and    that    then 
they  should  make  mention  of  the  faithful  departed, 
to  pray  for  them.    "We  remember,"  1; 

*  Haer.  75.  t  Catech.  9,  5.  328. 
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that  are  deceased  ;  first,  the  patriarchs,  apostles,  and 
martyrs,  that  God  would  receive  our  supplications 
through  their  prayers  and  intercession.  Then  we 
pray  for  our  fathers  and  bishops,  and  in  general  for 
all  among  us  who  are  departed  this  life,  believing  that 
this  will  be  the  greatest  relief  to  them,  for  whom  is 
offered  up  the  holy  and  tremendous  victim  which 
lies  on  the  altar."  These  words  were  quoted  by 
Eustratius  in  the  sixth,  and  Nico  the  monk  in  the 
tenth  century.  St.  Cyril  illustrates  the  value  of  such 
prayer  for  the  dead  by  the  comparison  of  a  whole 
nation  who  should,  in  a  body,  address  their  king  in 
favour  of  some  persons  whom  he  may  have  banished, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  offer  him  a  crown.  The  holy 
father  continues  :  "  Will  not  he  grant  them  a  remis 
sion  of  their  banishment  ?  We,  in  like  manner, 
offering  our  prayers  for  the  dead,  though  they  are 
sinners,  do  not  offer  a  crown,  but  Christ  sacrificed 
for  our  sins,  studying  to  render  the  merciful  God 
propitious  to  us  and  to  them." 

X.  The  next,  in  the  order  of  time,  of  the  Fathers 
that  we  find  speaking  of  Purgatory,  is  St.  Ambrose, 
Archbishop  of  Milan,  whose  death  occurred  in  397. 
With  the  approval  and  applause  of  the  faithful,  he 
often  commended  to  God  the  souls  of  the  emperors, 
Theodosius  and  Valentinian,  and  others.  In  his 
funeral  oration  on  Theodosius — that  great  and 
mighty  emperor — he  prays  in  these  words :  "  Give 
perfect  rest  to  thy  servant  Theodosius,  that  rest  which 
thou  hast  prepared  for  thy  saints.''*  "  I  loved  him  ; " 
he  says,  "therefore  I  follow  him  into  the  country  of 
the  living.  Neither  will  I  forsake  him,  till  by  tears 
and  prayers  I  shall  bring  the  man  whither  his  merits 
call  him,  unto  the  holy  mountain  of  the  Lord." 
He  speaks  of  most  solemn  obsequies  and  sacrifices 


*  "  Da  Requiem  perfectam  servo  tuo  Theodosio,  requium  illam  quam 
praeperasti  sanctis  tij.is." 
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for  the  dead,  on  the  third,  seventh,  and  thirtieth 
days  aftertheir  departure.  In  his  epistle  to  Faustinas, 
who  indulged  in  immoderate  grief  at  the  death  of 
his  sister,  he  writes  :  "I  do  not  think  your  sister  ought 
to  excite  your  tears,  but  your  prayers  ;  nor  that  her 
soul  is  to  be  dishonoured  by  weeping,  but  rather 
recommended  to  God  by  sacrifices." 

XI.  St.  Chrysostom,  patriarch  of  Constantinople 
as  is  known  to  all  the  world,  who  ended  his  life  in 
exile  in  407,  names  it*  amongst  the  grave  and  dread 
obligations  of  a  priest,  "  that  he  is  the  intercessor 
with  God  for  the  sins  both  of  the  living  and  the  dead'' 
In  the  third  Homily,t  he  says :  "  It  is  not  in  vain 
that  this  rule  has  been  laid  down  by  the  apostolical 
laws,  that  the  memory  of  those  who  are  deceased 
should  be  made  in  the  venerable  and  terrible 
mysteries.  It  was  known  that  from  this  they  had 
much  gam,  much  utility  ;  for  during  that  time  in  which 
the  whole  people  stand  with  extended  hands  .... 
how  shall  we  not  appease  God,  praying  for  them. 
And  this  only  with  regard  to  those  who  have  died  in 
the  faith.  But  the  Catechumens  are  not  worthy  even 
of  this  consolation,  but  are  destitute  of  every  help, 
one  only  excepted.  But  what  is  this  ?  It  is  lawful 
to  give  alms  to  the  poor  for  them,  and  from  this  they 
receive  some  refreshing."  In  the  latter  portion,  he 
refers  to  the  ancient  discipline  of  his  church,  accord 
ing  to  which  it  would  not  be  lawful  for  her  ministers 
to  offer  up,  in  her  name,  the  holy  sacrifice  of  the  Mass, 
or  her  public  offices,  for  those  who  died  without  bap 
tism,  or  separated  from  her  communion.  It  is  allow 
able,  however,  to  give  alms  for  them,  and  to  perform 
private  acts  of  devotion  in  their  favour.  But  this 
only  on  the  supposition  that  they  may  have  died 
in  the  friendship  of  God.  In  another  Homily,J 


'  D«  Sacerd.  5.,  6,  p.  424,  ed.  Montfaucon.    +  Chap,  i.,  Epist.  ad  Philip,  n.  4. 
$  Horn.  41  or  51.,  in  Epist.  i  ad  Cor. 
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when  inculcating  what  people  should  do  in  favour  of 
the  dead,  St.  Chrysostom  says:  "Help  him,  not  by 
tears,  but  by  prayers,  supplications,  alms,  and  oblations. 
For  these  have  not  been  rashly  devised ;  nor  is  it  in 
vain  that  in  the  divine  mysteries  we  remember  the 
dead,  appearing  in  their  behalf,  praying  the  Lamb 
who  has  taken  away  the  sins  of  the  world,  that  thence 
comfort  may  reach  them.  Nor  is  it  in  vain  that  he, 
who  stands  at  the  altar  while  the  revered  mysteries 
are  performed,  cries  out :  Let  us  pray  for  all  those 
who  have  slept  in  Christ.  Let  us  not  fail  to  succour 
the  departed  ;  for  the  common  expiation  of  the  world 
is  offered."  He  adds  :  "These  things  are  done  by 
the  ordination  of  the  Spirit."  Here,  in  eloquent 
language,  we  are  taught*  our  duty  to  the  dead — we 
are  taught  to  pray,  to  give  alms,  and  to  offer  sacrifice 
for  them:  and  this  duty  is  laid  upon  us  not  by  the 
invention,  or  self  interest  of  man,  but  by  the  Spirit 
of  God. 

XII.  "  Other  husbands,"  says  St.  Jerome,  "  strew 
violets,  roses,  lilies,  and  purple  flowers  on  the  tombs 
of  their  wives  ;    our  Pammachius  waters  the  holy 
ashes   and  venerated  bones  with  the  balm  of  alms 
.     .     .     .     knowing  that  it  is  written  :    as  water  ex 
tinguishes  fire,  so  does  alms,  sin.''     So   wrote  St. 
Jerome,  who  died  in  420,  to  one  Pammachius  on  the 
death   of  Paulina,  the  wife   of    the   latter.     In  his 
opinion,  according  to  the  teaching  of  his  day,  alms 
extinguishes  the  sins  of  the  dead,  as  water  extin 
guishes  fire.     He  must  refer  to   those  who  are  in 
Purgatory  alone ;  for  in  heaven  there  is  no  sin,  whilst 
in  hell  there  are  sins,  but  they  can  never  be  extin 
guished. 

XIII.  The  doctrine   of  Purgatory  is  also  openly 
taught  by  St.  Augustine,  who  passed  out  of  this  life 
in  430.     He  introduces  it  in  many  parts  of  his  works. 
He  tells  us  that  his  mother  St.  Monica — she  is  called 
his  mother  in  a  double  sense,  because  she  brought 
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him  into  the  world,  and  afterwards  brought  him  to 
-heaven-fry  her  advice,  example,  and  prayer— earnestly 
.  begged  the  prayers  and  sacrifices  of  the  Church  after 
her  departure;  .and  that  he  warmly  recommende3 
""the  souls  of  his  deceased  parents  to  the  prayersj)f 
Bothers.*  His  mother's  words  to  him  are  celebrated 
'throughout  the  Church  to  this  day.  When  she  was 
near  death — that  time  when  the  passions  make  little 
impression  on  us,  and  the  truth  alone,  according  to 
our  light,  is  on  our  lips — she  spoke  thus  to  himf : 
"  Place  this  body  anywhere  ;  be  not  troubled  about 
it :  this  only  I  ask  of  you,  that  you  remember  me  at 
the  altar  of  the  Lord  wherever  you  be."  He  did 
not  forget  the  dying  request  of  his  holy  mother,  for 
he  was  accustomed  to  offer  up  "  the  price  of  our  re 
demption  for  her.'1'1  Similar  is  the  teaching  of  the  holy_ 
Doctor  in  many  parts  of  his  renowned  works.  In 
his  book  on  heresy,!  ne  numbers  Aerius  among  the 
heretics,  because  he  denied  that  sacrifices  should  be 
offered  up  for  the  dead.  He  wrote  a  book  on  concern- 
for  the  dead  (de  Cura  pro  mortuis)  in  \yh_ich  we  find 
the  following  passage§ : — "We  read  in  the  book  of 
Machabees  that  sacrifice  was  offered  up  for  the  dead  ; 
but  even  if  this  were  never  read  in  the  ancient  Scrip 
tures,  the  authority  of  the  Universal  Church,  which 
is  remarkable  for  this  custom,  is  of  great  weight, 
according  to  which  (custom),  in  the  prayers  of  the 
priest,  which  are  poured  forth  to 'The  Lord  God  at 
the  altar,  the  recommendation  of  the  dead  has  also- 
its  place."  Again  he  says||  :  "  We  must  not  omit  sup 
plications  for  the  souls  of  the  dead,  which  the  Church 
undertakes  to  make  for  all  those  who  have  died  in 
the  Christian  and  Catholic  Society  .  .  .  under  a 
general  commemoration,  so  that  these  (supplications) 
may  be  offered  by  one  pious  common  mother,  for 


*  Conf.  L.  9,  chap,  xiii.,  n.  36,  &c.        t  Conf.  L.  n.  n.  27.        t  Chap.  liii. 
\  Chap,  i.,  Tome.  6.  ||  Chap.  iv. 
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those  who  have  not  parents,  or  children,  or  any 
relatives,  or  friends."  The  authority  of  the  Church, 
sanctioning  the  custom  of  praying  for  the  dead,  was 
renowned  throughout  the  earth.  But  the  same 
illustrious  Doctor  tells  us*  that  it  is  sheer  madness 
to  call  in  question  what  the  Universal  Church 
practices.  Jn  expounding  the  words  of  the  thirty- 
seventh  psalm  :  "  Neither  chastise  me  in  thy  wrath," 
he  takes  them  to  refer  to  Purgatory,  for  he  says  : 
"  That  you  purify  me  in  this  life,  and  render  me  such 
that  I  may  not  stand  in  need  of  that  purging  fire." 
This  father  teaches  that  a  funeral  pageant  and  a 
monument  are  a  comfort  to  the  living,  but  of  no 
assistance  to  the  dead ;  whilst  prayers,  alms,  and 
sacrifices  relieve  thesef.  He  often  states  that 
sacrifice  is  offered  in  thanksgiving  to  God  for  the 
martyrs,  but  never  for  their  repose.  "  It  is  an  injury," 
he  says, £  "  to  pray  for  a  martyr,  to  whose  prayers  we 
ought  to  be  ourselves  recommended."  He  further 
says  :  "  You  know  in  what  place  (in  the  liturgy)  the 
martyrs  are  named..  The  Church  prays  not  for  them. 
She  justly  prays  for  other  deceased  persons,  but  prays 
not  for  the  martyrs,  but  rather  recommends  herself 
to  their  prayers."  He  frequently  repeats  this  in 
other  places.  In  his  work,  titled  Enchiridion,^  is  the 
following  passage  :  "  Nor  is  it  to  ba  denied  that  the 
souls  of  the  departed  are  relieved  by  the  piety  of 
their  living  friends,  when  the  sacrifice  of  the 
"  Mediator  is  offered  for  them,  or  alms  are  given  in 
the  Church.  But  these  things  are  profitable  to  those 
'  who,  whilst  they  lived,  deserved  that  they  might 
avail  them.  There  is  a  life  so  good,  as  not  to  re 
quire  them ;  and  there  is  another  so  wicked,  that 
after  death  it  can  receive  no  benefit  from  them. 
When,  therefore,  the  sacrifices  of  the  altar  or  alms 
are  offered  for  all  Christians,  for  the  very  good  they 

*Ep5st.  54  ad  JanUariunu         fSerttt.  182.        JSermisg,        \  Chap.  ex. 
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are  thanksgivings  ;  they  &\z  propitiations  for  those  who 
are  not  very  bad.  For  the  very  wicked,  they  are  some 
kind  of  comfort  to  the  living."  Thus  far  St.  Augustine, 
one  of  the  most  renowned  and  illustrious  Doctors  and 
Fathers  of  the  Church  that  lived  since  the  age  of  the 
Apostles.  His  teaching  is  clear — as  clear  as  an 
Italian  sky — in  favour  of  the  existence  of  Purgatory. 
It  was  so  clear  that  Calvin  had  no  way  of  getting 
over  it  but  by  saying  that  Monica  was  doting,  and 
that  Augustine,  instead  of  acting  according  to  the 
rule  of  Scripture,  was  moved  by  natural  affection.  In 
this  manner  did  that  evil  man  blaspheme  against  two 
saints  together. 

XIV.  St.  Paulinus,  Bishop  of  Nola,  the  coeval  of 
Augustine,  Ambrose,  and  Jerome,  by  whom  he  was 
very  much  esteemed,  wrote  an  epistle  to  one  Del- 
phinus,    to   whose   prayers    he    recommended    his 
brother's  soul.     In  it*  he  says  :  "  Cause  that  by  thy 
prayers  pardon  may  be  granted  to  thee,  and  that  a 
drop  of  rest  flowing  from  the  smallest  finger  of  thy 
sanctity  may  sprinkle  his    soul."     He    everywhere 
shows   the   like   piety  towards   the   dead.      In   his 
epistle  to  Pammachius,  the  same  to  whom  St.  Jerome 
wrote,  he  congratulates  him  on  having  discharged 
his  duty  to  the  body  and  soul  of  his  wife — to  her 
body  by  tears,  and  to  her  soul  by  alms. 

XV.  St.  Caesar,  Archbishop  of  Aries,  who  presided 
over  many~cotmcils  in  France," bears  witness  to  tin; 
same  doctrine  in  the  sixth,  as  Paulinus" and  Augustine^ 
aTTtf  Jerome  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries.     liis 
mind  is  very  clear  on  the  point.     He  gives  us  not 
only  the  substance  and  name,  but 'even  the  very  manm.  r 
of  Purgatory.     Its  pains  shall    be   severer  than   the  ' 
greatest  torments  that  can  be  imagined  in  this  life. 
No  one  among  us  knows  how  long  he  may  have  to 
endure  them,   whether  for  days  or  months  or  even 

_.       *  Ep.  5,  ad  Dclpb. 
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years.  Here  are  the  words  of  St.  Caesar  ;*  "  If  we 
neither  return  thanks  to  God  in  tribulation,  nor  re 
deem  sins  with  good  works,  we  shall  stay  in  the 
Purgatorial  fire  till  the  above-named  small  sins  be 
consumed  like  wood,  hay,  and  stubble  .  .  .  ^  But 
some  one  says  :  '  I  don't  mind  how  long  I  stay 
there^  if  at  length  I  shall  arrive  at  eternal  life.'  Let 
no  one  say  this,  dearest  brethren,  because  that  Pur 
gatorial  fire  shall  be  severer  than  any  punishment, 
that  can  be  either  thought  of,  or  seen,  or  felt  in  this 
world.  How  can  anyone  know  whether  he  is  about 
to  pass  through  that  fire  for  days  and  months,  or 
perhaps  even  fa\  years  ?" 

—  -XYI.  Pope  St.   Gregory  the  Great,  whose  reign 
fell   in  the  seventh  century,  speaks  thus  of  Purga 
tory  :f  "  They  who  had  the  perfection  of  a  good  will 
in  the  confession  of  sin  after  death  pass  by  Purga 
torial  pain  to  life,  if  they  may  not  have  a  sufficient^ 
amount  of  love  to  wash  away  their  sins :  and  hence  ^ 
St.  Paul  says:   'They  are  saved  so  as  by  fire.'     But  *" 
let  the  sinner  who  has  deserved  to  be  saved  by  fire  " 
there,  supply  by  affliction  of  the  flesh  here  that  defect  „ 
of  ardent  love  which  he  knows  he  wants."  In  another 
place  he  says  :  J   "  But,  however,  it  must  be  believed 
that  there  is  a  Purgatorial  fire  for  some  light  faults 
before  judgment   ....    but  we  must  believe  that 
this  can  happen  only  in  the  case  of  small  and  very 
small  sins." 

Such  were  the  opinions  of  the  Fathers  I  have 
quoted,  such  were  the  sentiments  they  entertained 
with  regard  to  Purgatory.  To  weary  the  reader  any 
longer  with  quotations  from  other  Fathers  that  may 
be  cited  as  witnesses  of  belief  in  it — with  quotations 
from  an  Eusebius,  an  Athanasius,  an  Ephrem,  an 
Isidore,  a  Bede,  a  Bernard,  or  others,  some  of  whom 
lived  as  early  as  the  fourth,  and  more  as  late  as  the 

*  Serm.  104,  n.  4,   t  Lib.  2,  in.  I.Reg.,  chap.  3.    t  Lib.  4,  Dialog,  chap.  39. 
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twelfth  century  —  would  be  unnecessary,  and  would 
prolong  the  discussion  of  the  present  subject  too 
much.  Yet  this  dogma,  so  clearly  put  forth  by  the 
most  venerable  men  of  ancient  times,  by  renowned 
Fathers  and  Doctors,  is  rejected  by  those  sects 
separated  from  the  fold  of  the  Church,  who  prefer 
to  follow  the  selfish  lead  of  modern  reformers  rather 
than  embrace  the  affectionate  teaching  handed  down 
to  us  from  of  old,  and  hallowed  by  the  veneration  of 
antiquity  as  well  as  of  latter  ages. 


K 

CHAPTER  VII. 

IT  IS  PROVED  FROM  THE  COUNCILS. 


THE   rrmnrila  f>f  thft   Phiirrh.  h*]fj  'ft  ffotPfi  flnH    ^ 
places  far  apart,  furnish  us  with  indirect  proofs  of- 
the    doctrine    of    Purgatory.      They,   down  to   the 
Council  of  Trent,  do  not  place  it  before  us  directly 
or  issue  a  dogmatic  decree  on  it.    The  Church  do&s^ 
not  do  this,  unless  it  becomes  necessary  to  do  so, 
on  account  of  the  doctrine   being  Jjkely  to   sufier 
because  called  .in  doubt  by  many,    fin  other  words,    ; 
Ahe  Church  as  a  rule  does  not  define  any  point  of    i 
/doctrine  till  it  is  in  danger  of  suffering  if  there  is  no 
definition  on  it.     There  was  no  such  reason  for  de 
fending  the  doctrine  of  Purgatory  before  the  Council 
of  Trent,  because,  if  we  except  Aerius,  it  was  denied 
by  no  man  of  any  note  before  the  sixteenth  century. 
But  the  Councils  establish  it  indirectly,  or,  as  we 
may  say,  incidentally,  that  is,  by  referring  to   it,  or 
by  supposing  its  existence,  when  treating  on  some 
other  subject. 

I.  The  first  Council   we  meet   with  in  which  its 

\  existence    is    supposed    is    that    alluded    to    by    St. 
,'Cyprian,  to  which  attention  has  been  drawn  in  the 

J  ~  -  -  — 
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preceding  chapter.  To  refresh  the  reader's  memory 
it  is  better  to  repeat  his  words  :  "  The  bishops,  our 
predecessors,  decreed  that  no  brother,  when  dying, 
should  name  a  clergyman  to  the  guardianship  or  care 
(of  his  property),  and  if  anyone  should  do  this,  that 
there  should  not  be  an  offering  made  for  him,  nor 
sacrifice  celebrated  for  his  rest :  for  he  does  not 
merit  to  be  named  at  the  altar  of  God  in  the  prayer 
of  the  priests,  who  from  the  altar  wished  to  draw 
away  priests  and  ministers  ....  And  therefore 
since  Victor,  contrary  to  the  rule  laid  down  for 
priests  in  the  Council,  has  dared  to  constitute 
Geminius  Faustinus,  a  priest,  his  guardian  (adminis 
trator),  let  there  be  made  by  you  no  offering  or 
prayer  for  his  rest."*  The  saint  tolls  us  that  a 
Council,  whichever  it  beTTiad" ordered  that  sacrifices 
should  not  be  offered  up  for  the  soul  of  a  person 
who  should  constitute  a  priest  his  administrator.""" 
Therefore  it  supposed  the  existence  of  Purgatory," 
or  a  state  where  souls  could  be  relieved  by  the" 
prayers  and  sacrifices  of  the  living.  This  Council 
must  have  been  celebrated  in  the'~*^Gtrontr,  or,  at 
furthest,  in  the  early  part  of  the  third  century,  for 
St.  Cyprian  says  that  the  matter  was  decreed  in  the" 
time  of  his  predecessors,  and  he  was  consecrated  * 
bishop  as  early  as  248. 

II ._  The  next   Council,  whose  opinion  on  Purga 
tory  Ts  recorded,   is  the  third  Council  of  Carthage^ 
which   was   held  in   390  or  397.     It  says  :  "  It  hatlT 
pleased  that  the  mysteries   of  the  altar  should   be-* 
celebrated   only  by  one  who  is  fasting       .    .    .    For— *. 
"if  the  recommendation  of  any  deceased  persons  is  to  be* 
made  in   the  afternoon    ....    let  it  be  done   b^T* 
prayers  alone." 

III.  The  fourth  Council  of  Carthage,  held  in  390, 
is  clearer  still  on  the  point.    <;  If  penitents,"  it  sajsp"* 

*  Ep.  17. 
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^jvho  shall  have.exactly  fulfilled  the  laws  of  repent 
ance,  may  happen  to  die  on  a  journey  or  at  sea  .  .  . 
let  their  memory  be  commemorated  by  prayers  and 
sacrifices." 

IV.  The  first  Council  of  Nasensia  (Naison),  in 
*)  442,  lays  down  the  same  rule  with  regard  to  penitents. 

It  says  ;  "  Because  it  is  unlawful  to  exclude  from 
the  salutary  mysteries  the  commemorations  of  those 
who,  with  faithful  affection,  contended  for  the  same 
mysteries." 

V.  A    similar    canon    was    published    by   other 
"     Councils,  such   as  the   sixth  Council  of  Rome,  in 

502;  the  Council  of  Agathense  (d'Agde),  in   506; 
the  second    Council  of  .Orleans,  in   533  ;  and  the 
\     third  Council  of  Orleans,  in  538. 
C~-\    Vf.  Tfa^i  gprftnr*  f!nnnrf|  qf  ftraca.  in  Portugal,  is 
g  ihe  next  that  we  shall  cite.     It  was  held  in  fi6*.. .  It 
ruled    "  that    no    commemoration    in    the    sacrifice 
should  be  made  for  those  who,  by  the  sword  or  by 
~4X)ison    ....    or  any  other  way  may  cause  violent 
/deal ll   IcTTF} e in s el v c s ,  nor   that   their   dead  bodies 
should  be  borne  to  the  grave  with  psalms. •..  Like 
wise  it  hath  pleased  that  if  Catechumens  die  without 
•ttfe*"feHemption  of   baptism,  in    the  same  way  let 
neither  a  commemoration  of  sacrifice,  nor  the  office 
of  singing  be  employed." 

St.  Chrysostom,  long  before  the  Council  of  Braca, 
speaks  of  the  custom  of  not  offering  sacrifice  for  those 
Catechumens  who  did  not  receive  baptism  before 
death.  We  may  observe,  however,  that  this  custom 
had  reference  only  to  the  public  offices  which  were 
performed  by  the  ministers  of  the  Church,  as  her 
representatives,  and  in  her  name.  It  was,  and  is, 
lawful  to  pray  privately,  and,  as  St.  Chrysostom 
teaches,  to  give  alms  for  them.  We  should  add, 
that  these  decrees  against  offering  up  sacrifices  or 
the  public  offices  of  the  Church  for  Catechumens 
were  directed  against  those  who  neglect  baptism 
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through  sloth,  and  die  in  this  state.  St.  Ambrose 
dispensed  with  this  law  in  favour  of  Valentinian, 
the  younger,  emperor  of  the  West,  who,  pious  as  he 
was,  earnestly  requested  baptism  of  the  holy  bishop 
a  few  days  before  he  was  strangled  by  his  general, 
Arbogastes,  at  Vienne,  in  Gaul. 

VII.  The  Council  of  Chalons,  in  813,  the  sixth  in 
order  of  the  Councils  held  in  that  town,  issued  the 
following  decree;  "It  has  seemed  good  to  us,  that 
in  all   celebrations   of  Masses,  at  a  suitable  part,  al 
prayer  should  be  offered  to  God  for  the  souls  of  the 
dead     ....     Holy  Church  retains  this  custom 
from  of  old."     According  to  this  Synod  of  Chalons, 
prayer  should  te  offered  to  God  for  the  dead,  and  , 
this,  according  to  the   custom    transmitted    to   the  -, 
Church  from  antiquity. 

"~  The  Councils  we  have  till  now  considered  were 
particular  ones,  whether  national  or  provincial,  or 
diocesan.  All  the  same,  they  give  us  the  faith  of 
the  different  and  widely  separated  churches  in  which 
they  were  held.  They  lay  down  decrees  which  were 
never  changed  by  Pope  or  General  Council,  and 
which,  consequently,  must  have  been  conformable 
to  the  prevailing  belief  of  the  respective  times 
in  which  they  were  held,  as  well  as  to  the  faith  of 
every  age. 

VIII.  The  fourth  Ecumenical  Council  of  Lateran, 
convoked  by  Innocent  III.,  and  assembled  in  12  15, — 
supposes  the  dogma  of  Purgatory  when  it  condemns 
%"the  depraved  exactions  for  the  funeral  solemnities^" 
of  the  dead,"  which  were ^made  by  some  for  their1'"' 
own  selfish  purpose,  and  when,  on  the  other  hanTfT^ 
it  approves  of  "the  laudable  custom  "  of  making  an 
offering  to  the  Church  on  the  occasion,  which  cus 
tom,  it  says,  was  "  introduced  by  the  pious  devotion"" 
of  the  faithful,"  but  "  infringed  by  some  laics  through"*""""" 
the  leaven  of  heretical  depravity." 

IX.  The  sixteenth  Ecumenical  Council,  called  of 
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Florence,  though  celebrated  partly  at  Ferrara  and 
partly  at  Florence,  in  its  last  session,  discussin,g  the 
union  of  both  Churches  —  the  Eastern  and  theWestern 
—  formulated  the  decree  of  "Union",  in  which  we  have 
the  following  paragraph  :  "  Likewise  if  true  penitents., 
depart  in  the  charity  of  God,  before  they  have  made 
satisfaction  for  their  sins  of  commission  and  omission 
by  worthy  fruits  of  repentance,  their  souls  a.\o.  cleansed 
by  purgatorial  pains  after  death,  and,  that  they  may 
be  relieved  from  these  pains,  the  suffrages  of  the 
faithful  who  are  alive  are  of  advantage  to  them,  that 
is.  sacrifices  of  masses,  prayers,  and  alms,  and  other. 
offices  of  pieiy,  which  are  accustomed  to  be  done  by' 
""the  faithful  for  other  faithful  according  to  the  custoni 
of  the  Church."  So  decreed  the  Council  of  Florence 


X.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remind  the  reader 
what  the  faith  of  the  Church,  with  regard  to  Purga 
tory,  was  in  the  sixteenth  century,  when  Luther  and 
Calvin  and  other  reformers  rose  up  and  blasphemed 
against  it.  The  celebrated  Council  of  Trent,  which 
was  summoned  together  to  defend  and  proclaim  the 
teaching  of  the  Church  against  the  innovators,  de 
nned  her  faith  on  this  point,  under  pain  of  anathema, 
in  the  following  form  :  "If  anyone  shall  have  said 
that  to  every  sinner  who  repents,  after  having  received 
the  grace  of  justification,  sin  is  so  remitted,  and  the 
guilt  of  eternal  punishment  blotted  out,  that  no  guilt 
of  temporal  punishment  may  remain  to  be  paid,  either 
in  this  world  or  in  the  future  Purgatory,  before  the 
approach  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven  can  lie  open  to 
him,  let  him  be  anathema."  In  this  way  does  the 
Council  of  Trent  embrace  in  its  definition  the  faith 
of  all  antiquity. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

IT   IS   PROVED    FROM   THE   LITURGIES. 

LITURGY  is  a  Greek  word  which  means  public  ministry 
or  office.  Taking  it  in  its  strict  ecclesiastical  sense, 
it  is  understood  to  mean  a  certain  order  of  prayers 
and  ceremonies,  which  is  adopted  in  the  Mass,  and 
according  to  which  that  holy  sacrifice  is  performed. 
Rites  and  prayers,  among  which  the  words  of  Christ 
in  instituting  it  held  a  conspicuous  place,  were  always 
used  by  the  officiating  priest.  Yet  the  discipline  of 
the  different  churches  in  this  matter  was  not  always 
the  same.  Hence  several  liturgies  came  to  be  in 
use. 

_Jn  the  Mass,  the  most  solemn  act  of  religious 
worship,  the  Church,  from  the  very  beginning,  has 
T>eeh  always  accustomed  to  pray  for  the  dead  in  her'" 
various  liturgies.     Then  prayer  for  the  dead  must  be_" 
no  human  rite,  but  it  must  have  divine  sanction. 

Though  the  liturgies,  like  the  Symbol  and  the  forms 
ofThe  Sacraments,  were  not  committed  to  writing  be 
fore  the  fourth  or  fifth  century  (at  least  this  is  the 
opinion  of  Le  Brun,  though  he  is  contradicted  by_ 
Muratori,  Devoti,  and  others,  of  whom  the  first  says, 
that  the  prayers  and  rites  were  committed  to  memory). 
still  they  were  observed  before  that  time.  As  there,  was ._ 
always  a  sacrifice  in  the  Church,  so  was  there  always 
a  rite  according  to  which  it  was  offered  up.  Th's~ 
rite  may  have  differed  in  accidental,  but  it  was  the 
same  in  substantial  matters.  It  came  down  from  the 
dawn  of  Christianity.  This  is  why  St.  Epiphanius* 
says  of  the  Apostles,  that  they  were  "  the  authors  and 
makers  of  mysteries."  The  order  of  offering  sacrifice, 
as  Cardinal  Bona  observes,  was  received  from  the 

*  Hacr.  79,  n.  13. 
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Apostles,  and  then  spread  abroad  through  the  earth. 
For  this  reason,  though  the  liturgies  may  differ  in 
some  points,  they  agree  in  many.  They  all  have  the 
Confiteor,  the  Inlroit,  or  beginning,  the  Psalms,  the 
Lessons  from  Scripture,  the  Gospel,  the  Symbol,  the 
ivashing  of  hands,  the  Commemoration  and  Invocation 
of  the  Saints,  prayers  for  the  living  and  the  dead,  re 
turning  thanks,  and  benediction,  in  addition  to  the 
essential  parts,  the  offertory,  the  consecration  and  com 
munion.  This  consent  of  the  different  churches,  so 
far  apart  from  each  other,  especially  in  ages  when 
the  means  of  transit  and  communication  between 
them  were  very  difficult,  can  be  accounted  for  only 
on  the  supposition  that  jt  was  the  work  of  the  Holy  _ 

-  Ghost. 

I.  That  th.e  Church,  in  all  its  liturgies,  poured 
forth  its  prayers  for  the  dead  who  died  in  the  Lord, 
and~~Jid'  this,  as  Pope  Celestine  I.  said,*  so  "uni 
formly  that  the  law  of  supplicating  may  lay  down,  the _ 
law  of  believing,"  is  proved  in  the  first  place  from 
the  Roman  Liturgy.  .Pope  Innocent  I.,f  in  the  early 
years  of  the  fifth  century,  attributed  this  liturgy  to 
St.  Peter:  "  It  has  been  delivered  by  the  Prin«-e  of 
the  Apostles,  Peter,  to  the  Roman  Church.".  Pope 
Vigil, \  in  the  sixth  century,  is  of  the  same  opinion. 
It  has  been  never  doubted'  in  Rome  that  this  liturgy. 

-  -rnrc-rtrme  down  by  tradition  from  St.  Peter.     In  this 

-  Rom*»  lllUlg'y  V/6  hnd  the  same  prayer— the  very 
same  Memento— for  the    dead,  that    is    said  in  the 
Mass   at  the    present    day :    "  Remember,  also,   O 
Lord,  thy  servants   and  thy  maid-servants,  &c.     To 
them,  and  all   that  rest  in  Christ,  we  pray  Thee  to 
grant   a    place   of   refreshment    and  light."      What 
words  conceived,  or  put  in  print,  at  the  present  day, 
could  express  belief  in  Purgatory  with  more  clear- 

*  Epist.  ad  Gall,  cpisc.,  chap  ii.      t  Epist.  ad  Decentium, 
t  Epist.  ad  Profut. 


l/ir 
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ness  ?  s^u  the  holy  sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  the  most 
solemn  function  performed  by  a  Christian  priest,  he 
makes  a  commemoration  of  the  dead,  and  prays  God 
to  grant  them  rest,  and  he  does  this  in  the  very  same 
words  that  are  in  use  at  present  on  the  same  occasion 
of  offering  up  the  body  and  blood  of  our  Lord.) 

II.  Prayer  for  the  dead  is  found,  in  the  second 
place,  in  the  Gallican  liturgy.  This  is  the  liturgy 
which  was  in  use  in  the  churches  of  Gaul  until  the 
year  758.  It  is  thought  to  have  been  originally  in 
troduced  there  by  those  eastern  saints  who  brought 
the  light  of  the  Gospel  into  that  country.  Though 
it  differs  in  some  points  from  the  Roman  liturgy,  it 
has  the  same  Memento,  or  commemoration  of  the 
dead,  as  the  latter. 

>>  III.  The  Ambrosian  liturgy,  observed  in  the  church 
of  Milan,  also  bears  witness  to  the  custom  of  praying 
for  the  dead.  This  liturgy  is  ascribed  by  some  to  St. 
Ambrose,  and  by  others  to  St.  Barnaba,  either  a  very 
safe  authority  for  what  maybe  the  custom  or  faith  of 
the  Church.  Like  ours,  the  Ambrosian  liturgy  has 
its  Masses  for  the  dead.  In  one  of  the  prayers  at 
the  Offertory  it  entreats  rest  and  peace  for  the  faith 
ful  departed. 

IV.  The  Mozardbic  liturgy  attests  the  faith  of  the 
..Spanish  "Church  with  regard  to  prayer  for  the  dead. 
mozarabic  is  the  adjective  form  of  Mozarabes,  which 
is  a  word  corrupted  from  Mixtarales,  a  name  given 
to  the  Christians  who  mixed  up  with  the  Moors  or 
Arabs,  by  whom  the  fair  provinces  of  Spain  had1 
been  overrun.  The  Mozarattic  liturgy  has  this 
prayer  :  "  We  offer  to  Thee,  O  God,  the  immaculate 
host  ....  for  thy  holy  Church  ....  and  the  rest 
or  indulgence  of  the  faithfnl  departed,  that  having 
changed  the  lot  of  sad  mansions,  they  may  enjoy  the 
happy  society  of  the  just." 

V._The  eastern,  as  well  as  the  western,  liturgies^ 
afford  usTexamples  of  prayer  for  theHead.     TKere  is^ 
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jioliturg.)Lpf  an^secLnC_Qii£HtaL  ChrisiiaoSj.  some 
of  whom  have  been  separated  from  the  Church  since 
the  fifth  or  sixth  century,  but  has  such  prayer.  A 
very  ancient  fragment  of  a  liturgy  is  extant  in  the 
Apostolic  Constitutions  in  which  occurs  this  prayer 
for  the  dead  :  "  For  our  brethren  who  have  gone  to 
rest  in  Christ,  let  us  pray  that  God,  the  lover  of  men, 
who  hath  received  the  soul  of  a  dead  man,  may  re 
mit  to  him  every  voluntary  and  involuntary  sin,  and, 
being  rendered  propitious  and  clement,  may  place 
him  in  the  region  of  the  pious  who  rest  in  the  bosom  of 
Abraham. 

•   VI.  Next  comes  the  liturgy  bearing  the  name  of 
St.  James,  which  was  observed  not  onl^r  in  Jerusalem^ 
but  al  so  fh  rough  out  all  Syria.     There  is  no  doubt  as 
to  its   early  antiquity,  for  it  was  treated  on   by  St. 
Cyril   of  Jerusalem   in  his  Mystagogic  Catechism  in 
the  year  347  or  348.  The  orthodox  and  the  heterodox 
alike  have  held  this  Apostolical  monument  in  th 
i  -utmost  respect.     In   it  is    preserved    the    followinj 
/  prayer:  "  Remember  also,   O  Lord,  the    orthodoj 
i   priests,  long  ago  deceased,  the    deacons   and   the\ 
I    sub-deacons  ....    Give  rest  to  their  souls,  bodies, 
and  spirits  ....  rendering  them  worthy  of  the  joy] 
<    whjrj]Js  in  thp  bosom  of  A_braham_."  v— 

VII.  The  two  principal  liturgies  followed  by  the 
Greeks  subject  to  the  Patriarchate  of  Constantinople 
are  those  of  St.  Basil  and  St.  John  Chrysostom/ 
There  is  no  doubt  that  St.  Basil  was  the  author  of  one 
of  them,  whilst  the  other,  which  till  then  was  named 
the  liturgy  of  the  Apostles,  was  attributed  to  St.  John 
Chrysostom  only  three  hundred  years  after  his  death. 
The  latter  is  followed  not  only  by  all  the  Greek 
churches  of  the  Ottoman  empire  which  are  subject 
to  the  Patriarchate  of  Constantinople,  but  also  by  the 
Polish  and  Russian  churches.  In  these  liturgies, 
so  universally,  especially  the  latter,  followed  by  the 
Greek  churches,  we  have  this  prayer;  "  Give  rest,  O 
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Christ,  with  the  pious  and  just  to  the  souls  of  the  dead, 
who,  separated  from  us,  have  gone  out  of  this  world. 
Let  thy  cross  be  to  them  a  bridge,  and  thy  baptism 
a  covering,  thy  body  and  thy  holy  blood  be  a  way 
that  may  lead  to  thy  kingdom."  So  we  see  the 
Church  everywhere,  he  it  east  or  be  it  west,  be  it  in 
the  city  by  the  Bosphorus  or  in  the  more  renowned 
city  by  the  Tiber,  be  it  on  the  banks  of  the  Volga  or 
on  the  banks  of  the  Tagus,  be  it  amid  the  valleys  of 
Syria,  or  in  the  interesting  land  of  the  Gaul,  adopting 
formulas  substantially  the  same,  indicative  of  her 
faith  in  Purgatory.  What  the  Church  everywhere 
and  in  every  age  professes  it  shows  a  great  want  of 
shrewdness  to  deny. 

It  requires  some  explanation  that  the  Church,  in 
some  of  these  liturgies,  begs  "  rest  for  the  souls, 
bodies,  and  spirits"  of  the  dead,  "delivering  them 
from  infinite  damnation."  This  prayer,  according 
to  the  mind  of  the  Church,  refers  to  those  who  are  at 
the  very  moment  of  death.  The  Church  to-day  prays 
that  the  dead  may  be  delivered  from  the  pains  of  hell, 
from  the  profound  pit,  and  from  the  mouth  of  the  lion  ; 
and  yet  no  one  is  so  ignorant  of  her  faith  as  to 
imagine  that  she  believes  that  the  damned  can  be 
relieved  by  our  prayers.  When  she  presents  such  a 
form  of  prayer  for  the  dead  it  is  for  those  who  are 
at  the  very  point  of  death.  If  such  be  the  mind  of 
the  Church  to-day,  the  same  was  its  mind  always, 
for,  as  Bossuet  remarks,  what  was  once  believed  in 
the  eternal  Church  was  always  believed  in  it. 

It  may  be  observed  also  that  when  the  Church 
prays  to  God  to  spare  "sinners  in  the  day  of  judg 
ment,"  that  is,  because  scarcely  the  just  shall  be 
saved  on  that  day ;  because,  but  for  the  divine 
mercy,  there  would  be  reason  to  fear  even  for  one 
who  had  led  a  life  worthy  of  all  praise ;  and,  also, 
because  there  shall  be  persons — such  as  those  who 
will  be  alive  till  then — who  shall  not  have  paid,  or 
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even  commenced  to  pay,  the  punishment  due  to  sin 
in  Purgatory. 

Another  point  requiring  explanation  is  this,  that 
the  Syriac  liturgy*  prays  that  God  "  may  grant  rest 
and  good  remembrance  to  the  prophets,  the  Apostles, 
and  especially  the  most  holy  Mother  of  God,  Mary." 
The  explanation  is  this,  that  it  is  one  thing  to  make 
a  remembrance  of  the  saints,  and  another  thing  to 
ask  rest  for  the  dead.  The  ancient  Church  made 
this  distinction.  St.  Epiphaniusf  says  :  "  We  make 
mention  of  the  just  and  sinners  alike  :  of  the  sinners 
indeed,  that  we  may  obtain  mercy  of  the  Lord  for 
them,  but  of  the  just  .  .  .Apostles.  .  .  martyrs,  that, 
rendering  a  certain  singular  honour  to  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  on  account  of  the  benefits  conferred  on  them, 
we  may  separate  them  from  the  order  of  other  men." 
St.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  says  ;  J  "  We  offer  this  sacrifice 
to  Thee,  that  we  may  remember  also  those  who  have 
gone  to  sleep  before  us,  first,  the  patriarchs,  prophets, 
apostles,  martyrs,  that  God,  by  their  intercession, 
may  receive  our  prayers  ;  then  for  the  dead  fathers." 
St.  Augustine  also  says  :§  "  The  ecclesiastical  dis 
cipline  obtains  that  the  faithful  know  well,  when  the 
martyrs  are  recited  in  that  place  at  the  altar  of  God, 
that  prayer  is  not  offered  for  them,  but  for  the  other 
commemorated  persons  prayer  is  offered."  It  is  clear, 
then,  that  the  Syriac  liturgy,  which  is  the  only  one 
that  entreats  rest  and  glory  for  the  dead  without, 
distinction  between  the  saints  and  the  souls  in  Pur 
gatory,  must  be  understood  in  an  accommodated 
sense,  so  as  to  mean  that,  while  it  prays  for  rest  for 
some,  it  felicitates  the  others  on  having  already  ob 
tained  glory.  This  distinction  or  distribution  of  sense 
is  found  in  this  liturgy  itself.  After  the  commemoration 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  it  continues  :  "  In  whose 


*  Tom.  6,  P,ibliot.  Patrum,  p.  36.         t  H;ier.  75,  n.  7. 
t  Catech.  Mystagogica  5,  p.  241.  \  Serin.  159,  n.  i. 
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honour  and  favour  this  oblation  is  offered."  Then, 
in  reference  to  the  ordinary  dead,  or  the  souls  in 
Purgatory,  it  proceeds :  "  Receive  the  souls  of  thy 
servants,  of  whom  we  make  a  commemoration,  and 
place  them,  O  Lord  ....  in  the  blessed  mansions 
of  thy  Father  with  Abraham  and  Isaac  and  Jacob, 
thy  friends,  and  with  all  thy  saints."  It  is  not 
enough  for  us  to  admit  with  Calvin  that  for  "more 
than  thirteen  hundred  years  "  before  his  time  "  it 
was  the  custom  to  offer  prayers  for  the  dead  ;"  or  to 
assert  with  Peter  the  Martyr  (so  styled)  that  "the 
Church  had  always  prayed  for  the  dead,"  but  we  must 
proclaim  with  tin;  whole  Church  of  Christ  on  earth 
for  ever,  that  "  it  is  a  holy  and  a  wholesome  thought 
to  pray  for  the  dead  that  they  may  be  loosed  from 
their  sins." 


CHAPTER  IX, 

IT  IS  PROVED  FROM  THE  CUSTOM  OF  THE  SYNAGOGUE. 

THE  Jewish  Synagogue  believed  in  Purgatory  and 
offered  prayers  for  the  dead.  As  this  custom  de 
scended  to  the  Jews  of  aftertime  from  the  Machabees, 
so  did  it  come  down  to  these  from  the  ancient 
Hebrews.  Richard  Simon,  in  his  book  on  the  Rites 
of  the  jews,  shows  that  this  custom  existed  among 
them.  Bartholoccius*  confirms  the  existence  of  this 
custom  when,  speaking  of  the  faith  of  the  Jews  in 
this  matter,  he  says:  "In  the  particular  judgment, 
if  the  souls  of  the  just  be  found  with  the  guilt  of 
mortal  sin  remitted,  or  if  they  may  have  died  with 
lesser  faults,  they  (the  Hebrews)  believe  that  they 
descend  into  the  gehenna  of  fire,  whence  they  are 

*  Bibliotheea  Rabbinica,  Tom.  2,  p.  149. 
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afterwards  to  ascend."  Speaking  on  the  matter 
farther  on  in  the  same  work,  he  says  :  "  The  Hebrews 
do  not  consider  it  so  necessary  to  assign  the  place 
of  gehenna  of  purifying  souls,  since  souls  may  be 
sometimes  cleansed  elsewhere,  that  is,  in  those  places 
destined  by  God  for  this,  whether  by  fire  or  by  other 
wonderful  and  different  modes,  from  which  they 
believe  that  they  (the  souls)  are  liberated  by  the 
suffrages  and  prayers  of  men  ....  this  custom  also 
prevails  to-day  among  the  Hebrews  of  every  nation, 
that  within  a  year  of  the  death  of  a  parent  the  son 
should  recite  the  same  prayer  for  the  expiation  of 
the  faults  of  his  father,  and  the  liberation  of  his 
soul  from  the  pains  of  Purgatory,  which  prayer  is 
called  the  prayer  of  an  orphan."  What  is  all  this 
but  a  proof  of  the  strongest  faith  in  Purgatory,  and 
that  the  origin  of  this  faith  must  be  sought  for 
among  the  first  fathers  of  that  nation  which  was  so 
favoured  by  God,  and  to  which  He  so  often  gave 
His  commands  and  intrusted  His  counsels  ? 


CHAPTER  X. 

IT    IS    PROVED    FROM   THEOLOGICAL    REASONS. 

BY  theological  reasons  we  understand  those  reasons 
or  arguments  which  human  reason  draws  from  those 
principles  and  truths  of  theology  which  are  admitted 
by  all  theologians.  Suppose  that  it  is  a  principle 
admitted  by  theologians  that  penance  is  necessary 
for  salvation,  human  reason  concludes  at  once  that 
we  are  bound  to  receive  it  under  pain  of  mortal  sin. 
This  conclusion  may  be  called  a  theological  reason. 
Now,  the  following  theological  reasons  prove  or  con 
firm  the  existence  of  Purgatory. 
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I.  After  sin  is  forgiven,  there  remains  very  often  a 
temporal  punishment  to  be  paid.  Sometimes,  it  is 
true,  the  whole  temporal  punishment  may  be  remitted 
along  with  sin.  This  is  the  case  in  baptism  and 
martyrdom,  which,  if  received  with  proper  disposi 
tions,  remit  all  punishments  due  to  sin.  The  same 
happens,  but  rarely,  in  the  case  of  vehement  contri 
tion  and  intense  charity.  Sorrow  and  love  so  seldom 
forgive  all  the  punishments  of  sin  that  King  David 
sighed  :*  "  Deliver  me  from  blood,  O  God."  He 
referred  to  the  blood  of  Urias  and  his  fellow  com 
batants,  whose  death  he  had  procured  in  battle,  and 
though  he  had  repented  of  his  crime,  he  still  begged 
to  be  delivered  from  its  effects,  from  the  punishments 
due  to  it. 

It  is  related  in  the  second  Book  of  Kingsf  that 
after  David  had  been  guilty  of  adultery  and 
had  repented  of  it,  and  the  prophet  Nathan  had 
assured  him,  "  The  Lord  also  hath  taken  away  thy 
sin,"  still  the  prophet  added  :  "  Nevertheless,  because 
thou  hast  given  occasion  to  the  enemies  of  the  Lord 
to  blaspheme,  for  this  thing,  the  child  that  is  born  of 
thee  shall  surely  die."  A  little  further  on  in  the 
same  chapter  of  the  second  Book  of  Kings  we  are 
told  that  the  child  really  did  die.  Here  is  temporal 
punishment,  after  the  sin  itself  was  forgiven. 

In  the  same  Book  of  KingsJ  we  find  that  God 
struck  Israel  with  a  plague  that  took  away  the  life  of 
seventy  thousand  men,  on  account  of  the  vanity  of 
David  in  numbering  the  people ;  and  this  punish 
ment  was  inflicted  after  the  repentance  of  the  king. 

It  is  related  in  the  Book  of  Numbers§  that  while 
God  was  pleased  to  give  Moses  a  glimpse  of  the 
promised  land,  He  decreed  that  he  should  never 
enter  it,  in  punishment  of  a  certain  diffidence  and 
weakness  of  faith,  to  which  he  had  given  way  when 

*  Ps.  50,  16.      +  Chap,  xii.,  v.  13,  8oc.      *  2  Kings,  24,  15.      $27,13. 
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God  commanded  him  to  mfraculously  supply  the 
people  with  water,  by  striking  the  rock  with  his  rod. 

In  the  Book  of  Genesis*  God  condemned  our  first 
parents  to  various  penalties  on  account  of  their 
disobedience  to  Him. 

Hence  the  temporal  punishment  generally  remains 
still  due  to  God,  after  the  sin  is  forgiven.  But  this 
punishment  is  not  always  paid  in  the  present  life, 
partly  through  negligence,  and  partly  because  the 
penitent  is  often  taken  away  quickly,  after  having 
obtained  pardon  of  sin,  before  he  has  time  to  do 
penance  for  it.  Therefore  this  penance  for  sin,  this 
temporal  punishment  due  to  it,  must  be  borne  in  the 
other  life.  "Otherwise,"  as  St.  Thomasf  observes, 
"  the  condition  of  the  negligent  would  be  better 
than  that  of  the  cautious,  if  they  should  not  have  to 
endure  in  the  future  the  punishment  which  they  do 
not  pay  here  for  their  sins." 

II.  To  establish  the  doctrine  of  Purgatory,  it  is 
enough  to  admit  the  four  following  points: — 

1.  That  there  are  some  sins  that  are  only  venial. 

2.  That  people  shall  render  an  account  of  these  on 
the  day  of  particular  judgment. 

3.  That  this  account  they  are  to  render  is  in  order 
to  their  punishment.     And 

4.  That  they  must  fully  pay  this  punishment  before 
they  can  enter  heaven,  or  enjoy  the  beatific  vision. 

Now  each  of  these  points  is  certain,  and  beyond 
the  region  of  doubt. 

i .  It  is  certain  that  some  sins  are  venial,  or  so  light, 
that  they  can  consist  in  a  just  person  with  the  state 
of  grace  or  the  friendship  of  God.  This  is  proved 
from  Scripture  and  from  reason. 

It  is  proved  from  Scripture.  In  the  Book  of 
ProverbsJ  it  is  said  :  "A  just  man  shall  fall  seven 
times;"  and  in  St.  James  §  it  is  said:  "In  many 

*  Chap.  iii.  16.      t  Lib.  4.  Contra  gentes,  chap.  xci.      t  xxiiii.  16.      I  iii.  t 
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things  we  all  offend."  These  sentences  are  under 
stood  to  refer  to  the  just,  so  that  a  man  may  be  just 
and  at  the  same  time  fall  or  offend  God.  Again  in 
St  Matthew*  some  sins  are  compared  to  a  mote,  or 
very  small  particle  in  the  eye,  and  in  St.  Paul,f  as  we 
have  already  had  occasion  to  see,  they  are  compared 
to  wood,  hay,  and  stubble.  From  these  passages  of 
Scripture  we  must  conclude,  that  there  are  some  sins, 
which,  of  their  own  nature,  are  light  or  venial.  On 
this  matter  St.  Augustine  saysrj  "There  are  some 
sins  that  spring  from  infirmity,  some  from  ignorance, 
some  from  malice  ....  everyone  .... 
can  estimate  what  sins  may  be  venial." 

It  is  proved  from  reason.  As  in  human  society 
there  are  certain  light  faults  or  offences  committed 
by  one  person  against  another,  which  do  not  dissolve 
their  friendship;  so  in  the  society  or  friendship 
which  man  enjoys  with  God,  there  are  light  faults  or 
offences  committed,  which  do  not  sever  him  from 
the  friendship  of  God. 

2.  People  shall  render  an  account  of  these  venial 
sins  on  the  day  of  judgment.  This  is  patent,  for  we  read 
in  St.  Matthew  §  that  they  shall  render  an  account  on 
that  day  even  of  every  idle  word  they  may  have  spoken  : 
"Every  idle  word  that  men  shall  speak,  they  shall 
render  an  account  for  it  in  the  day  of  judgment." 
It  is   easy  then   to    see   that   they  shall  render  an 
account  of  venial  sins. 

3.  They  shall  render  this  account  of  venial  sins, 
in  order  that  they  may  receive  punishment  for  them. 
They  are  not  called  on  to  render  an  account  of  venial 
sins,  that  they  may  receive  praise  or  reward  for  them. 
Therefore  they  are  to  render  this  account,  in  order 
that  they  may  receive  punishment  for  them. 

4.  They  must  pay  this  punishment  before  going  to 
heaven.     The  soul  cannot  enter  heaven  till  it  is  free 

*  Chap.  vii.  5.          +  i  Cor.  iii.  12.         *  Lib.  83,  quaest.  q.  26.        5  xii.  36. 
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from  sin  of  every  sort,  for,  as  we  read  in  the  Apoca 
lypse,*    "  There   shall   not   enter   into   it  anything 

defiled."- 

II.  The  general  belief  in  Purgatory  is  a  proof  of 
its  existence.  This  belief  is  the  belief  of  all  time. 
We  know  from  the  Book  of  Machabees,  and  from 
their  own  historian,  Josephus,f  that  the  Hebrews 
believed  in  Purgatory.  We  have  before  had  occasion 
to  give  the  text  of  Machabees,  which  clearly 
establishes  the  faith  of  the  Jewish  Synagogue  on  the  / 
point.  Josephus  shows  that  the  Jews  were  accus-/ 
tomed  to  pray  for  the  dead,  though  not  for  those  who 
were  guilty  of  suicide.,.  The  Mohammedans  profess 
~thrs~  faith  in  their  Kotan.  It  was  not  unknown  to 
Gentile  philosophers,  like  Plato,  or  pagan  poets,  like 
Virgil. J  Except  Protestants,  all  Christians,  includ 
ing  even  those  sects  who  separated  from  the  Church 
in  remote  centuries,  make  open  profession  of  it. 
This  faith  is  so  wide-spread  and  so  constant  that  it 
seems  to  spring  from  the  light  of  reason  itself;  or 
perhaps  we  should  rather  say,  that  it  is  the  result  of 
tradition,  derived  from  the  sons  of  Noe,  with  which 
the  minds  of  men,  dispersed  throughout  the  world, 
have  become  so  imbued,  that  it  can  be  no  more 
banished  from  them  than  the  conviction  of  reward 
for  the  good,  or  of  punishment  for  the  bad. 

IV.  The  various  apparitions  of  souls  in  Purgator 
which  are  described  in  the  writings  of  the  Father 
asking  the  prayers  and  assistance  of  the  living,  con 
firm  this  doctrine.  St.  Bernard, §  Venerable  Bede, 
St.  Peter  Barman,!"  B.  Gregory  of  Tours,**  and  St 
Gregory  the  Great,ff  relate  apparitions  of  this  kind. 
We  cannot  doubt  these,  for  the  Fathers  who  relate 
them  were  men  of  rare  piety,  of  deep  intelligence, 
and  of  great  discernment.  

7.    f  De  Bello  Tudaico.  ch.  xix.    *  JEneid.  6.    ?  Vita  B.  Malachiae. 

II  Lib.  3  Hist.  Angl.  ITEpist.  ad  Desiderium. 

De  Gloria  Confessorum,  ch.  v.  tt  Lib.  4  Dialog,  ch.  xl. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

IT  IS  FURTHER  PROVED  FROM  THE  PRACTICE  OF 
THE  EARLY  IRISH  CHURCH. 


IT  is  abundantly  proved  that  the  ancient  Church  of 
Ireland  believed  in  the  existence  of  Purgatory. 
Even  Protestant  writers,  such  as  Archbishop  Usher, 
have  admitted  this.  Forced  by  the  irresistible 
testimony  of  our  canons,  liturgies,  and  writers, 
Usher  was  obliged  to  admit  that  the  ancient  Irish 
were  accustomed  to  offer  up  the  Eucharistic  sacrifice 
for  the  dead,  and  that  Requiem  Masses,  or  those 
offered  for  the  faithful  departed,  were  celebrated 
daily. 

I.  The  surest  and  most  indisputable  means,  to  find 
the  faith  and  practice  of  any  national  Church,  are 
the  public  acts  of  that  Church  ;  that  is,  the  canons 
which  were  passed  in  its  synods,  and  are  still  extant. 
If  we  refer  to  the  ancient  Canons  of  the  Church  of 
Ireland,  it  will  appear  to  us,  as  clear  as  the  sun  over 
our  head,  that  she  was  accustomed  to  offer  the 
sacrifice  of  propitiation,  and  to  pray  for  the  dead. 
In  D'Achery's  collection*  an  ancient  canon  is  given, 
in  which  the  synod  expresses  its  mind  thus  :  "  The 
Church  offers  for  the  souls  of  the  deceased  in  four 
ways  :  for  the  very  good  the  oblations  are  simply 
thanksgivings ;  for  the  very  bad  they  become  consola 
tions  to  the  living  ;  for  such  as  were  not  very  good, 
the  oblations  are  made  in  order  to  obtain  full  re 
mission  ;  and  for  those  who  were  not  very  bad,  that 
their  punishment  may  be  rendered  more  tolerable"  Here 
we  have  in  unequivocal  terms  the  doctrine  of 
Purgatory.  The  holy  sacrifice  was  offered  up  for 
the  full  remission  of  those  deceased  souls  who  were 

*  Lib.  2,  chap.  xx. 
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not  very  good;  and  that  their  punishment  may  be 
rendered  more  tolerable  for  those  who  were  not  very 
bad.  This  establishes  in  the  clearest  manner,  that 
the  Catholic  tenet  of  praying  for  the  dead  was 
universally  believed  and  practised  in  the  ancient 
Church  of  Ireland.  Usher  was  well  acquainted  with 
the  above  important  canon;  and  yet  he  did  not 
produce  it,  because  he  knew  right  well  that  such  a 
public  document,  such  a  solemn  attestation  of  the 
whole  Irish  Church,  would  destroy  his  cause,  and 
that  he  could  no  longer  impose  on  the  credulity  of 
his  dupes. 

II.  To  the  aforesaid  canon,  we  may  subjoin  a  more 
ancient  one,  v.hich  is  entitled  "Of  the  oblation  for 
the  dead."  It  is  the  twelfth  among  the  canons  of 
the  synod  of  St.  Patrick.  It  is  couched  in  these 
words  :  "  Hear  the  Apostle  saying,  there  is  a  sin  unto 
death,  I  do  not  say  that  for  it  any  one  do  pray.  And 
the  Lord  :  Do  not  give  the  holy  to  dogs.  For  he  who 
will  not  deserve  to  receive  the  Sacrifice  during  his 
life,  how  can  it  help  him  after  his  death  ?  "  It  follows 
from  the  canon,  that  the  Holy  Sacrifice  was  accus 
tomed  to  be  offered  for  the  purpose  of  helping  persons 
after  their  death.  What  else  is  this  but  a  profession 
of  faith  in  Purgatory  ?  The  sin  unto  death,  referred 
to  in  the  canon,  is  final  impenitence.  They,  who  die 
with  final  impenitence  in  their  heart,  are  cast  into 
hell;  and  therefore  the  Sacrifice  is  of  no  help  to 
them.  "  For,"  the  canon  says,  "  he  who  will  not 
deserve  to  receive  the  Sacrifice  during  his  life,  how 
can  it  help  him  after  his  death?"  From  this  it  is 
clear  that,  according  to  the  canon  of  the  synod,  he 
who  deserved  to  receive  the  Sacrifice  during  life  could 
obtain  help  from  it  after  his  death.  Hence  there  is 
a  state  in  which  souls  need,  and  can  receive  this 
help  ;  or  in  other  words  there  is  a  Purgatory.  Usher 
also  omitted  to  give  this  canon,  for  he  lsaw  it  would 
not  suit  his  purpose. 
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III.  The  Liturgies  of  the  ancient  Irish  Church  in 
like  manner  breathe  the  doctrine  of  Purgatory.  We 
shall  draw  the  attention  of  the  reader  only  to  one  of 
them.  This  is  the  ancient  Irish  Missal,  the  Cursus 
Scotorum.  It  was  the  only  Missal  in  use  in  this 
country  until  about  the  close  of  the  sixth  century, 
when,  probably,  the  Gallican  Liturgy,  the  Cursus 
Gallorum,  was  introduced.  The  Cursus  Scoiorum  was 
brought  to  Ireland  by  St.  Patrick.  Thus  it  was  in 
universal  use  in  the  time  of  the  first  class  of  Irish 
saints.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  Liturgy 
which  was  originally  drawn  up  by  the  Evangelist  St. 
Mark,  and  used  by  him.  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen,  St. 
Basil,  and  other  Greek  Fathers  adopted  it;  as  did 
also  Cassian,  Honoratus  of  Lerins,  St.  Caesar  of 
Aries,  St.  Lupus  of  Troies,  and  St,  German  of 
Auxerre.  It  was  from  the  last  named  that  St. 
Patrick  received  it,  as  he  was  about  to  start  on  his 
mission  to  Ireland.  Mabillon  found  a  copy  of  it, 
which  he  believed  to  have  been  then  at  least  a 
thousand  years  old,  on  his  visit  to  the  famous 
monastery  of  Bobbio,  in  Italy,  which  was  founded  by 
one  of  the  greatest  of  our  Irish  saints,  Colombanus. 

This  Liturgy  has  two  Masses  for  the  Dead  ;  one  is 
a  general  Mass,  and  the  other  is  a  Mass  of  a 
deceased  Priest  (Missa  Sacerdotis  Defuncti).  Now, 
what  was  the  object  of  these  Masses,  unless  it  was 
the  belief  of  the  Irish  Church,  that  the  dead  could 
be  relieved  by  such  Masses,  and  consequently  that 
there  was  such  a  place  as  Purgatory  ? 

In  order  to  enter  more  in  detail  into  these  Masses 
for  the  dead,  we  must  turn  ourattention  to  some  of  the 
prayers,  or,  as  the  Missal  itself  styles  them,  coniesta- 
twnes,  that  are  contained  in  them.  In  the  Mass  for 
the  dead,  which  is  entitled  "  Pro  defunctis,"  is  found 
the  following  prayer: — "Grant,  O  Lord,  to  him,  thy 
servant  deceased,  the  pardon  of  all  his  sins,  in  that 
secret  abode,  where  there  is  no  longer  room  for 
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penance;  do  Thou,  O  Christ,  receive  the  soul  of  thy 
servant,  which  Thou  hast  given,  and  forgive  him  his 
trespasses  more  abundantly  than  he  has  forgiven 
those  who  have  trespassed  against  him."  There  is 
the  belief  of  the  ancient  Irish  Church  in  Purgatory, 
and  in  the  utility  of  prayer  for  the  dead,  in  order  to 
obtain  pardon  of  all  their  sins. 

This  ancient  Missal  has  also  a  Mass  for  the  living 
and  the  dead.  In  this  Mass,  which  is  entitled  "  Pro 
vivis  et  defunctis,"  is  found  the  following  prayer; — 
"  Propitiously  grant  that  this  sacred  oblation  may  be 
profitable  to  the  dead  in  obtaining  pardon,  and  to  the 
living  in  obtaining  salvation;  grant  to  them  (the 
dead  as  well  as  the  living)  the  full  remission  of  all 
their  sins,  and  that  indulgence  which  they  have 
always  deserved."  This  prayer  supposes,  or  perhaps 
I  should  rather  say,  states  that  the  holy  sacrifice  is 
profitable  to  the  dead,  in  the  sense  of  obtaining 
pardon.  Hence  there  are  some  just  souls  who, 
after  departing  this  life,  are  liable  for  some  sins  or 
debts,  from  which  they  must  be  freed  or  discharged 
before  they  can  enter  heaven. 

IV.  To  revert  again  to  the  testimony  drawn  Trom 
Synods,  we  may  call  the  reader's  attention  once 
more  to  D'Achery's  collection  of  the  Canons  of  the 
ancient  Irish,  in  which  is  found  the  foil-owing  one  :* 
"  The  Synod  says  :  The  Church  now  offers  the 
sacrifice  to  God  in  many  ways  (for  many  reasons) ; 
first,  for  itself;  secondly,  for  the  commemoration  of 
Jesus  Christ ;  and,  thirdly,  for  the  souls  of  the  de 
parted"  In  the  clearest  manner  possible  it  is  said, 
that  the  Irish  Church  of  old  offered  up  the  holy 
sacrifice  for  the  faithful  departed.  Here  in  an 
express  Canon,  we  have  the  faith  of  the  whole 
Church  of  Ireland.  We  could  have  no  clearer, 
and  certainly  no  more  authoritative  exposition  of  her 

•Lib.  u,  cap.  ix. 
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faith.  According  to  that  faith,  she  held  that  there 
was  a  Purgatory  ;  and  she  offered  up  her  Masses 
and  her  prayers  for  the  souls  that  were  suffering  in 
it.  It  would  be  sheer  folly  then  to  deny,  that  the 
early  Irish  Church  believed  in  Purgatory. 

V.  In  the  ancient  life  of  St.  Ita,  who  lived  in  the 
sixth  century,  and  whose  name  is  so  closely  associated 
with  the  diocese  of  Limerick,  where  she  is  venerated 
as  a  patroness,  and  honoured  with  a  special  Office 
since  the  early  years  of  the  rule  of  the  present 
revered  Bishop,  it  is  recorded  that  "  she  had  con 
stantly  prayed  for  the  soul  of  her  uncle,  and  that 
alms  had  been  given  by  his  sons "  for  the  same 
purpose.  It  is  stated  in  the  life  of  St.  Brendan 
"That  the  prayers  of  the  living  profit  much  the 
dead,'1  In  the  life  of  St.  Pulcherius*  it  is  related  that 
"he  was  accustomed  to  pray  for  the  repose  of  the 
soul  of  Ronan,  a  chieftain  of  Ele,  and  that  he  had  fre 
quently  recommended  the  soul  of  the  same  chieftain 
to  the  prayers  of  the  faithful."  Were  it  necessary, 
similar  authorities,  without  number,  could  be  pro 
duced  to  show  the  faith  of  the  early  Irish  Church  in 
the  existence  of  Purgatory,  as  well  as  in  the  utility 
of  our  suffrages  for  those  who  are  detained  there. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

OBJECTIONS  TO  PURGATORY  ANSWERED. 

THEY  who  are  opposed  to  this  doctrine  raise  many 
objections  to  it.  To  give  all  these  would  require 
much  space,  and  may  only  weary  the  reader.  We 
shall  give  but  one  or  two. 

*  Chap,  xviii. 
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I.  In  Ecclesiastes*  it   is   written:   "Whatsoever 
thy  hand  is  able  to  do,  do  it  earnestly  :  for  neither 
work,  nor  reason,  nor  wisdom,  nor  knowledge  shall 
be  in  hell,  whither  thou  art  hastening."     According 
to  this  text,  they  say,  there  is  no   remedy  for  us  in 
the  other  life,  no  way  to  expiate  sin,  such  as  we 
should  have  if  we  admitted  Purgatory. 

In  answer  to  this  objection,  some  interpreters  say 
that  Solomon,  in  this  place,  speaks  in  the  person  of 
those  faithless  people  who  not  only  do  not  admit 
Purgatory,  but  even  deny  the  existence  of  hell,  and 
pretend  that  there  is  no  life  after  this  present  one. 
According  to  the  mind  of  such  people,  all  ends  with 
this  life,  and  they  should  act  here  as  if  they  expected 
nothing  hereafter.  Others  say  that  he  speaks  ironi 
cally,  and  sarcastically  exhorts  the  wicked  to  gratify 
their  passions  during  the  short  time  of  this  life,  since 
their  industry  and  talent,  which  they  abuse,  shall  be 
of  no  advantage  to  them  in  hell,  whither  they  are 
going.  A  third  opinion  understands  him  to  speak  of 
the  just  in  this  sense  :  Do  what  you  can  now,  because 
after  death  neither  your  labour,  nor  sorrow,  shall 
profit  you  in  the  way  of  merit  or  satisfaction  inas 
much  as  they  are  your  works,  or  performed  by  you  ; 
nor  can  the  works  of  the  living  assist  you,  unless 
when  alive  you  may  have  merited,  by  your  good 
works,  to  be  assisted  by  them. 

II.  Another  objection  raised  against  Purgatory  is 
taken  likewise  from  Ecclesiastes  :f  "  If  the  tree  fall 
to  the  south  or  to  the  north,  in  what  place  soever  it 
shall  fall,  there  shall  it  lie."     This  sentence  would 
seem  to  show  that  there  are  but  two  places  in  the 
other  world,  the  south  and  the  north.     If  we  accept 
the  teaching  of  the  Catholic  Church  on  Purgatory, 
we  must  admit  a  middle  state,  which  would  seem  to 
be  opposed  to  the  sentence  just  quoted. 

*  ix.  10.  t  xi.  3. 
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There  are  three  answers  to  this  objection.  The 
first  is  that  if  the  Wise  Man  speaks  literally  of  the 
death  of  the  body,  he  merely  means  that  as  a  tree 
sometimes  falls  and  remains  to  rot  where  it  has 
fallen,  so  men  must  die  and  shall  never,  of  them 
selves,  rise  from  the  grave.  The  second  answer  is, 
that,  if  the  sentence  is  to  be  understood  to  refer  to 
the  soul,  the  sense  of  it  is,  that  after  this  life  we  can 
no  longer  lose  or  recover  the  divine  friendship. 
Hence  we  shall  for  ever  stand  either  to  the  south, 
where  we  will  be  unceasingly  loved  by  God,  or  to 
the  north,  where  we  shall  be  undying  objects  of  His 
hatred.  In  this  sense  the  souls  in  Purgatory  who 
have  fallen  to  the  south,  or  the  side  of  salvation,  are 
to  remain  here  for  ever.  Thirdly,  the  text,  in  ques 
tion,  raises  no  more  objection  to  Purgatory  than  to 
Limbo.  If  it  were  opposed  to  the  existence  of 
Purgatory,  so  should  it  be  to  that  of  Limbo.  The 
souls  of  the  just  of  old  did  not  descend  into  hell,  as 
is  manifest ;  nor  did  they  enter  heaven,  which  was 
shut  against  them  till  the  Ascension  of  Jesus  Christ. 
They  descended  into  Limbo.  Now,  '•'  If  the  tree 
fall  to  the  south  or  to  the  north,  in  what  place  so 
ever  it  shall  fall,  there  shall  it  lie,"  is  no  more  a 
contradiction  of  Purgatory,  than  it  was  of  Limbo. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE  PLACE  WHERE  PURGATORY  IS. 

HAVING  established,  as  we  hope,  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  reader  its  existence  against  the  incredulous 
and  the  heretic,  there  are  many  interesting  and 
useful  questions  in  connection  with  Purgatory,  to 
which  we  may  now  turn  attention.  Of  this  descrip- 
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tion  are  those  questions  which  regard,  i,  the  place 
where  Purgatory  is  ;  2,  those  who  go  there  ;  3,  the 
capacity  of  the  soul  to  merit  or  demerit  ;  4,  the 
certainty  of  the  soul  as  to  salvation  ;  5,  the  nature 
of  the  pains  of  Purgatory  ;  6,  their  gravity  ;  and,  7, 
their  duration.  We  shall  investigate  these  various 
points,  assigning  to  each  a  separate  chapter.  Then  we 
shall  turn  attention  to  other  important  questions  in 
connection  with  our  subject.  We  will  begin  with  the 
place  where  Purgatory  is. 

I.  There  have  been  various  opinions  held  as  to 
where  Purgatory  is.  There  should  be  nothing  to 
cause  admiration  in  this,  since  the  Church  has  not 
defined  where  it  is.  The  situation  of  it  is  a  question 
more  of  a  speculative  nature,  than  of  any  practical 
consequence.  It  does  not  much  matter  in  what 
place  Purgatory  is,  when  we  are  certain  that  it  exists. 
Still,  though  it  is  a  speculative  question,  it  is  an  in 
teresting  one,  and  therefore  do  we  purpose  to  give 
it  a  place  in  this  treatise. 

i.  Some  have  thought  that  Purgatory,  as  well  as 
hell,  is  nothing  else  than  the  conscience  reproving 
and  punishing  sin.  St.  Jerome,  in  his  Epistle  to 
Avitus,  says  that  Origen  held  this  opinion.  It  is 
shown  to' be  false  from  this  alone,  that  it  would 
prove  Purgatory  and  hell  to  be  in  this  life,  as  well 
as  in  the  next,  since  the  conscience  reproaches 
people  and  inflicts  its  remorse  on  them  even  here. 
This  opinion  would  prove  too  much.  It  would 
prove  that  Purgatory  exists  even  in  this  life  ;  and  it 
is  a  maxim  of  philosophers  that  what  proves  too 
much,  proves  nothing. 

2.  St.  Augustine*  at  one  time  thought  that  the 
places  where  souls  are  purified,  are  not  corporeal  or 
material.  However,  he  afterwardsf  retracted  this 
opinion. 

*  Lib.  12,  de  Genesi  ad  lit.  +  Lib.  2,  Retract.,  chap.  24. 
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3.  Some,  like  Chrysostom,  and  Gregory  of  Nyssa, 
were  of  opinion  that  the  place  in  which  souls  are 
punished  is  some  dark  and  cloudy  atmosphere, 
wherein  the  demons  dwell.  But  this  place  they 
believed  to  be  neither  on,  nor  in  the  earth. 

4»  The  opinion  of  others  is,  that  souls  are  punished 
in  the  very  places  on  earth  where  they  had  offended 
God.  This  opinion  does  not  appear  to  have  any 
solid  foundation.  Many  persons  commit  sin  in  many 
places — places  which  aresometimes  far  removed  from 
each  other.  It  is  not  likely  that  they  shall  be 
punished  in  all  these  places.  Some  who  have 
travelled  abroad  may  have  committed  sin,  let  me 
say,  in  Ireland,  in  America,  and  in  the  Antipodes. 
Is  it  reasonable  to  believe  that  they  shall  suffer 
punishment  in  all  these  countries,  which  are  so 
remote  from  each  other  ?  Moreover,  St.  Peter 
Damian,  in  his  Epistle  on  the  miracles  of  his  time, 
relates  that  Severinus  suffered  his  Purgatory  in  a 
certain  river  for  a  sin  which  he  had  committed  in 
the  palace  of  the  emperor.  This  fact,  which  St. 
Peter  Damian  has  left  us  with  his  pen,  would  go  to 
disprove  the  opinion  of  those  who  think  that  the 
soul  is  punished  in  the  place  where  it  committed 
sin. 

5.  We    learn    from    St.    Chrysostom   that    others 
placed  Purgatory  in  the  valley  of  Josaphat,  because 
he  tells  us  they  placed  hell  there,  and  Purgatory  was 
believed  to  be  near  hell.     Probably  the  reason  for 
this  opinion  was,  that  hell  is  called  Gehenna  by  our 
divine  Lord.     Gehenna  was  a  place  held  in  abomi 
nation  by  the  Jews,  who  regarded  it  as  the  equivalent 
of  hell.  It  was  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  near  Jerusalem, 
and  on  this  account,  near  the  valley  of  Josaphat.    It 
was  so  near  Josaphat  that  it  may  be  looked  upon  as 
forming  a  portion  of,  or  one  valley  with  it. 

6.  The  opinion  comni9nly  held  in  the  schools  is, 
that  Purgatory  is  in  the  bowels  or  interior  of  the 
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earth,  and  near  hell.  The  great  bulk  of  scholastic 
theologians  recognise  four  bosoms  or  inclosures,  or 
whatever  other  name  you  choose  to  call  them,  within 
the  earth,  or  at  least  one  bosom  or  inclosure  which 
is  divided  into  four  parts.  They  furthermore  say 
that  all  pains  in  the  other  life  are  reduced  to  two, 
the  pain  of  loss,  or  the  pain  of  having  lost  God,  or 
of  being  separated  from  Him  ;  and  the  pain  of  sense, 
or  the  pain  by  which  each  of  the  senses  is  afflicted. 
Again,  these  pains  are  either  eternal  or  temporal. 

One  part,  bosom,  or  inclosure,  no  longer  occupied, 
was  set  apart  for  the  souls  of  the  just  who  died  be 
fore  the  Passion  of  Jesus  Christ.  This  is  known  in 
scholastic  theology  as  the  limbus  of  the  fathers.* 
In  this  limbo  they  felt  the  pain  of  loss,  but  this  was 
only  temporal,  or  lasting  till  the  Ascension  of  our 
Lord  into  heaven. 

A  second  bosom  or  part  is  set  apart  for  infants 
who  die  without  baptism.  This  is  called  the  limbus 
of  infants. f  In  it  infants  suffer  the  pain  of  loss  ;  and 
this  is  eternal.  But  whether  they  suffer  the  pain  of 
sense,  or  not,  is  a  matter  about  which  there  exists  a 
sharp  controversy  among  theologians.  Many  scho 
lastics,  with  St.  Thomas,  hold  that  infants  dying  in 
original  sin  do  not  endure  the  pain  of  sense,  which 
they  consider  to  be  due  only  to  personal  sin  ;  whilst 
others,  following  the  guidance  of  St.  Augustine, 
hold  the  opposite  opinion.  The  adherents  of  this 
latter  opinion  cite  Scripture  in  proof  of  it.  In  St. 
Matthew J  we  read  that  Christ  shall  say  at  the  last 
judgment  to  those  on  his  left:  "  Depart  from  me, 
you  cursed,  into  everlasting  fire."  In  the  passage 
where  this  text  is  found  there  are  only  two  orders  or 
classes  to  be  judged,  one  on  the  right,  the  other  on 
the  left.  But  it  is  certain  these  infants  shall  not  be 
on  the  right.  Therefore  they  shall  be  on  the  left, 

*  Limbus  patrum.    t  Limbus  infantum.     t  xxv.,  41. 
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and  consequently  condemned  to  eternal  fire.  Again, 
they  cite  in  favour  of  this  opinion  the  Apocalypse,* 
where  it  is  said  that  "  whoever  was  not  found  written 
in  the  book  of  life  was  cast  into  the  pool  of  fire." 
They  would  argue  that  as  infants  are  surely  not 
written  in  the  book  of  life,  they  must  be  cast  into 
the  pool  of  fire. 

A  third  bosom  or  part  in,  or  under  the  earth,  is 
that  place  in  which  souls  are  purified,  known  to  us 
by  the  term  Purgatory.  There  the  souls  that  need 
purification  before  reaching  heaven  suffer  the  double 
pain  of  loss  and  of  sense ;  but  each  is  temporal,  or 
lasting  only  for  a  time. 

The  last  and  deepest  gulf,  or  part,  is  reserved  for 
the  reprobate,  for  all  those  who  die  in  mortal  sin. 
In  this  horrid  gulf  the  reprobate  suffer  at  the  same 
time  the  pain  of  loss  and  the  pain  of  sense;  and 
both  are  eternal. 

In  this  opinion  Purgatory  is  situated  between 
limbus,  or  limbo,  and  hell.  Limbus  is  higher  up 
than  hell,  having  a  great  interval  between  it  and  the 
latter  place.  For  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  Lukef  it  is 
written  that  the  rich  man,  "  lifting  up  his  eyes,"  had 
seen  Abraham  :  "  Lifting  up  his  eyes  when  he  was 
in  torments,  he  saw  Abraham  afar  off."  Three  verses 
later  it  is  also  written,  that  a  "great  chaos  "  intervened 
between  them  :  "  Between  us  and  you  there  is  fixed 
a  great  chaos."  To  place  Purgatory  between  limbus 
and  hell,  is  conformable  to  the  mind  of  St. 
Thomas. 

Before  the  Ascension  of  Christ  there  were  three 
places  into  which  souls  went — limbo,  Purgatory,  and 
hell.  There  are  also  three  now — heaven,  Purgatory, 
and  hell.  The  term  hell  embraces  the  limbus  of 
infants.  There  shall  be  only  two  receptacles  for 
souls  after  the  last  judgment — heaven  and  hell. 

*  xx.,  15.  t  xvi.,  23. 
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Heaven  shall  be  the  inheritance  of  the  elect,  and 
hell  the  lot  of  the  reprobate. 

St.  Thomas,  who  holds  that  infants  who  die  in 
original  sin  do  not  suffer  the  pain  of  sense,  has  a 
distinct  and  special  limbus  for  them.  This  he  be 
lieved  to  be  under  the  limbus  of  the  fathers,  but  still 
a  part  of  hell. 

But  as  Protestants,  and  those  who  hear  not  the 
voice  of  the  Church,  laugh  at  this  opinion,  it  is  well 
to  supply  the  reader  with  the  arguments  which 
scholastics  advance  to  sustain  it.  We  will  take 
each  of  the  subjects,  which  the  opinion  covers, 
separately,  beginning  with  the  limbus  of  the  fathers. 

II.  The  hmbus  of  the  fathers  is  proved  to  be  under  the 
earth. 

Lessius,  a  theologian  of  great  erudition,  says  that 
it  is  of  faith  that  the  limbus  of  the  fathers  is  under 
the  earth.  It  is  unnecessary  to  observe  that  when 
he  speaks  thus,  he  is  to  be  understood  as  speaking 
of  divine  faith,  or  of  a  matter  that  is  contained  in 
the  Scripture  or  tradition,  as  distinguished  from 
Catholic  divine  faith,  or  a  matter  not  alone  contained 
in  the  Scripture  or  tradition,  but  also  defined  by  the 
Church.  But  the  Church  has  never  defined  the 
situation  of  limbus,  though  this  may  be  contained 
in  the  Scripture  or  tradition. 

I.  The  subterranean  location  of  the  limbus  of  the 
fathers  is  proved  from  the  Book  of  Genesis  :*  "  I 
will  go  doivn  to  my  son  into  hell"  These  are  the 
words  of  Jacob,  a  just  and  holy  man,  in  reference  to 
his  son  Joseph,  who  was  likewise  just  and  holy. 
Both  after  death  descended  into  hell.  They  did 
not  enter  heaven,  for  it  is  evident  that  heaven  is  not 
understood  by  the  word  hell.  Nor  by  hell  are  we  to 

*xxxvii.,  35. 
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understand  the  grave.  Though  hell  is  sometimes 
used  for  the  grave,  it  cannot  be  understood  in  this 
sense  here.  Jacob  did  not  believe  his  son  was  in 
the  grave.  He  supposed  that  a  wild  beast  had 
devoured  him,  and  being  under  this  impression  he 
could  not  hope  to  go  down  to,  or  to  join  him  in  the 
grave.  One  who  is  devoured  by  a  wild  beast  finds 
not  a  grave,  in  which  the  ashes  of  his  relatives  can 
commingle  with  his. 

II.  Another  proof  of  the  subterranean  situation  of 
the  limbus  of  the  fathers  is  taken  from  the  first  Book 
of  Kings.*  Saul  sought  a  woman  with  a  divining  spirit 
to  bring  up  to  him  Samuel,  who  was  dead  and  buried. 
She  replied  :  "  I  saw  gods  (the  soul  of  Samuel) 
ascending  out  of  the  earth."  Thus  the  soul  of  the 
prophet,  which  was  in  limbo,  was  seen  to  ascend  out 
of  the  earth.  This  is  a  strong  evidence  to  sustain 
the  opinion  that  limbus  is  under  the  earth.  But 
as  some  do  not  admit  that  Samuel  did  in  truth 
appear,  it  will  be  necessary  to  dwell  a  while  on  this 
subject,  and  to  lay  before  the  reader  the  arguments 
which  demonstrate  his  real  apparition. 

What  follows  is  the  full  text  in  which  this  remark 
able  apparition  is  recorded.  Saul,  having  consulted 
God,  and  having  been  found  unworthy  to  receive  an 
answer,  changed  his  dress,  and  went  in  disguise  to 
consult  a  pythonessf  at  Endor.  "  He  (Saul)  said  to 
her  :  '  Divine  to  me  by  thy  divining  spirit,  and  bring 
me  up  him  whom  I  shall  tell  thee.'  .  .  .  And 
the  woman  said  to  him  :  '  Whom  shall  I  bring  up 


*  XXV111. 

t  A  diviner,  or  one  who  fortells  future  events,  or  discovers  secret  things 
by  preternatural  means,  is  sometimes  called  a  python.  He  is  so  called 
because  he  was  accustomed  to  deliver  his  answers  after  the  manner  in 
which  the  oracles  of  idols  were  delivered,  and  as  the  oracles  of  Apollo 
were  the  most  famous,  he  is  hence  called  a  python.  A  diviner  is  also 
called  a  ventriloquist,  because  he  used  to  endeavour  to  speak  after  the 
manner  of  ventriloquists.  Some  attain  great  perfection,  without  magic, 
in  the  art  of  ventriloquism.  But  the  diviner  or  magician  practises  it  with 
diabolic  invocation,  and  under  diabolic  influence. 
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to  thee?'    And  he  said:  'Bring  me  up  Samuel.' 
And  when  the  woman  saw  Samuel  she  cried  out 
with  a  loud  voice,  and  said   to  Saul :  '  Why  hast 
thou  deceived  me  ?  for  thou   art  Saul.'     And  the 
king  said  to  her  :  '  Fear  not :  what  hast  thou  seen  ?  ' 
And  the  woman  said  to  Saul :  '  I  saw  gods  ascend 
ing  out  of  the  earth.'     And  he  said  to  her :  '  What 
form  is  he   of  ? '      And  she   said  :  '  An   old   man 
cometh  up,  and  he  is  covered  with  a  mantle.'    And 
Saul  understood  that  it  was  Samuel,  and  he  bowed 
himself  with  his  face  to  the  ground,  and  adored. 
And  Samuel  said  to  Saul:  'Why hast  thou  disturbed 
my  rest,  that  I  should  be  brought  up  ?  '     And  Saul 
said  :  *  I  am  in  great  distress  :  for  the  Philistines 
fight  against  me,  and  God  is  departed  from  me,  and 
would  not  hear  me,  neither  by  the  hand  of  prophets, 
nor  by  dreams :  therefore  I  have  called  thee,  that 
thou  mayest  show  me  what  I  shall  do.'  And  Samuel 
said:  '  Why  askest  thou  me,  seeing  the  Lord  has  de 
parted  from  thee,  and  is  gone  over  to  thy  rival :  for 
the  Lord  will  do  to  thee  as  he  spoke  by  me,  and  he 
will  rend  thy  kingdom  out  of  thy  hand,  and  will 
give  it  to  thy  neighbour,  David  ;  because  thou  didst 
not  obey  the  voice  of  the  Lord,  neither  didst  thou 
execute  the  wrath  of  his  indignation  upon  Amalec. 
Therefore  hath  the  Lord  done  to  thee  what  thou 
sufferest  this  day.     And  the  Lord  also  will  deliver 
Israel  with  thee  into  the  hands  of  the  Philistines, 
and  to-morrow  thou  and  thy  sons  shall  be  with  me, 
and  the  Lord  will  also  deliver  the  army  of  Israel 
into  the  hands  of  the  Philistines.'     And  forthwith 
Saul    fell    all    along  on   the   ground,   for   he   was 
frightened  with  the  words  of  Samuel." 

Now,  in  what  sense  are  we  to  understand  this 
whole  passage  ?  In  what  light  are  we  to  view  it  ? 
Does  it  indicate  merely  a  phasm,  a  fancied  appari 
tion,  in  order  that  Saul,  with  the  permission  of  God, 
may  be  deceived,  or  rather  the  true  and  real  appari- 
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tion  of  Samuel  ?    There  have  been  four  different 
opinions  held  on  this  subject. 

1.  The  more  common  opinion  of  the  fathers,  in 
terpreters,  and  theologians  is  that  Samuel  in  reality 
appeared  to  Saul,  and  addressed  him.     They  who 
hold  this  opinion,  however,  differ  as  to  the  power 
that   called  up  Samuel.     Some  maintain   that   the 
apparition  was  directly  caused  by  the  power  of  God, 
and  not  by  the  art  of  the  magician.    Others  attribute 
it  to  the  magic  evocation  of  the  pythoness.     But 
while  they  differ  as  to  the  manner  of  the  apparition, 
they  agree  as  to  the  truth  of  it. 

2.  Some  thought  it  was  a  phasm  or  fancied  appari 
tion  of  Samuel,  but  not  Samuel   himself,  nor  the 
demon  simulating  him.  They  said  that  this  phantom 
was  either  immediately  produced   by  God,   or   by 
angels,  at  His  command. 

3.  Others,   like  Tertullian,  St.  Jerome,  St.  Basil 
the  Great,  St.  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  St.  Gregory  of 
Nyssa,    and    many   more,    whose    opinion    appears 
probable  to  Natalis  Alexander,  say  that  it  was  not 
Samuel    himself,    but   the    demon    representing   or 
assuming  his  form,  that  appeared.     These  writers 
think  that  the  demon  deceived  at  the  same  time 
Saul  and  the  pythoness. 

4.  Finally,  there  is  another  opinion  which  says 
that  the  whole  thing  was  a  fraud  by  which  Saul  was 
deceived.  The  diviner,  while  in  fact  she  saw  nothing, 
feigned  to  see  Samuel.     But  Calmet,  writing  on  the 
passage,  says  that  this  opinion  is  rash,  dangerous, 
and  contrary  to  the  sacred  text. 

Whilst  the  opinion  which  says  that  Samuel  himself 
appeared  is  far  more  probable,  it  must  be  allowed  that 
the  opinion  which  would  have  us  believe  it  was  the 
demon  that  appeared  under  his  phantom  should  not 
be  condemned.  This  latter  should  not  be  condemned, 
because  it  is  not  condemned  by  the  Church,  and  it 
is  supported  by  respectable  authorities.  We  need 
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only  glance  at  the  authorities,  which  we  have  cited 
above  as  in  favour  of  this  opinion,  to  be  convinced 
that  they  are  respectable.  The  opinion  certainly 
borrows  no  little  weight  from  their  patronage. 
Tertullian*  says :  "  It  was  then  possible  for  the 
pythonic  spirit  to  represent  the  soul  of  Samuel." 
1  hen  he  goes  on  to  speak  thus  :  "  Otherwise  be  it 
far  from  us  to  believe  that  the  soul  of  any  saint,  not 
to  say  a  prophet,  was  brought  forth  by  the  demon." 
Simeon  Metaphrastes  relates  that  St.  Pionius  held 
the  same  opinion.  In  his  life  of  this  priest  and 
martyr  he  gives  his  very  words,  which  are  these  : 
"  Therefore  that  ventriloquous  woman  did  not  bring 
back  Samuel  into  this  life,  but  tartarean  demons, 
putting  on  the  person  and  likeness  of  Samuel,  may 
have  made  themselves  visible  to  the  ventriloquous 
woman  and  to  Saul,  who  had  forsaken  God."  Si. 
Gregory  of  Nyssa,  St.  Basil,  and  many  others,  un 
derstand  the  apparition  in  the  same  sense.  Though 
St.  Thomas  seems  to  adhere  to  the  side  of  those 
who  hold  that  it  was  truly  the  apparition  of  Samuel, 
still  he  admits  that  the  opinion  which  attributes  it 
to  the  evil  spirit  is  tenable  when  he  says  :  "  Although 
also  it  can  be  said  that  it  may  not  have  been  the  soul 
of  Samuel,  but  the  demon  speaking  in  his  person," 
&c.  Furthermore,  as  we  have  said,  this  opinion  is 
not  condemned  by  the  Church.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  she  ever  raised  her  voice  in  condemnation  of  it. 
No  sentence  or  decree  of  hers  to  that  effect  exists. 
Then  we  should  not  reprobate  it,  since  the  Church 
has  not  condemned  it,  and  it  is  sustained  by  respect 
able  authorities. 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  we  may  say  that  the 
opinion  which  maintains  that  Samuel  appeared  in 
person,  is  far  and  away  more  probable. 

I.  This  is   proved,  from  the  natural  and  obvious 

*  Lib.  do  Anima,  chap.  57. 
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sense  of  the  text,  which  would  indicate  the  real 
apparition  of  Samuel.  The  Scripture  should  be 
received  in  the  natural  and  obvious  sense,  when  this 
would  involve  nothing  contrary  to  faith,  or  good 
morals,  or  otherwise  absurd.  But  nothing  of  this 
kind  is  to  be  feared,  neither  of  these  evils  will  occur, 
if  we  read  the  present  passage  in  the  literal  and 
obvious  sense. 

Anyone  who  takes  the  trouble  of  closely  examin 
ing  the  passage,  must  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
indicates  the  real  apparition  of  the  prophet.  Let  us 
repeat  a  few  verses  of  it :  "  And  Saul  understood  that 
it  was  Samuel,  and  he  bowed  himself  with  his  face 
to  the  ground,  and  adored.  And  Samuel  said  to 
Saul :  Why  hast  thou  disturbed  my  rest,  that  I  should 
be  brought  up  ?  .  .  .  And  Samuel  said :  Why 
askest  thou  me,  seeing  the  Lord  has  departed  from 
thee  ?  .  .  .  .  And  forthwith  Saul  fel)  all  along 
on  the  ground,  for  he  was  frightened  with  the  words 
of  Samuel."  Observe  that  it  is  not  said  Saul 
imagined  or  thought,  but  he  understood  that  it  was 
Samuel.  Though  the  name  of  Samuel  is  repeated 
six  times,  there  is  not  one  word  in  the  context  to 
insinuate  that  itwas  usurped  in  deception  or  delusion. 
The  very  tenor  of  his  language  leads  us  to  believe 
that  it  was  Samuel  himself  who  appeared  in  his  own 
person.  His  discourse  with  the  wicked  Saul  was  in 
every  way  worthy  of  the  prophet.  He  foretold  to  the 
unhappy  king  all  that  afterward  befell  him.  His 
prediction  with  regard  to  the  king's  family  and 
people  was  in  like  manner  verified.  He  reproaches 
the  faithless  monarch  with  his  impiety.  He  repeats 
the  name  of  the  Lord  with  gravity  and  respect ; 
what  the  evil  spirit  should  not  be  suspected  to  have 
done.  In  fact,  whoever,  free  from  passion  and 
prejudice,  would  read  the  whole  discourse  between 
the  prophet  and  the  king,  should  come  to  the  con 
clusion  that  it  indicates  the  real  presence  of  Samuel 
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himself,  and    not    his    shadow,  or,  much    less,    a 
demon  under  his  appearance. 

If  there  were  any  doubt  in  the  matter,  it  is  removed 
by  what  we  read  in  Ecclesiasticus*  in  regard  to  this 
apparition.  Here  is  what  the  sacred  writer  in  this 
book  says:  ''After  this  he  (Samuel)  slept,  and  he 
made  known  to  the  king,  and  showed  him  the  end  of 
his  life,  and  he  lifted  up  his  voice  from  the  earth  in 
prophecy  to  blot  out  the  wickedness  of  the  nation." 
In  the  Greek  it  is  rendered  :  "  After  he  had  slept,  he 
prophesied."  The  Syriac  version  has  it  thus  :  "After 
death  he  was  interrogated,  and  he  showed  the  king 
his  way,  and  he  lifted  up  from  the  earth  his  voice  in 
prophecy  to  put  an  end  to  sins."  It  is  a  special 
theme  of  praise,  bestowed  on  Samuel,  that  he 
alone,  of  all  the  prophets  of  the  Lord,  raised  his  voice 
in  prophecy  after  death.  But  it  would  be  no  subject 
of  praise  or  glory  for  Samuel,  if  an  infernal  spirit 
assumed  his  form,  and,  under  it,  rendered  himself 
obsequious  to  the  phythoness.  Hence  we  must 
understand  that  it  was  Samuel  in  person,  who  raised 
his  voice  from  the  earth  in  prophecy.  Had  the 
authenticity  of  the  Book  of  Ecclesiasticus  been 
sufficiently  laid  before  the  Fathers,  who  have  betaken 
themselves  to  the  contrary  side,  there  is  no  doubt,  as 
Cornelius  a  Lapide  remarks,  that  they  would  agree 
with  the  general  opinion.  On  this  account  St. 
Thomas  observes:  "It  can  be  said  of  Samuel  that 
he  appeared  by  divine  revelation,  according  to  what 
is  said  in  Eccl.  xlvi.  &c. ;  or  that  apparition  was  pro 
cured  by  demons  :  if  however  the  authority  of  Eccle 
siasticus  be  not  received"  As  all  doubt  as  to  the 
authenticity  of  this  book  has  been  long  since  set  at 
rest,  and  it  is  received  with  equal  authority  to  the 
rest  of  the  Scriptures,  we  are  obliged  from  it  to  look 
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upon  the  apparition  of  Samuel  as  genuine,  and  in  no 
sense  produced  by  the  evil  spirit. 

There  will  arise  no  difficulty  against  faith  or  morals, 
when  we  take  the  apparition  as  that  of  the  true 
Samuel.  There  is  nothing  against  faith  or  morals  in 
the  text  when  it  tells  us:  "  Saul  understood  that  it 
was  Samuel,  and  he  bowed  himself  with  his  face  to 
the  ground,  and  adored"  It  has  been  said  by  way 
of  objection  to  the  apparition,  that  the  true  soul  of 
Samuel,  if  present,  would  have  never  allowed  itself 
to  be  adored.  But  this  objection  disappears,  when  we 
reflect  that  there  is  here  implied,  not  supreme  adora 
tion,  called  latria,  such  as  is  rendered  to  God,  but 
suppliant,  humble  respect  or  honor,  which  the  Jews 
were  accustomed  to  pay  to  persons  of  pre-eminent 
dignity  or  holiness.  Thus  Saul  adored  Samuel, 
rendering  to  him,  as  the  friend  of  God,  an  inferior 
honour.  We  find  adoration  used  in  the  same  sense 
in  other  parts  of  Scripture.  For  example,  in  the 
First  Book  of  Kings*,  it  is  written  that  "  David,  bow 
ing  himself  down  to  the  ground,  worshipped"  Saul. 
In  the  Vulgate  edition  of  the  Bible,  the  Latin  word 
employed  for  worshipped  is  adoravit,  the  very  same  as 
is  employed  in  the  above  verse.  We  have  also 
another  instance  in  the  First  Book  of  Kingsf,  where 
adoration  is  used  to  signify  humble  respect  for  a 
person.  It  is  stated  that  Abigail  "  fell  before  David, 
on  her  face,  and  adored  upon  the  ground."  This 
expression  is  so  often  used  in  Scripture  to  signify 
respect  and  veneration,  but  nothing  more,  for 
persons  entitled  thereto  by  their  exalted  position,  or 
great  sanctity,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  any 
longer  on  it. 

There  is  nothing  either  contrary  to  faith  or  morals 
in  his  words,  when  the  prophet  said  to  Saul:  "To- 
norrow  thou  and  thy  sons  shall  be  with  me."  There 
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is  no  false  prediction  here,  nor  untruthfulness  of  any 
kind.  Even  though  Saul,  his  sons,  and  his  army 
were  not  slain  on  the  day  that  proximately  followed, 
there  would  be  no  want  of  truth  in  the  prediction 
still ;  for  to-morrow,  as  Theodoret  and  St.  Jerome 
observe,  does  not  always  mean  the  day  that  proxi 
mately  follows ;  but  it  more  frequently  refers  to  a 
thing  that  is  approaching,  although  sometimes  it 
may  not  come  or  happen  for  a  while.  St.  Jerome* 
speaks  as  follows:  "To-morrow  in  the  Scriptures  is 
understood  to  be  the  future  time,  according  to  what 
Jacob  says  :  *  My  justice  shall  hear  me  to-morrow.' 
And  when  the  altar  was  erected  by  the  two  tribes  of 
Ruben  and  Gad  ....  Phinees  answered  that 
he  had  made  the  altar  for  this  reason,  lest  to-morrow 
the  possession  of  the  worship  of  God  maybe  denied 
to  his  children.  And  thou  shalt  find  many  examples 
of  this  kind  in  the  Old  Testament."  Phinees  raised 
the  altar  to  God,  lest  to-morrow,  that  is,  at  some  future 
day,  his  children  may  cease  to  practise  divine 
worship.  Thus,  in  the  place  to  which  allusion  is 
here  made,  to-morrow  means  merely  some  future 
time. 

Some,  like  Usher,  thought  the  prediction  was  ful 
filled  after  some  days.  But  in  reality  there  is  nothing 
to  prevent  us  from  holding  that  it  was  fulfilled  on 
the  following  day.  Saul  and  his  sons  may  have  been, 
and,  in  all  probability,  were  slain  on  the  very  next  day 
to  that  in  which  the  prophecy  of  Samuel  was  uttered. 
All  that  intervenes  in  the  Book  of  Kings  between 
the  apparition  and  the  death  of  unhappy  Saul,  and 
that  requires  a  longer  interval  than  one  day,  or  at 
least  thirty-six  hours,  or  thereabout,  is  introduced  by 
anticipation,  and  belongs  to  an  after  date. 

I  have  said  "  at  least  thirty-six  hours  ;  "  because  if 
we  suppose,  as  in  justice  we  can,  that  the  prediction 

*  In  chap.  vi.  Matt 


was  spoken  after  midnight,  the  ruin  of  Saul  may  be 
deferred  for  thirty-six,  or  even  more,  hours,  and  still 
fall  on  the  day  next  after  that  of  the  prediction.  If 
we  compute  the  day  from  midnight  to  midnight,  and 
suppose  the  apparition  to  have  taken  place  an  hour 
after  midnight,  or  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the 
ruin  of  Saul  could  have  happened  on  the  next  day, 
say  about  one  o'clock  or  later,  in  the  afternoon,  and 
be  still  thirty-six,  or  more,  hours  after  the  predic 
tion. 

When  Samuel  says,  "  To-morrow  thou  shalt  be 
with  me ; "  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe,  that 
he  does  not  mean,  that  the  impious  Saul  was  to  join 
him  next  day  in  the  enjoyment  of  felicity.  Saul 
committed  suicide,  and  so  could  have  no  share  in 
the  happiness  of  Samuel.  "  Thou  shalt  be  with  me," 
includes  nothing  more  than  that  Saul  was  to  be  next 
day  numbered  among  the  dead,  and  in  the  other 
world,  like  Samuel,  though  not  in  the  same  place 
with  him. 

Nor,  by  admitting  the  apparition  of  thetrue  Samuel, 
will  it  follow,  that  we  give  the  demon  the  power  of 
calling  forth  the  souls  of  those  who  are  in  glory. 
It  was  not  the  demon,  but  God  himself,  who,  by  His 
supreme  authority,  called  up  Samuel  for  the  terror 
and  punishment  of  a  wicked  prince.  It  was  vain  to 
expect  the  ventriloquist  to  bring  him  forth.  Tt 
pleased  God  that,  for  the  greater  punishment  of 
Saul,  Samuel  in  person  should  denounce  to  him  the 
evils  that  were  about  to  befall  him.  The  prophet 
was  brought  up,  not  by  the  power  of  the  devil,  but 
by  the  just  judgment  of  God,  to  foretell  the  destruc 
tion  of  Saul,  and  to  denounce  his  wickedness  before 
his  face.  That  this  was  so,  is  patent  from  the 
passage  itself,  in  the  twenty-eighth  chapter  of  the 
First  Book  of  Kings.  Immediately  that  Saul  asked 
the  woman  to  raise  up  to  him  Samuel,  she  cried 
aloud  without  delay  or  hesitation  :  "  Why  hast  thou 
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deceived  me  ?  for  thou  art  Saul."  If  the  apparition 
were  the  effect  of  magic,  it  should  take  some  time  to 
produce  it,  because  the  magical  incantation  would  be 
long  and  tedious-  Again,  when  the  woman  beheld 
Samuel  she  was  so  frightened  that  she  "  cried  out  with 
a  loud  voice;  "  whilst  Saul,  to  inspire  her  with  courage, 
said :  "  Fear  not."  What  was  it  that  struck  her  with 
terror  ?  Simply  this,  that  Samuel  appeared  before 
she  would  employ  her  magic  art  to  call  him  fprth. 
I  am  aware  that  the  Rabbins  suppose  the  woman  was 
startled  because  Samuel  did  not  appear  in  the 
manner  in  which  spirits  were  accustomed  to  appear 
to  persons  of  her  character.  They  say  the  dead  were 
wont  to  appear  to  magicians,  either  with  their  feet 
upward,  or  on  their  back,  as  in  the  grave ;  and  that 
Samuel,  departing  from  this  custom,  appeared  in  a 
standing  posture.  But  the  most  probable  cause  of 
her  terror  and  exclamation  was,  that  he  had  appeared 
before  she  performed,  or  even  began,  her  in 
cantations  ;  and  that,  as  Josephus  tells  us,  he  was 
arrayed  like  a  priest*,  and  in  great  majesty.  The 
suddenness  with  which  he  anticipated  her  incanta 
tions,  and  the  majesty  and  splendour  of  his  appear 
ance,  struck  her  wicked  heart  with  terror. 

There  are  other  places  in  the   sacred  books,  in 
which  God  anticipated  the  soothsayer,  as  he  did  in 

*  When  the  woman  said  that  she  "  saw  gods  ascending  out  of  the  earth," 
she  introduces  a  Ilcbrcivism,  which,  to  denote  the  greater  dignity  of  a 
thing,  adopts  the  plural  for  the  singular  number.  In  the  Book  of  Exodust, 
where  there  was  only  one  molten  calt,  it  was  said  of  it :  "  These  are  thy 
gods."  The  same  Hebrew  word,  Elohim,  is  used  in  each  place,  and 
signifies,  what  it  does.everywhere  in  Scripture,  one  God.  When  she  says 
she  saw  gods,  we  should  read  her  words  as  implying,  that  the  splendour  of 
Samuel  was  such,  that  he  seemed  to  be  God,  and  not  a  human  creature. 
Saul  very  well  understood  what  she  meant,  and  that  her  words  had 
reference  only  to  one  person ;  for  he  interrogated  her  in  the  singular 
number:  "What  form  is  he  of."  To  this  she,  having  relinquished  the 
plural,  replies  in  the  singular  number  :  "An  old  man  cometh  up,  and  he 
is  covered  with  a  mantle."  Then,  it  is  gratuitous  and  futile  for  the 
Rabbins  to  say  that,  because  the  plural  form  is  adopted  in  the  first  instance, 
Moses  appeared  along  with  Samuel. 
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causing  Samuel  to  appear  before  the  woman  exer 
cised  her  dark  craft.  In  the  Fourth  Book  of 
Kings*,  there  is  a  description  of  how,  when  Ochozias, 
king  of  Israel,  had  sent  messengers  to  consult 
Beelzebub,  the  god  of  Accaron,  as  to  whether  he 
should  recover  from  his  illness,  God  anticipated 
the  Accaronite  idol,  by  sending  an  angel  to  command 
the  prophet  Elias  to  go  and  tell  the  sick  ruler  that 
he  should  not  rise  out  of  the  bed  on  which  he  lay, 
but  that  he  should  surely  die.  It  is  also  related  in 
the  Book  of  Numbers,  t  that  when  Balaam,  the  sooth 
sayer,  would  consult  the  devil  on  behalf  of  Balac, 
king  of  Moab,  he  was  prevented  by  an  angel  of 
the  Lord  to  do  so ;  and,  instead  thereof,  he  uttered  a 
sublime  prophecy  about  Israel  and  her  long-expected 
Messias,  whom  she  was  to  slay. 

But,  Samuel  complained  to  Saul :  "  Why  hast  thou 
disturbed  my  rest,  that  I  should  be  brought  up?" 
It  does  not  follow  from  this  mode  of  speech  that 
he  was  brought  up  by  the  witch  of  Endor.  The  rest  of 
the  prophet  may  be  said  to  be  disturbed,  because,  as 
Cornelius  a  Lapside  and  Menochius  observe,  he  was 
moved  to  anger,  according  to  our  way  of  thinking, 
at  the  unworthy  manner  in  which  Saul  endeavoured 
to  raise  him  up,  and  to  learn  his  fate  from  him.  Or 
we  can  hold  again  with  the  same  two  interpreters, 
that  he  may  be  said  to  be  disturbed,  because  he  was 
called  forth  from  the  state  of  rest  and  peace  which 
he  enjoyed,  and  asked  to  implicate  himself  in  the 
troublesome  affairs  of  this  world.  But  that  Saul  may 
be  said  to  have  disturbed  the  rest  of  Samuel,  and 
brought  him  up,  it  is  enough  that  his  profane  curi 
osity  was  the  occasion  of  his  coming  up.  Nothing 
more  than  this  is  required.  It  is  not  required  that 
the  witch  should  be  the  efficient  cause  of  it. 

However,  there  would  be  nothing  indiscreet  or 

*  Ch.  i.  16,  t  Ch.  xxii.  38. 
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absurd  in  our  concession,  were  we  to  allow  that  the 
demon  resuscitated  Samuel.  There  is  nothing  more 
remarkable  or  impossible  in  his  doing  this,  than  in 
his  bearing  Jesus  Christ,  the  Lord  of  Samuel  and  all 
the  prophets, to  the  pinnacle  of  the  temple,  or  to  the 
top  of  the  mountain.  Hence,  St.  Augustine*,  speak 
ing  on  the  matter,  says  :  "  If  this  causes  alarm,  that 
it  may  have  been  allowed  to  the  malicious  spirit  to 
raise  the  soul  of  a  just  person,  and  as  if  to  call 
forth  from  the  hidden  receptacles  of  the  dead,  is  it 
not  more  wonderful  that  Satan  took  our  Lord  Him 
self,  and  placed  Him  upon  the  battlement  of  the 
temple  ?  The  manner  in  which  he  may  have  done 
this  is  hidden  to  us  ;  just  as  is  also  the  manner  in 
which  it  happened  that  Samuel  was  raised  up. 
Unless  by  chance  some  one  may  say,  that  the  liberty 
to  take  the  living  Lord  whence  he  wished,  and 
to  place  him  where  he  wished,  came  easier  to  the 
devil,  than  to  raise  up  from  his  abode  the  spirit  of 
the  dead  Samuel." 

2.  The  opinion  which  maintains  that  the  true 
Samuel  appeared  is  strengthened  by  the  authority  of 
many  Fathers,  who  hold  it,  although  it  must  be 
admitted  that  other  Fathers  take  an  opposite 
view. 

The  first  we  shall  name  as  in  favour  of  the  real 
apparition  of  Samuel,  is  Origen.  He  accepts  it  in  this 
sense,  and  proves  it  to  be  so,  by  many  arguments, 
when  treating  on  the  twenty-eighth  chapter  of  the 
First  Book  of  Kings. 

Justin  the  Martyr,  in  his  dialogue  with  Tryphon, 
proving  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  speaks  thus  : 
"  That  souls  survive  (the  body)  could  prove  even 
from  this,  that  the  ventriloquous  Pythoness  called 
up  the  soul  of  Samuel,  such  as  Saul  had  requested." 
In  the  opinion  of  St.  Justin,  the  true  Samuel  was 

•  Lib.  2  de  diversis  quaestionibus  a  Simpliciane  propositis,  q.  4. 
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called  up.  If  it  was  a  demon,  under  his  spectre, 
that  came  forth,  Justin  could  not  adduce  this  fact 
as  a  proof  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  In  addi 
tion,  it  will  strike  the  reader,  that  Justin  states  the 
soul  of  Samuel  rose,  "  such  as  Saul  had  requested."  * 
But  Saul  requested  to  have  brought  before  him  the 
soul  of  Samuel,  and  not  a  demon  representing  him 
or  assuming  his  appearance.  Then  Justin  the 
Martyr  was  under  the  conviction  that  the  true  soul 
of  Samuel  appeared. 

St.  Augustine  was  of  the  same  opinion.  This  is 
evident  from  the  following  quotation,  which  is  taken 
from  one  of  his  works. f  "The  divine  Scripture 
testifies  that  some  of  the  dead  have  been  also  sent 
to  the  living,  as  on  the  contrary  Paul  from  among 
the  living  was  taken  up  into  paradise.  For  Samuel, 
the  dead  prophet,  even  foretold  the  things  that 
were  about  to  happen  to  the  living  king  Saul 
(although  some  may  think  it  was  not  he  who  could 
have  been  called  up  by  magic  arts,  but  that  some 
spirit,  fit  for  such  evil  works,  had  formed  his  like 
ness)  since  the  book  of  Ecclesiasticus,  which  Jesus 
the  son  of  Sirach,  is  handed  down  to  have  written 
.  .  .  contains,  in  praise  of  the  Fathers,  that  Samuel 
even  after  death,  prophesied,"  &c. 

St.  Ambrose  too,  holds,  that  it  was  Samuel  in 
person  who  appeared,  and  foretold  his  unhappy,  but 
merited,  fate  to  Saul.  This  holy  Father  \  says : 
"Samuel  after  death  according  to  the  testimony  of 
Scripture,  was  not  silent  as  to  future  events." 

Other  Fathers  may  be  quoted  in  defence  of  the 
true  apparition  of  Samuel.  But  it  would  be  super 
fluous  to  do  so ;  because  when  the  Fathers  disagree 
on  any  subject,  we  should  attend  not  to  their  autho 
rity,  but  to  the  arguments  by  which  the  subject  is 
sustained. 

*  "  Ita  ut  Saul  petierat."     +  De  Cura  pro  mortuis  gerenda,  Ch.  15. 
*InC.  i.  S.Luc. 
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3.  The  true  apparition  is  also  proved  from  theo 
logical  reasoning :  that  is,  a  species  of  argumenta 
tion,  which  human  reason  deduces  from  admitted 
principles  of  theology.  The  arguments,  under  this 
heading,  in  favour  of  the  apparition,  are  strong  and 
insurmountable,  while  the  arguments  against  it,  as 
we  have  before  seen,  are  weak  and  trifling.  It  is 
sustained  by  grave  arguments.  You  will  observe 
that  the  apparition  foretold  to  the  letter  the 
slaughter,  with  the  circumstances  attending  it,  of 
the  Israelites,  on  the  following  day.  This  fore 
knowledge,  comprising  a  future  contingent  event, 
and  the  circumstances  of  it,  was  such  as  God  alone 
could  impart.  It  will  not  sufficiently  explain  the 
prediction  to  say,  that  the  straitened  circum 
stances  of  Saul  were  such,  as  that  in  all  probability 
he  should  be  killed  the  next  day.  This  explanation 
will  not  convince,  for  Saul  himself  could  have  es 
caped.  Though  his  army  may  perish  by  the  sword 
of  the  enemy,  he,  like  many  a  leader,  could  have 
saved  his  life  by  flight.  There  was  nothing  to  pre 
vent  his  sons  from  doing  the  same.  They  were 
under  no  necessity  of  courting  the  fortune,  or 
rather  the  misfortune,  of  the  army.  They  could 
have  retired  to  some  place  were  they  would  be  safe 
from  hostile  attack.  Unless  Providence  had  dis 
posed  affairs  for  his  destruction,  Saul  could,  and 
should,  after  such  serious  and  terrific  admonition, 
have  consulted,  by  flight,  for  the  safety  of  himself 
and  his  sons.  This  prediction,  therefore,  was  sug 
gested  or  inspired  by  God. 

But  if  we  deny  the  credit  of  it  to  God,  and  attri 
bute  it  to  Satan,  then  we  should  have  to  multiply 
miracles,  in  order  to  avoid  admitting  one.  It  would 
be  a  miracle  that  Satan,  on  behalf  of  God,  would 
reproach  Saul  with  the  crimes  which  he  instigated 
him  to  commit.  It  would  be  a  miracle  that  God 
would  give  the  evil  one  a  prescience,  such  as  was 
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displayed,  of  future  things.  It  would  be  a  miracle 
that  God  would  publish  his  praise  by  the  pen  of 
the  writer  of  Ecclesiasticus.  It  would  be  wonder 
ful  that  Satan  should,  six  times,  pronounce  with 
reverence  the  name  of  the  Lord.  Moreover,  this 
interpretation  would  offer  violence  to  the  words  of 
the  Scripture,  which,  through  the  passage,  speaks 
of  Samuel  by  name,  without  uttering  one  word 
which  would  lead  us  to  think  that  another  person 
should  be  understood  under  his  appellation.  Any 
one  of  these  objections  should  be  fatal  to  the 
opinion  which  would  attribute  the  apparition  to  an 
evil  spirit.  How  can  that  opinion,  then,  stand  when 
all  these  objections,  banded  together,  militate 
against  it  ? 

The  very  wording  of  the  passage  itself  would 
show  that  it  was  Samuel  who  appeared.  Any  one 
who,  free  from  partiality  or  preconception,  would 
cast  his  eye  over  the  sacred  page  and  reflect  on  it, 
should  admit  that ;  he  could  no  more  doubt  that 
Samuel  appeared,  than  he  could  doubt  that  Saul 
changed  his  garments,  or  betook  himself  to  Endor, 
or  asked  the  witch  to  raise  up  to  him  the  spirit  of 
Samuel.  The  sacred  text  is  as  explicit  on  the  first, 
as  it  is  on  the  other  points. 

Thus  far  we  have  seen  the  arguments  that  prove 
the  genuineness  of  the  apparition  of  Samuel.  We  have 
as  if  it  were  digressed,  to  prove  that  it  was  genuine 
and  not  counterfeit.  But  this  was  necessary ;  for  if 
it  be  once  proved  that  it  was  genuine,  we  must  con 
sequently  admit  that  Samuel,  to  quote  the  words  of 
the  text,  "  ascended  out  of  the  earth  ;  "  and  this  is  an 
indisputable  proof  that  the  Limbo  of  the  Fathers 
was  under  the  earth.  We  shall  now  return  to  the 
direct  arguments  which  prove  the  Limbo  of  the 
Fathers  to  be  under  the  earth. 

III.  A  third  argument  to  prove  that  Limbo  was 
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under  the  earth,  is  taken  from  the  Apocalypse,* 
where  the  angel  proclaimed  with  a  loud  voice : 
"  Who  is  worthy  to  open  the  book,  and  to  loose  the 
seals  thereof ?"  It  is  at  once  answered:  "No  man 
was  able,  neither  in  heaven,  nor  on  earth,  nor 
under  the  earth,  to  open  the  book."  St.  John  de 
clares  there  was  no  man  under  the  earth  worthy  to 
open  the  book.  By  worthy  he  means  the  just :  no 
other  person  could  be  at  all  thought  worthy  to  open 
the  book.  Some  of  these  just  persons  were  in 
heaven,  some  on  earth,  and  some  under  the  earth. 
Unless  there  were  just  persons  under  the  earth, 
there  would  be  no  sense  in  saying,  that  there  was 
no  one  found  worthy  under  the  earth.  There  would 
be  nothing  remarkable  in  this,  that  there  should  be 
no  one  found  worthy  to  open  the  book  under  the 
earth,  if  there  were  no  just  there.  Now  these  just  were, 
either  in  the  Limbo  of  the  Fathers,  or  in  Purgatory. 
Although  the  souls,  that  had  been  in  Limbo,  were 
then,  when  St.  John  wrote  the  Apocalypse,  with 
God,  it  may  be  that  he  alludes  to  their  condition 
before  the  Anointed  of  the  Lord  opened  to  them 
the  gates  of  heaven,  or  ascended  there.  Whether 
the  apostle  alludes  to  the  souls  in  Limbo,  or  to 
those  in  Purgatory,  his  words  contain  a  confirma 
tion  of  the  opinion  as  to  the  subterrene  abode  of 
the  dead. 

Nor  can  it  be  said  that  we  are  to  understand  the 
phrase,  "  under  the  earth?  in  a  metaphorical  sense ; 
so  that  strictly  speaking,  there  was  no  book  to  be 
opened,  and  no  rational  creature  under  the  earth 
expected  to  open  it ;  just  as  in  the  thirteenth 
verse  of  the  same  chapter,  it  is  written  by  way  of 
metaphor:  "And  every  creature  which  is  in  heaven 
and  on  the  earth,  and  under  the  earth,  and  such  as 
are  in  the  sea,  and  all  that  are  in  them  :  I  heard  all 

*  V.  2,  3. 
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saying:  To  him  that  sitteth  on  the  throne,  and 
to  the  Lamb,  benediction  and  honour  and  glory 
and  power  for  ever  and  ever."  There  is  no  com 
parison  between  the  two  verses.  The  first  cannot 
be  read  metaphorically,  like  the  second.  In  regard 
to  the  second,  we  should  keep  in  mind,  that  it  is 
usual  with  the  Scripture  to  represent  all  creatures, 
even  inanimate  things,  as  proclaiming  praise  and 
benediction  to  God.  This  is  true,  because  they  all 
show  forth  the  glory  of  God,  and  give  praise  to 
his  name,  inasmuch  as  they  faithfully  serve  the  end 
for  which  He  created  them.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  quite  as  unusual  in  Scripture,  as  it  would 
be  ridiculous,  to  require  or  expect  creatures  without 
reason  or  sense,  to  be  worthy  to  open  the  book, 
or  unlock  or  disclose  the  mysteries  it  contained. 
It  may  be  added  that,  if  the  second  verse  be  re 
ceived  in  the  literal  sense,  as  it  can,  the  phrase, 
"  such  as  are  in  the  sea,"  may  be  understood,  as 
Collet  remarks,  to  refer  to  those,  who  may  be 
travelling  on  sea,  or  who  may  be  within  the  grasp 
of  shipwreck.  Taken  in  the  literal  sense,  the  latter 
verse  too,  as  well  as  the  former  one,  may  be  under 
stood  to  refer  only  to  rational  creatures,  as  bless 
ing  God,  and  proclaiming  His  praise. 

St.  Gregory*  understands  the  words,  "under  the 
earth"  to  have  reference  to  the  reprobate.  This 
rendering  of  them  is  against  the  common  opinion 
of  other  Doctors  and  Fathers.  It  does  not  seem, 
also,  to  agree  with  the  text.  It  would  sound  strange, 
to  require,  or  to  expect  to  find,  among  the  repro 
bate  one  "  worthy  to  open  the  book."  But  even  in 
the  light  of  this  exposition,  the  phrase  would  de 
monstrate  another  proposition — that  regarding  the 
subterranean  situation  of  hell — to  which  we  shall 
by-and-by  turn  our  attention. 

*Lib.  4.  Dialog.,  c.  42. 
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IV.  In  the  Symbol  or  Creed,  composed  by  the 
Apostles,  it  is  said  'that  Christ  "descended  into 
hell."  *  i.  By  this  descent  into  hell,  we  cannot,  it  is 
evident,  understand  the  ascent,  or  as  it  is  generally 
termed  the. Ascension  of  Christ  into  heaven.  The 
word  descent  is  never  used  to  express  ascent,  or 
approach  to  any  place  that  is  above.  It  is  never 
said  of  a  man,  when  describing  his  going  up  on  a 
mountain,  or  any  elevated  place,  that  he  descended 
on  it.  Neither  by  Christ  descending  into  hell,  is 
meant  his  descent  into  the  sepulchre.  In  the  im 
mediately  preceding  article  of  the  Creed,  it  is 
recorded  that  Christ  was  "  dead  and  'buried'''  There 
fore,  his  descent  into  hell  was  something  different 
from  his  descent  into  the  grave.  The  latter  article 
cannot  be  an  exposition  or  repetition  of  the  former 
one.  The  first  article  is  clearer  than  the  second; 
to  explain  it  by  the  latter,  would  be  to  explain  what 
is  known  by  what  is  unknown.  Add  to  this,  that  the 
Creed  is  a  compendium — a  very  short  and  concise 
one — of  faith.  Hence,  to  repeat  any  portion  of  it, 
or  anything  in  it,  even  in  different  words,  would.be 
a  great  defect. 

2.  It  would  be  a  bad  way  of  expressing  it,  to  say 
that  Christ  "descended  into  hell,"  or  to  the  inferior, 
or  lower  parts  of  the  earth,  if  by  such  language  was 
intended  his  sepulture.     You  do  not  hear  such  lan 
guage,  nor   the  like  of  it,   adopted  to  express  the 
burial,  or  descent  into  the  grave,  of  any  one.     The 
argument    becomes  more    forcible,   when   it  is  ob 
served,  that  the  sepulchre   or  grave,  in  which   the 
sacred  body  of  Christ  was  placed,  was  not  in  the 
inferior,  or  lower  parts  of  the    earth,  but  in  a  cave 
in  the  upper  surface   or  superficies  of  the  ground. 
Therefore  the  article  has  no  relation  to  his  burial. 

3.  The  Fathers,  with  unanimous  consent,  receive 

*  "  Dcsccndit  ad  infcros  " 
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the  article  as  expressing  the  descent  of  Christ  into 
Limbo.  They  all  coincide  with  this  sentence  of 
St.  Ignatius  the  Martyr:*  "He  descended  into 
hell  alone,  he  returned  with  a  multitude."  St. 
Jerome f  thus  expresses  his  sentiment:  "He  de 
scended  into  the  lower  parts  of  the  earth,  that  as  a 
victor  he  would  lead  a\yay  with  him  to  heaven  the 
souls  of  the  saints  which  were  kept  inclosed  there." 

4.  The  councils  of  the  Church  also  believe  that 
the  article  comprehends  the  descent  of  Christ  into 
the  Limbo  of  the  Fathers,  and  nothing  else.  The 
fourth  Council  of  Lateran,|  convoked  and  presided 
over,  by  Innocent  III.,  thus  expresses  its  mind  : 
"  He  descended  into  hell;  he  arose  from  the  dead, 
He  ascended  into  heaven  ;  but  he  descended  in 
soul,  He  arose  in  flesh,  He  ascended  alike  in  both." 
Observe  how,  when  the  council  states,  that  He 
descended  into  hell,  it  explains  the  clause  by  saying, 
that  He  descended  in  soul.  Then  it  is  as  clear  as  the 
noon-day  sun  over  its  head,  and  clearer,  that  the 
Council  of  Lateran  held  the  article  to  describe  the 
descent  of  Christ  into  Limbo,  and  not  the  burial  of 
His  body  in  the  grave.  The  fourth  Council  of  Toledo, 
celebrated  in  531,  viewed  it  in  the  same  light.  In 
the  very  first  chapter  of  its  acts,  it  says  :  "  He  de 
scended  into  hell,  that  He  would  In 'ng  forth  the  souls 
which  were  held  there."  Souls  are  not  held  in  the 
grave.  This  council  then  took  the  u  descent  of 
Christ  into  hell,"  as  a  phrase  identical  with  his  de 
scent  into  the  Limbo  of  the  Fathers. 

V.  Theologians  also  advance  another  argument, 
in  support  of  the  subterranean  situation  of  Limbo, 
which  is  taken  from  that  well-known  place  where 
St.  Peter  §  says  :  "  Coming  He  (Christ)  preached  to 
those  spirits  that  were  in  prison."  This  verse,  be 
cause  somewhat  obscure,  requires  some  elucidation. 

*  Epist,  ad  Trail.  t  In  cap.  4  Ephes.  -t  Ch.  i. 

8  i  St.  Peter,  iii.  19. 
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The  following  is  the  whole  passage  on  which  the 
argument  is  founded  :  "  Christ  also  died  once  for  our 
sins,  the  just  for  the  unjust :  that  He  might  offer 
us  to  God,  being  put  to  death  indeed  in  the  flesh, 
but  enlivened  in  the  spirit.  In  which  also  coming 
he  preached  to  those  spirits  that  were  in  prison  : 
which  had  been  some  time  incredulous,  when  they 
waited  for  the  patience  of  God  in  the  days  of  Noe, 
when  the  ark  was  a  building,  wherein  a  few,  that  is, 
eight  souls,  were  saved  by  water."  Now  the  ques 
tion  is  this :  What  was  this  preaching,  and  who 
were  those  spirits  in  prison  to  whom  He  preached  ? 
With  regard  to  this  question,  there  have  been  many 
mistaken  notions  entertained, 

i.  St.  Augustine,*  and  after  him  the  Venerable 
Bede,  Hugo,  and  St.  Thomas, f  understand  by  the 
prison,  the  body,  and  by  the  spirits,  the  souls  that 
were  inclosed  in  their  bodies  in  the  time  of  Noe  ; 
in  other  words,  the  souls  of  those  who  were  then 
alive.  The  body  is  as  it  were  the  prison  of  the  soul. 
To  the  souls  that  were  inclosed,  or  imprisoned,  in 
their  body  at  the  time  of  the  deluge,  Christ  may  be 
said  to  have  preached  through  Noe,  who,  whilst  he 
built  the  ark,  exhorted  the  people  to  repentance. 

But  they  who  do  not  accept  this  explanation  say  : 
i.  that  St.  Augustine  admits  it  is  not  easy  to  under 
stand  the  passage,  and  that  his  own  rendering  of  it  did 
not  please  himself.  He  acknowledges  that  this  text 
is  full  of  difficulties ;  and  he  expressed  a  wish  that 
some  reason  may  be  found  for  applying  it  to  hell. 
This,  however,  he  declares  is  clearly  placed  beyond 
all  doubt,  that  the  soul  of  Jesus  Christ  descended 
into  the  regions  below,  or  hell.  He  concludes  his 
observations  on  the  text  with  this  interrogation : 
"  WTho  therefore  unless  an  infidel  shall  deny  that 
Christ.had  been  in  hell  ?"  2.  If  the  prison  be  ex- 

*  Epist.  90.  1 3  p.  q.  52,  Art.  2. 
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plained  of  the  body,  this  would  be  taking  the  words 
in  a  symbolical  or  metaphorical,  instead  of  the 
literal  and  genuine  sense.  But  to  forsake  the  literal 
and  genuine  for  the  symbolical  or  metaphorical 
sense  would,  in  the  present  case,  be  opposed  to  one 
of  the  cardinal  rules  of  hermeneutics.*  3.  Such  an 
explanation  would  be  contrary  to  the  scope  of  the 
apostle.  The  motive  he  had  in  view  was  this,  to 
praise  the  efficacy  and  the  fruitful  effects  of  the 
death  of  Christ.  But  the  efficacy  and  virtue  of  His 
death  would  be  in  no  way  praised,  in  no  way  glori 
fied  by  this,  that  Christ  had  at  one  time,  through  the 
mouth  of  Noe,  preached  to  wicked  men,  who  died 
in  their  sins.  If  the  apostle  sought  in  the  past  an 
example,  or  type,  of  the  virtue  and  efficacy  of  the 
death  of  Christ,  he  would  have  gone  back  rather  to 
the  preaching  of  Jonas  to  the  Ninivites,  than  to  that 
of  Noe  to  the  people  of  his  day. 

2.  Some  few,  admitting  that  Christ  descended 
into  hell,  imagined  that  He  preached  there  to  the 
damned,  and  converted  those  among  them,  who 
were  the  less  guilty,  or  had  commited  the  less  evil. 
It  is  said  that  Clement  of  Alexandria  seems  to  have 
held  this  opinion. 

How  vain  and  false  was  such  a  notion,  is  seen 
from  this  alone,  that  "  out  of  hell  there  is  no  re 
demption."  Opposed  to  such  a  fable,  is  the  con 
stant  opinion  of  the,  Fathers,  and,  in  a  special 
manner,  of  St.  Augustine.f  Hence,  St.  Gregory 
the  Great  tells  us  that  Christ  delivered  from  hell,  or 
Limbo,  those  just  souls  alone  that  were  detained 
there.  These  are  his  words  :  "  Christ  descending 
into  hell,  delivered  by  his  grace  those  alone  who 
both  believed  Him  to  come,  and,  whilst  alive,  kept 
His  precepts," 

*  Hermeneutios   is   the   science     of    interpretation  ;    particularly  as 
applied  to  the  sacred  Scriptures, 
t  Lib.  de  Haeresib,,  cap.  79. 
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3.  Calvin  imagined  that  the  spirits,  of  whom  St. 
Peter  makes  mention,  were  the  souls  of  the  saints ; 
but  that  they  were  not,  as  the  Vulgate  has  it,  in 
prison.  He  says  that  the  word  used  in  the  Greek 
version,*  signifies  not  alone  a  prison,  but  also  a 
watch-tower.  He  takes  it  in  the  latter  sense;  and 
by  the  term  watch-tower,  he  means  heaven,  where, 
according  to  his  notion,  the  souls  of  the  just  awaited 
the  advent  and  death  of  Christ.  He  imagined  that 
Jesus  Christ  preached  to  these,  not  in  person,  but 
in  cause;  that  is,  as  the  cause  of  their  liberation 
from  the  watch-tower,  and  of  their  translation  to 
beatitude. 

It  is  enough  to  upset  the  notions  of  Calvin,  to 
observe  that  it  is  quite  certain,  and,  as  we  have  seen, 
quite  capable  of  proof,  that  Christ  really  descended 
into  hell.  The  Syrian  version  thus  renders  it :  "  He 
preached  to  those  souls  which  were  detained  in 
hell."  Furthermore,  though  the  Greek  word  adopted 
by  St.  Peter,  may,  at  times  in  the  Scripture,  signify 
a  watch-tower,  it  has  this  meaning  only  in  the  case 
where  there  was  an  enemy  to  be  watched.  When 
there  was  no  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  an 
enemy,  the  word  is  never  used  in  Scripture  to  signify 
a  watch-tower.  Now,  in  whatsoever  place  were  the 
souls  of  the  saints  who  died  before  Christ,  they  had 
no  enemy  to  fear,  and  were  safe  from  hostile  attack. 
Then  the  word  must  be  read,  not  in  the  sense  of  a 
watch-tower,  but  of  a  true  prison. 

Beza,  a  worthy  coadjutor  of  Calvin  in  the  work  of 
"reformation,"  contended  that  when  it  is  said  in  the 
text  Jesus  Christ  was  "  enlivened  in  the  spirit"  we 
are  to  understand  by  the  spirit  his  divinity.  Then 
the  sense  would  be  that,  by  the  power  of  his  divi 
nity,  He  had  preached  through  Noe,  to  those  who 
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on  account  of  their  incredulity  at  the  time  of  the 
deluge,  are  now  detained  in  a  prison,  that  is,  hell. 

This  notion  of  Beza  is  dispelled:  i.  because 
although  by  the  spirit  some  understand  the  divinity 
of  Christ,  others  by  it  understand  his  soul.  That  it 
should  be  read  in  the  latter  sense  would  seem  to 
have  been  the  intention  of  St.  Peter,  for  he  estab 
lishes  an  antithesis  between  the  soul  and  body,  con 
trasting  one  with  the  other.  2.  The  soul  alone  of 
Christ  arrived  in  the  prison.  The  phrase  found 
in  the  Greek  is  :  "  He  went  into  the  prison."  It 
could  not  be  properly  said  of  his  divinity,  which 
was  always  present  everywhere,  that  it  went  into  the 
prison,  or  arrived  therein.  Then  the  allusion  must 
be  to  his  soul  alone.  3.  All  the  ancient  versions,  as 
we  have  seen  to  be  the  case  in  the  Syrian,  read  : 
"  who  were  in  prison,"  and  not  "  who  are  in  prison." 
They  employ  the  past,  and  not  the  present  tense. 
But  if  the  notion  of  Beza  were  true,  if  St.  Peter 
alluded  to  those  souls  who  were  in  prison,  or 
damned,  on  account  of  their  incredulity  in  the  time 
of  Noe,  he  would  have  used  the  present  instead  of  the 
past  tense,  for  when  the  apostle  wrote,  these  incre 
dulous  were  still  in  prison,  as  they  shall  for  ever 
be. 

Having  rejected  the  foregoing  notions,  let  us  now 
turn  our  attention  to  the  true  and  common  interpre 
tation  of  the  passage.  It  is  this  :  that  Christ  de 
scended  into  hell,  and  there  announced  the  happy 
news  of  their  redemption  and  near  deliverance  to 
those  souls,  "which  had  been  sometime  incredulous 
.  ...  in  the  days  of  Noe,"  but  not  always ;  and 
hence  when  they  saw  the  waters  rushing  upon  them 
from  every  side,  they  repented  of  their  sins. 

This  is  the  only  interpretation  of  the  passage  that 
Can  be  accepted.  It  should  be  preferred  to  any 
other,  because  it  gives  the  literal  sense  which  con 
tains  nothing  absurd,  either  in  itself  or  in  its  circum- 
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stances  ;  and  remarkably  coincides  with  the  scope  of  the 
writer,  St.  Peter.  First,  the  literal  sense  contains 
nothing  absurd  in  itself.  There  is  nothing-  more 
absurd  in  saying  that  Christ  communicated  the  de 
lightful  news  of  their  redemption  and  speedydeliver- 
ance  to  the  souls  in  Limbo,  than  there  is  in  saying 
that  He  descended  into  that  prison.  One  is  as 
reasonable  as  the  other.  In  fact,  if  we  admit  his 
descent  into  Limbo  at  all,  it  is  only  natural  to  infer 
that  He  conveyed  such  glad  intelligence  to  the 
souls  that  were  there  detained.  Secondly,  the  literal 
sense  has  nothing  absurd  in  its  circumstances. 
The  chief  circumstance  of  it  is  this,  that  Christ 
preached  to  those  spirits  who  had  been  some  time  in 
credulous  in  the  days  of  Noe.  Now,  what  is  there 
absurd  in  this?  Is  it  that  unhappy  people,  seeing 
nature  herself  completely  changed ;  themselves 
threatened  with  destruction  from  every  side  ;  the  de 
luge  pouring  in  upon  them  from  heaven,  earth,  and 
sea ;  no  earthly  refuge  left  to  them,  should  turn  to 
God  and  detest  their  sins  ?  So  far  is  this  from  being 
absurd  that  we  can  conceive  nothing  more  reasonable. 
We  can  scarcely  imagine  how  it  could  be  otherwise, 
than  that  some  of  these  unhappy  people,  seeing 
death  certain,  would  have  repented  of  their  sins. 
This  was  only  what  should  be  expected,  especially 
as  it  is  in  adversity,  and  most  of  all  when  destruc 
tion  is  inevitable,  that  man  sees  the  evil  of  his  ways, 
and  flies  to  God  for  help.  On  this  account  the 
Psalmist*  says  :  "  When  he  slew  them,  then  they 
sought  him."  Then  among  those  spirits  to  whom 
Christ  preached  in  hell,  were  many  who  formerly  in 
the  time  of  Noe  were  at  first  incredulous.  These 
would  not  take  warning  from  the  building  of  the  ark. 
But  when  they  found  themselves  in  danger,  and  be 
fore  they  perished  in  the  deluge,  it  is  reasonable  to 

*Ps.  Ixxvii.  34. 
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suppose  that  many  of  them  were  touched  with  re 
pentance  for  their  sins,  so  that  they  died  without  the 
guilt  of  eternal  damnation.  This  supposition  is  the 
more  reasonable  when  we  remember  that,  though 
they  were  sinners,  they  adored  the  true  and  living 
God;  for  there  is  no  trace  of  idolatry  before  the 
deluge.  Thirdly,  the  literal  and  obvious  sense 
accords  wonderfully  well  with  the  scope  of  St.  Peter. 
His  purpose  was,  to  praise  and  recommend  the 
efficacy  of  the  passion  and  death  of  Christ,  Who,  he 
says,  "  Died  once  for  our  sins,  the  just  for  the  un 
just."  He  triumphantly  proves  the  virtue  and  efficacy 
of  His  passion.  He  proves  it,  first,  from  the  glory  of 
His  resurrection,  when  he  says  that  Christ  was  "put 
to  death  indeed  in  the  flesh,  but  brought  to  life  in 
the  spirit"  He  proves  it,  secondly,  from  its  effects. 
The  efficacy  of  the  death  of  Christ  extended  so  far 
as  to  reach  even  those  who  were  erstwhile  incre 
dulous,  while  Noe  preached  repentance  to  them 
for  such  a  number  of  years,  but  who  in  the  end, 
when  they  found  themselves  about  to  perish  at  the 
hand  of  an  outraged  God,  repented. 

St.  Augustine  thinks  that  there  could  be  no  motive 
for  saying  Christ  preached  to  those  who  had  been 
sometime  incredulous  in  the  days  of  JVoe,  since  He 
preached  alike  to  all  those  who  were  detained  in 
Limbo. 

What  they  who  follow  the  common  interpretation 
say  on  their  side  is  this  :  that  Christ  preached  to 
all  the  just  souls  that  were  in  hell  ;  but  that  there 
is  express  mention  made  of  those  who  had  been  at 
one  time  incredulous  in  the  days  of  Noe.  The 
reasons  why  the  latter  are  expressly  mentioned  are 
as  follow:— First,  because  the  greatest  praise  ac 
crues  to  the  divine  mercy,  in  having  brought  to 
eternal  salvation,  by  the  brief  immersion  of  the 
deluge,  men  who  were  so  steeped  in  iniquity  that 
the  Scripture  says  of  them  :  "  All  flesh  had  corrupted 
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its  way."  The  mercy  of  God  must  be  very  great 
indeed,  it  must  be  wonderful  and  worthy  of  all 
praise,  since  it  has  extended  to,  and  led  to  repent 
ance,  those  wicked  and  corrupt  men  who  lived  at 
the  time  of  Noe.  Secondly,  the  souls  in  Limbo, 
who  had  lived  in  the  time  of  Noe,  arc  singled  out 
for  special  mention,  because  there  was  strong  reason 
to  doubt,  that  any  of  that  wicked  and  profligate  race, 
who  had  so  much  despised  the  grace  of  God  and 
outraged  Him,  had  embraced  the  call  to  repentance 
and  were  saved.  They  had  persisted  so  much  and 
so  long  in  their  evil  course,  that  the  Greek  version 
has  it  that  "The  patience  of  God  waited  for  "  them. 
In  truth,  there  must  have  been  great  reason  to 
doubt  the  salvation  of  such  men,  or  any  of  them. 
Thirdly,  St.  Peter  mentions  those  of  the  time  of 
Noe  in  preference  to  others,  because  in  the  next 
verse  he  passes  on  to  speak  of  baptism  :  "  Where- 
unto  baptism  being  of  the  like  form  now  saveth  you 
also."  It  was  easy  to  pass  from  one  subject  to  the 
other,  to  descend  from  the  deluge  to  baptism,  and 
to  connect  the  latter  with  the  former.  He  terms 
baptism,  to  be  "  of  the  like  form  "  with  the  "  water," 
by  which  Noe  and  his  family  were  saved ;  because 
this  "  water  "  was  a  figure  of  baptism.  The  ark,  too, 
was  a  type  of  baptism.  As  no  one  escaped  the 
waters  of  the  deluge  but  eight  persons  who  were 
in  the  ark,  so  no  one  can  escape  eternal  death 
or  enter  into  heaven,  unless  he  receive  baptism ;  or 
have  the  desire  of  receiving  it,  with  the  proper 
dispositions.  Then,  as  Noe  and  his  sons  were  saved 
by  the  ark  which  rode  upon  the  waters  of  the 
deluge,  so  are  we  saved  by  baptism.  Another  point 
of  similitude  between  the  deluge  and  baptism  would 
also  seem  to  be  employed.  As  the  bodies  were  im 
mersed  in  the  waters  of  the  deluge,  that  the  souls 
may  seek  salvation  through  repentance ;  so  are  our 
bodies  washed  with  water  in  baptism,  that  our  souls 
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may  be  saved.  Then,  since  the  safety  of  Noe  in  the 
ark,  and  the  salvation  of  others  at  that  time  through 
repentance,  were  types  of  baptism,  of  which  he  was 
going  to  speak,  St.  Peter  would  connect  his  subject — 
the  preaching  of  Christ  in  hell  with  baptism — by 
referring  to  those  souls  who  had  repented  at  the 
deluge. 

In  the  second  place,  his  argument  can  be  used 
against  St.  Augustine's  own  opin-ion.  His  opinion 
was  that  the  verse  refers  to  those  souls  that  existed 
in  their  body  at  the  time  of  the  deluge,  to  whom 
Christ  preached  through  Noe,  who  exhorted  them 
to  repentance,  whilst  he  was  building  the  ark.  But 
it  may  be  objected,  that  there  is  no  reason  why  it 
should  be  said,  that  Christ  preached  to  those  souls 
which  were  in  the  body — to  those  people  who  were 
alive — in  the  days  of  Noe,  any  more  than  to  those 
who  were  alive  in  the  days  of  Abraham,  Moses, 
King  David,  or  any  other  person. 

VI.  Other  parts  of  the  Scripture  are  in  conso 
nance  with  the  article  in  the  Apostles'  Creed  and  the 
other  passages  heretofore  quoted.  For  example, 
such  is  that  verse  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Ephesians,* 
where  the  Apostle  says  :  "  Now  that  He  ascended, 
what  is  it,  but  because  He  also  descended  first  into 
the  lower  parts  of  the  earth."  Such  also  is  the 
passage  in  Ecclesiasticusf  which  reads  thus  :  "  I  will 
penetrate  to  all  the  lower  parts  of  the  earth,  and  I 
will  behold  all  that  sleep,  and  will  enlighten  all 
that  hope  in  the  Lord."  Many  Fathers  explain  this 
passage  of  the  descent  of  Christ  into  hell.  Though 
it  is  not  found  in  the  Greek  text,  it  acquires  great 
value,  because  it  may  be  taken  as  the  tradition  of 
the  early  Christians,  who  handed  down  this  version, 
which  they  may  have  received  from  those  who  went 
before  them ;  and  also  because  it  is  found  in  the 

*  iv.  9.  t  xxiv.  45. 
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Vulgate  edition.  These  passages  are  explained  of 
the  descent  of  Christ  into  hell ;  the  first  has  evident 
reference  to  it. 

They  who  refuse  to  admit  that  Limbo  existed 
under  the  earth,  shall  not  be  able  to  evade  the  force 
of  those  arguments  by  saying  that  the  soul  of  Christ 
descended  Into  hell,  or  the  lower  parts  of  the  earth, 
by  Its  operation  or  Its  effect,  but  not  in  Its  sub 
stance.  Nor  do  they  improve  their  position,  when 
they  continue  the  objection,  and  pretend  that  the  soul 
separated  from  the  body,  cannot  exist  in  a  place, 
unless  by  operation. 

Bellarmine  and  Collet  very  deservedly  condemn 
as  erroneous,  the  notion  of  those  who  dream  that 
the  soul  of  Christ  descended  into  hell  or  Limbo  only 
by  operation.  I  have  said  that  this  notion  _is  de 
servedly  condemned  ;  first,  because  if  it  be  said  that 
the  soul  of  Christ  descended  into  hell  in  effect,  or  by 
reason  of  Its  having  operated  there,  it  should  be 
likewise  said  that  He  was  at  the  same  time  on 
earth,  in  the  earthly  paradise,  in  Limbo,  and  in 
heaven  ;  for  in  each  of  these  places  He  produced 
some  effect.  He  gave  grace  to  men  on  earth,  con 
solation  to  the  prophets  Henoch  and  Elias  in  the 
earthly  paradise,  glad  tidings  of  their  redemption 
to  the  souls  of  the  ancient  fathers  in  Limbo,  and  joy 
to  the  angels  in  heaven.  Secondly,  the  soul  of 
Christ  descended  in  the  same  manner,  that  is,  as 
substantially  into  hell,  as  did  his  body  into  the 
grave.  For  the  Fathers  and  Councils  speak  in  the 
same  way,  and  employ  the  same  language  of  His 
abode  in  hell,  as  they  do  of  His  abode  in  the  grave. 
But  His  body  did  not  descend  into  the  grave  by 
mere  effect  or  metaphorically :  it  descended  into  it 
and  dwelt  there  for  three  days,  truly,  properly,  and 
substantially.  So  also  did  His  soul,  truly,  properly, 
and  substantially,  descend  into  hell  or  Limbo,  and 
dwell  there  for  the  like  number  of  days. 
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But,  even  though  it  were  granted  that  the  soul  of 
the  Redeemer  did  not  descend  there  in  reality,  and 
in  substance — which  would  be  false — but  only  by 
operation,  this  concession  would  not  affect  the  ex 
istence  of  Limbo.  If  His  soul  descended  there  by 
operation,  therefore  Limbo  existed.  We  cannot 
conceive  a  place,  in  fact  it  would  be  impossible  for 
us  to  conceive  it,  in  which  the  soul  of  Christ  could 
operate,  unless  such  a  place  existed.  Therefore, 
those  opponents  of  the  existence  of  Limbo,  who 
granted  the  descent  there  of  the  soul  of  Christ  by 
operation,  have  by  this  fact  admitted,  though  unin 
tentionally,  the  existence  of  it. 

As  to  the  rider  which  they  attach  to  their  objec 
tion,  that  the  soul  after  separation  from  the  body  can 
exist  in  a  place  only  by  operation  ;  we  can  retort 
that  this  would  prove  too  much.  It  would  p.rove 
that  the  souls  of  the  blessed  are  not  at  present  in 
heaven,  and  that  the  souls  of  the  damned  are  not  in 
hell.  Many  of  those  who  deny  the  descent  of 
Christ  to  Limbo  would  shrink  from  this  conclusion  ; 
or,  at  least,  they  would  not  like  to  go  so  far  as  to 
say  that  there  are  no  souls  at  present  in  enjoyment, 
or  suffering. 

It  would  be  gratuitous  to  assert,  as  has  been  done 
in  the  past,  that  a  soul  cannot  be  in  a  corporeal 
place,  unless  by  some  operation  which  it  would  per 
form  there.  There  is  no  reason  why  a  soul  should 
not  be  in  a  place  in  its  essence  or  substance.  This 
is  a  finite  thing;  and  as  such  is  necessarily  present  in 
one  place,  and  in  no  other,  unless  it  may  be  consti 
tuted  there  by  God.  Moreover,  the  soul,  while  in 
the  body,  is  in  a  place.  And  although  it  cannot 
while  in  this  life  be  present  in  a  place,  otherwise 
than  by  an  operation  or  movement  dependent  on  the 
body,  it  can,  however,  after  separation  from  the 
body,  by  the  ordination  of  God  and  supernaturally, 
be  present  in  a  place,  even  on  this  earth,  appear  to, 
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and  address  us ;  as  Samuel  was  present  at  Endor, 
and  appeared  to,  and  addressed  Saul. 

Some,  following  St.  Augustine,  find  another  diffi 
culty  in  the  sixteenth  chapter  of  St.  Luke,  where  it 
is  said,  that  there  was  a  great  chaos  between  the  rich 
man,  who  was  buried  in  hell,  and  Lazarus,  who  was 
reclining  in  the  bosom  of  Abraham.  The  just  of 
old  after  death  were  said  to  recline  in  the  bosom 
of  Abraham.  But  the  bosom  of  Abraham,  or  the 
place  where  the  just  rested  in  the  other  life  before 
the  Ascension  of  Christ,  was  far  removed  from  hell. 
A  great  chaos  existed  between  the  two  places. 

To  clear  away  this  difficulty,  it  should  be  held  in 
mind,  that  the  hell  of  the  damned  is  far  lower  than 
Limbo.  There  is  a  great  chaos  between  them,  so  that 
it  is  not  allowed  to  pass  from  one  to  the  other 
place.  But  this  great  chaos — this  great  gulf  that 
exists  between  them,  does  not  prevent  both  from 
being  under  the  earth.  The  interior  of  the  earth  is 
quite  large  enough  to  admit  a  great  chaos  between 
two  places  in  it. 

III.  The  Limbus  of  infants  who  die  without  bap 
tism  is  subterranean,  or  under  the  earth. 

This  is  shown,  in  the  first  place,  from  St.  Augus 
tine.*  This  holy  Doctor  teaches  that  there  are  only 
two  places  in  which  souls  shall  for  ever  be.  One  is 
heaven  ;  the  other  is  hell.  He  recognises  no  other 
perpetual  receptacle  or  abode  for  souls  in  the  other 
life,  but  these  two.  As  infants  who  die  in  original  sin 
cannot  go  to  heaven,  they  must,  in  the  opinion  of  St. 
Augustine,  go  to  hell.  Hence  their  Limbus,  if  not 
the  Limbus  of  the  damned,  is  so  near  this,  that  St. 
Augustine  considers  it  one  place  with,  or  a  portion  of 
it.  But  the  Limbus  of  the  damned,  as  we  shall  soon 
see,  is  under  the  earth.  Therefore  the  Limbus  of 

*  Lib.  4,  de  Baptisrao,  cap.  2. 
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infants  which  is  near  to,  or  a  portion  of  that  of  the 
damned,  is  likewise  under  the  earth. 

In  the  second  place,  the  Limbus  of  infants  is 
shown  to  be  under  the  earth  from  the  Council  of 
Florence.  In  the  last  session  of  this  Council,  it  is 
denned  "  that  the  souls  of  those  who  depart  in 
deadly  sin,  actual  or  original,  presently  descend  info  hell 
to  be  punished  however  with  unequal  pains."  Then 
the  Council  defines  that  those  who  die  in  original  sin 
descend  into  hell.  This  hell,  we  shall  see,  is  under 
the  earth.  So,  as  a  conclusion  from  the  definition  of 
the  Council  of  Florence,  we  should  hold  that  the 
Limbus  of  infants  who  die  in  original  sin  is  also 
under  the  earth. 

However,  the  more  common  opinion  in  the  schools 
would  tell  us  that  the  Limbus,  in  which  unbaptised 
infants  are  imprisoned,  is  higher  up  than  Purgatory. 
It  is  so  high  above  the  latter  place,  that  the  fire  does 
not  reach  it.  Thus,  if  we  are  to  believe  those  who 
hold  this  opinion,  the  infants  who  die  without  bap 
tism  have  not  to  endure  the  fire  of  hell  nor  suffer  the 
pain  of  sense  at  all.  Then  their  only  pain  would  be 
that  of  loss. 

IV.  The  place  or  hell  of  the  damned  is  under  the 
earth. 

i.  The  first  proof  to  show  that  hell  is  under  the 
earth  is  found  in  those  phrases  or  terms,  which  the 
Scripture  uses  when  speaking  of  it.  The  inspired 
Word  everywhere  calls  the  seat  of  the  reprobate  a 
"  stove  of  fire,"  a  "pool  of  fire  and  sulphur,"  an 
"abyss,"  a  "well,"  a  "  pit,"  the  "depth  of  the 
pit,"  or  a  "  gulf."  We  cannot  understand  the  grave 
by  such  terms  as  these,  which  have  been  never  used 
to  designate  the  place  where  the  body  is  deposited 
after  death.  They  indicate  a  hidden  place  in  the 
depth  of  the  earth,  far  removed  from  the  reach  and 
power  of  man  in  his  present  state,  or  while  he  is  in 
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this  life.  We  read  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke,*  that 
when  Jesus  Christ  expelled  the  demons  from  the 
possessed  man,  they  entreated  Him  not  to  cast  them 
into  the  abyss:  "And  they  besought  Him  that 
He  would  not  command  them  to  go  into  the  abyss." 
This  "  abyss  "  cannot  mean  the  grave.  The  demons 
did  not  entreat,  not  to  be  cast  into  the  grave.  To  be 
transferred  there  would  be  no  punishment  to  them. 
They  had  no  more  to  suffer  in  the  grave  than  in  the 
body  of  the  demoniac.  Graves,  moreover,  are  not 
made  for  demons,  but  for  human  bodies.  Thus, 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  expelled  demons  should 
ask  not  to  be  commanded  to  go  into  the  grave. 
Then  the  place  they  feared  was  some  place  into 
which  they  naturally  expected  to  be  cast — some  place 
that  had  been  prepared  for  them. 

2.  The  very  name  of  hell,  which  is  found  in  the 
Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin  texts  of  the  Scripture, 
proves  it  to  be  under  the  earth.  It  signifies  not  the 
grave,  but  a  place  far  below  us.  It  denotes  the 
lowest  place,  in  opposition  to  heaven,  which  is  the 
highest.  This  opposition  the  Psalmist  f  sang  thus: 
"  If  I  ascend  into  heaven,  thou  art  there :  if  I  descend 
into  hell,  thou  art  present."  In  like  manner  we  read 
in  Job:|  "He  is  higher  than  heaven,  and  what  wilt 
thou  do  ?  He  is  deeper  than  hell,  and  how  wilt  thou 
know?"  In  Isaias  §  also  it  is  written:  "I  will 
ascend  above  the  height  of  the  clouds.  Thou  shalt 
be  brought  down  to  hell,  into  the  depths  of  the  pit" 
And  our  Divine  Lord  says,  in  the  Gospel  of  St. 
Matthew:  ||  "  Thou  Capharnaum,  shalt  thou  be  exalted 
up  to  heaven  P^thou  shalt  go  down  even  unto  hell." 
In  each  and  all  these  passages,  there  is  an  anti 
thesis,  or  contrast,  set  up  between  heaven  and  hell. 
While  heaven  is  in  the  highest  place  over  us,  hell  is 

t  cxxxviii.  8.  *  xi.  8. 
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in  the  lowest  place  under  us,  in  the  universe.  The 
contrast  which  is  put  forth  between  heaven,  which 
is  at  such  a  distance  above  us,  and  hell,  shows  that  the 
latter  word  cannot  mean  the  grave,  which  is  only  a 
few  feet  below  us,  and  is  oftentimes  even  over  the 
earth,  as  in  the  case  of  vaults,  or  raised  sepulchres. 
This  was  especially  the  case  in  the  time  of  Jesus 
Christ,  when  it  was  the  custom  to  bury  the  bodies, 
not  in  the  ground  itself,  but  in  caves  which  were 
raised  over,  or  upon  it.  What  would  be  the  reason, 
then,  of  the  contrast  between  heaven,  which  is  the 
highest  place  above  us,  and  the  grave,  which  is  on  a 
level  with,  or  at  most,  a  few  feet  under  us.  There 
fore  hell,  in  the  above  passages,  must  refer  not  to 
the  grave,  but  to  a  place  which  is  far  lower  in  the 
earth,  and  where  the  damned  dwell. 

3.  In  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke,*  it  is  said  of  the 
rich  man,  that  "he  was  buried  in  hell;"  and,  it  is 
added,  that  "  he  was  in  torments."     Now,   "  hell," 
in  this  place,  cannot  by  any  process  of  reasoning, 
nor  even  by  cavilling,  be  construed  so  as  to  mean, 
or   be   equivalent   to,    the   grave.      That   rich   and 
wicked  man  was  not  tormented  in  the  grave,  where 
no  one  suffers  torment,  unless  we  be  so  simple  as  to 
say  that   the    soul   and    body  are  buried   together. 
This  rich  man  who  "  was  buried  in  hell,"  according 
to  the  words  of  our  Lord  in  the  Gospel,  cried  out : 
"  I    am    tormented    in    this    flame."      Surely   this 
"flame,"  in  which  he  was  so  tormented,  was  not  in 
the  grave,  but  in  a  place  far  lower  down  in  the  earth, 
in  the  hell  of  the  damned. 

4.  The  writings  of  the  Fathers  bear  testimony  to 
the   subterranean    situation    of    hell.       Arriobius,  f 
speaking  of    the  reprobate,   says;  "One  does  not 
improperly  suspect  that  those  souls  lie  amidst  rapid 
rivers,    which   are    hideous    with    balls    of   flames 

*  xvi.  22.  t  Lib.  2,  contra  gentcs,  dc  Platone. 
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and  filthy  whirlpools."  His  words  are  undeniable 
evidence  that  Arnobius  did  not  confound  the  locality 
of  hell  with  the  grave.  Tertullian*  openly  calls 
hell  "  the  subterranean  treasure  of  hidden  fire." 
This  cannot  apply  to  the  grave,  where  there  is  no 
fire,  open  or  secret.  This  treasure  of  fire,  then,  must 
be  buried  deep  in  the  interior  of  the  earth,  a  place 
to  which  we,  while  in  this  life,  have  no  access.  St. 
Jerome  f  describes  the  situation  of  hell  as  distinctly 
as  words  could  describe  it  at  the  present  day.  He 
writes  with  terseness  and  succinctness:  "  We  say 
that  hell  is  under  the  earth."  Such  is  the  conviction 
of  St.  Jerome,  the  prince  of  biblical  scholars  and 
interpreters,  regarding  the  situation  of  hell.  St. 
Augustine,  J  St.  Gregory,  §  Ven.  Bede,  and  other 
Fathers,  agree  with  those  just  quoted. 

5.  Reason  itself  would  insinuate  that  hell  is 
under  the  earth.  If  heaven  is  in  the  highest,  hell 
should  be  in  the  lowest  place.  As  the  seat  of  those 
who  subdued  their  passions  and  overcame  the  love 
of  the  world,  is  the  highest,  so  the  seat  of  those 
who  gave  a  loose  rein  to  their  passions  and  cherished 
the  love  of  the  world  should  be  the  lowest.  This  is 
in  conformity  with  those  words  which  we  read  in  the 
Book  of  Proverbs  :||  "The  path  of  life  is  above  for 
the  wise,  that  he  may  decline  from  the  lowest  hell." 
Thus,  while  the  wise  or  the  just  have  their  eternal 
abode  above,  they  have  escaped  the  lowest  hell,  or 
that  hell  which  is  in  the  lowest  place. 

V.  Purgatory  is  also  under  the  earth. 

i.  The  first  proof  we  shall  bring  forward  to  show 
that  Purgatory  is  under  the  earth,  is  found  in  the  all 
but  unanimous  vote  of  theologians,  who,  maintain 
ing  that  it  is  situated  there,  freely  subscribe  to  the 
doctrine  of  St.  Thomas,  1"  which  he  thus  lays  down  : 

*  Apolog.  47.      f  In  cap  14  Isaiae.        \  Lib.  Retractat.,  cap.  24. 
}  Lib.  4  Dialog1.,  cap.  42.  II  xv.  24. 
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"  It  must  be  said  that  there  is  found  nothing  ex 
pressly  determined  in  the  Scripture  on  the  place  of 
Purgatory.  However,  probably,  and  according  to 
what  agrees  more  with  the  expression  of  the  Saints, 
and  the  revelation  made  to  many,  the  place  of 
Purgatory  is  twofold  ;  one,  according  to  the  common 
law;  and  thus  the  place  of  Purgatory  is  a  lower 
place  adjoining  hell ;  so  that  it  is  the  same  fire  that 
torments  the  damned  in  hell  and  that  purges  the 
just  in  Purgatory ;  although  the  damned,  according 
as  they  are  lower  in  merit,  are  also  to  be  ranged 
lower  in  place.  There  is  another  place  of  Purgatory 
according  to  dispensation  ;  and  thus  sometimes  it  is 
read  that  some  are  punished  in  different  places, 
either  for  the  instruction  of  the  living  or  for  the 
relief  of  the  dead  ;  that  their  pain  becoming  known 
to  the  living,  may  be  mitigated  by  the  suffrages  of 
the  Church."  The  great  body  of  theologians  admit 
this  opinion  of  St.  Thomas  and  follow  it. 

2.  The  second  proof  is  derived  from  the  sense  or 
sentiment,  and  the  acceptation  of  the  Church,  as 
these  are  made  manifest  in  her  prayers  for  the  dead. 
These  prayers  are  calculated  to  lead  us  to  believe 
that  she  accepts  the  teaching  of  theologians,  and 
that  her  own  feelings  are  in  harmony  with  it.     Her 
anxious  and  earnest  prayer  is,  that  God  may  deliver 
"  the  souls  of  all  the  dead  from  the  pains  of  hell, 
and  from  the  deep  pit."     Thus  she  seems  to  suppose 
that  the  souls  in  Purgatory  suffer  torments  in  the 
lower  parts  of  the  earth  or  somewhere  near  hell. 

3.  The  souls  in  Purgatory,  as  we  shall  see  in  a 
later  page,  suffer  the  pain  of  loss  and  the  pain  of 
sense.     According  to  a  common  opinion,  the  sole 
difference   between    their   pains   and   those  of  the 
damned,  is  that  the  pains  of  the  damned  are  eternal, 
whilst  those  of  the  souls  in  Purgatory  are  temporal. 
If  this  be  so,  their  punishments  being  alike,  it  is  the 
most  convenient  and  the  most  reasonable  thing  to 
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suppose  that  they  should  be  tormented  in  the  same 
place  and  with  the  same  fire. 

4.  Bellarmine  and  others  look  upon  that  verse  in 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  *  in  which  St.  Peter, 
speaking  of  Christ,  says :  "  Whom  God  hath  raised, 
having  loosed  the  sorrows  of  hell,  as  it  was  im 
possible  that  he  should  be  holden  by  it,"  as 
affording  a  proof  that  Purgatory  is  under  the  earth. 
Following  St.  Augustine  and  Epiphanius,  some  say 
that  Christ,  at  his  descent  into  Limbo,  "  loosed  the 
sorrows  "  or  pains  of  the  souls  in  Purgatory  and  de 
livered  them  from  further  punishment.  It  could  not 
be  the  sorrows  of  the  reprobate,  nor  of  those  who 
were  entirely  just,  that  He  would  have  loosed.  It 
would  have  been  impossible  to  loose  the  sorrows  of 
the  reprobate,  for  they  shall  last  for  ever.  And  those 
who  were  fully  justified  would  have  no  sorrows  from 
which  they  could  be  loosed.  Hence  the  sorrows 
from  which  He  loosed  were  those  of  the  souls  in 
Purgatory.  Now  the  sacred  text  calls  their  sorrows 
"the  sorrows  of  hell,"  that  is,  sorrows  endured  in 
hell.  Therefore,  the  souls  that  bore  these  sorrows 
were  in  hell;  and  though  they  were  not  in  the  hell 
of  the  damned,  they  were  bordering  on  it. 

However,  this  text  is  rather  obscure  and  not 
clearly  in  favour  of  the  subterranean  situation  of 
Purgatory.  Objections  are  raised  against  applying  it 
to  this  purpose.  Hence,  Collect  admitting  the  force 
of  these  objections,  observes :  "  It  is  not  in  one 
title  that  this  exposition  is  difficult."  i.  This  expo 
sition  would  read  the  words,  "  having  loosed  the 
sorrows  of  hell,"  as  referring  to  Christ,  thus  making 
Him  the  cause  of  loosing  the  sorrows  of  hell  ; 
whereas,  from  the  passage  itself,  and  especially  from 
the  Greek  text,  it  is  evident  that  it  was  God  who 
loosed  Jesus  Christ,  at  His  resurrection,  from  the 

*  ii.  24.  t  Cap.  3,  De  circumstantiis  Purg-..  106. 
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sorrows  of  hell.  2.  The  words  that  are  added,  "as 
it  was  impossible  that  He  should  be  holden  by  it," 
would  seem  to  show  that  it  was  Jesus  Christ,  and  no 
other  person,  that  was  loosed  from  the  sorrows  of 
hell.  3.  Authors  do  not  agree  as  to  whether  the 
souls  in  Purgatory  were  delivered  from  it  at  the 
descent  of  Christ  into  hell.  Bellarmine,*  after  St. 
Thomas,  holds  that  all  the  souls  in  Purgatory  were 
not  released  from  punishment  at  the  descent  of 
Christ,  but  only  those  who  were  then  sufficiently 
purified  and  had  satisfied  the  Divine  Justice,  or  who, 
while  on  this  earth,  by  their  faith  and  their  devotion 
to  the  death  of  Christ,  merited  to  be  delivered  at 
His  descent  from  the  pains  of  Purgatory.  Estius, 
however,  is  of  opinion  that  all  the  souls  in  Pur 
gatory  were  freed  from  further  punishment  and 
liberated  by  Christ  at  His  descent  into  hell.  Thus, 
He  would  himself  first  make  use  of  the  power  of 
granting  indulgences,  which  He  was  about  to  give 
to  His  Church. 

But,  if  "having  loosed  the  sorrows  of  hell,"  be 
taken  as  implying  that  Christ  was  loosed  from  the 
sorrows  of  hell,  a  doubt  will  naturally  arise  as  to  how 
this  could  happen.  How  could  He  be  loosed  from 
the  sorrows  or  pains  of  hell,  to  which  He  was  not 
subject  ?  It  will  help  to  clear  away  this  doubt  or 
difficulty  to  know  that  the  Greek  text  has  "  loos 
ing,"  or  "  when  he  would  loose  from  the  sorrows  of 
death  ;"  and  that  the  Syriac  has  "from  the  cords  of 
death"  He  was  delivered  by  the  power  of  God 
from  the  sorrows  or  cords  of  death.  Others,  once 
they  are  caught  by  them,  are  bound  by  the  cords  of 
death  till  the  day  of  judgment,  when  their  bodies 
shall  rise  out  of  the  grave.  Jesus  Christ,  however, 
when  He  arose  the  third  day,  was,  by  the  Divine 
power,  loosed  or  freed  from  the  cords  of  death. 

*  Lib.  4,  de  Christo,  cap.  16. 
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This  was  foretold  for  Him  by  the  prophets,  and 
especially  by  the  Psalmist,  David,*  who,  speaking  in 
His  person  a  thousand  years  before  He  came,  said  : 
"Thou  wilt  not  leave  my  soul  in  hell,  nor  wilt  thou 
give  thy  holy  one  to  see  corruption." 

An  interesting  question  is  raised  as  to  whether 
souls  can  leave  the  place  in  the  other  life  in  which 
they  are. 

1.  Theologians  answer  this  question  in  the  first 
place  by  saying  that  souls  can,  with  the  permission 
of  God,  leave  for  awhile,  not  only  heaven,  but  even 
the  subterranean  receptacles  or  limbi.     So  souls  can 
leave  heaven,  Purgatory,  the  limbus  of  infants,  and 
hell,  either  to  supplicate  the  suffrages  of  the  living, 
or  to  render  them  assistance,  or  to  inspire  them  with 
salutary  fear.     Ecclesiastical  history,  as  well  as  St. 
Augustine,   supply  us  with  grave  examples,  which 
indicate  that  souls  have  left  all  these  places,  if  we 
except  the  limbus  of  infants. 

2.  It  is  quite  certain  that  many  souls  have  been 
restored  to  this   life,  either  from  the  limbus  of  the 
fathers  or  from  Purgatory.     The  Gospel  makes  men 
tion  of  three  persons  who  were  raised  by  our  Divine 
Lord  from  death  to  life.     The  prophets  Elias  and 
Elisaeus  in  the  Old,  and  the  apostles  Peter  and  Paul 
in  the  New  Law,  raised  the  dead  to  life.     There  are 
also    instances  in   ecclesiastical   history  of  persons 
having  been  recalled  to  life  at  the  prayer  of  some  of 
the  saints.     There  is  no  doubt  that  many  at  least  of 
these  faithful  souls  had  been  in  Limbo  or  Purga 
tory.     No  doubt,  too,  they  remained  after  their  re 
surrection    confirmed  in  grace;    so  that  no  incon 
venience  could  result  from  their  restoration  to  the 
troubles  of  this  world.     Thus  they  would  not,  by 
any  chance,  be  exposed  to  suffer  the  loss  of  that 

*  Ps.  xv.  io.— Act.  ii.,  27. 
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salvation,  which  they  had  before  merited  by  their 
perseverance  in  good  works  till  death.  The  restora 
tion  to  life  of  such  persons  was  nothing  more  than 
a  change  of  prison  or  of  the  place  of  exile.  When 
they  died  a  second  time,  their  souls  returned  to 
their  former  prison  or  exile,  or,  as  the  case  may  be, 
to  heaven.  If  the  soul  had  been  in  Limbo,  and 
died  again  before  the  Ascension  of  Christ,  it  re 
turned  to  that  prison  ;  but  if  it  did  not  die  till  after  the 
Ascension,  it  went  to  heaven.  If  it  had  been  in  Pur 
gatory,  and  if  it  paid  the  temporal  debt  due  of  it  after 
being  restored  to  this  life  and  before  it  died  again, 
then  in  the  case  in  which  the  second  death  took 
place  before  the  Ascension  of  Christ,  it  went  to 
Limbo ;  in  the  case  in  which  the  second  death  took 
place  after  the  Ascension,  it  was  received  into 
heaven. 

3.  It  must  be  held  that  no  one  has  been  restored 
to  this  life  out  of  heaven  or  hell.  It  would  be  a 
very  inconvenient  and  incongruous  thing,  if  a  soul 
were  brought  back  to  this  world  from  heaven.  This 
would  be  transferring  it  from  a  life  of  everlasting 
bliss  to  a  life  of  misery.  Moreover,  the  souls  in 
heaven  are  confirmed  in  their  present  enjoyment. 
They  have  meted  out  to  them  their  measure  of  glory, 
and  are  assured  of  its  possession  for  ever.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  who  are  in  hell,  stand  condemned 
for  ever  to  that  prison.  Out  of  hell  there  is  no  re 
demption.  However,  a  doubt  on  this  point  may 
arise  in  the  mind  of  some  one,  because,  as  history 
testifies,  many  pagans  have  been  raised  from  the 
dead.  Even  we  have  it  on  the  testimony  of  St. 
Ambrose  *  that  St.  Agnes  restored  to  life  the  son  of 
the  prefect,  Sempronius,  who  had  been  slain  by  the 
devil  for  having  attempted  to  violate  her  chastity. 
Still,  in  the  face  of  these  instances,  we  must  hold 

*  Serm.  90. 
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that  no  one  has  been  ever  restored  to  this  life  from 
hell,  any  more  than  from  heaven.  Hence,  as  St. 
Thomas  *  teaches,  those  persons  who  died  in  impiety 
or  mortal  sin,  and  were  afterwards  raised  to  life, 
were  not  in  the  interval  in  hell.  By  the  special  pro 
vidence  of  God,  they  were  not  judged  and  con 
demned  to  hell  after  death,  although  their  iniquity 
would  have  deserved  eternal  punishment. 

4.  There  is  neither  a  return  to  life  nor  a  perma 
nent  departure  out  of  the  limbus  of  infants  or  hell. 
The  souls  of  infants  who  die  without  baptism,  are 
condemned  to  perpetual  exile  from  God ;  and  the 
souls  of  the  reprobate  are  condemned  to  burn  for 
ever  in  the  fire  of  hell.  So,  from  both  these  places, 
there  is  no  lasting  departure.  The  souls  that  are  in 
them  shall  ever  endure  their  exile  or  punishment. 
On  the  contrary,  there  was  a  permanent  departure 
from  their  place  of  temporal  exile  or  punishment  for 
the  souls  of  the  Fathers  of  old.  They  were  liberated 
from  their  limbus,  and  were  assumed  into  heaven. 
There  is  also  a  permanent  departure  for  the  souls  in 
Purgatory.  As  soon  as  they  have  satisfied  the  jus 
tice  of  God,  they  are  emancipated  from  that  prison 
of  fire,  and  assumed  into  the  kingdom  of  God's 
glory. 

*  In  4,  dist.  45,  Q.  2,  Ar.  ?. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

THEY    WHO   GO   TO   PURGATORY. 

THEKE  have  been  many  errors  as  to  the  class  of 
persons  who  go  to  Purgatory  and  who  deserve  its 
pains. 

1.  Some  have  thought  that  even  those  who  die  in 
mortal  sin  go  to  Purgatory,  the  only  necessary  con 
dition  being   that   they  may  have   been   professed 
members,  not  only  of  the  Catholic  Church,  but  even 
of  any  Christian  sect,  or  that  they  may  have  given 
alms. 

2.  Others  held  that  no  one  enjoyed  immunity  from 
Purgatory  except  Christ.     This  notion  would  have 
all  to   go  through  purgatorial   probation.      In  this 
opinion  they  followed   Origen,*  who  says:  "It  is 
necessary  for  us  all  to  go  into  that  fire,  even  if  some 
one  may  be  a  Paul  or  a  Peter." 

3.  But  Origen  did  not  stop  there.     He  advanced 
a  step  further,  and  said  that  all  the  wicked,  includ 
ing  even  the  demons,  shall  be  liberated  from  hell, 
and  shall  arrive  at  length  at  eternal  happiness.     Ac 
cording  to  this  notion,  so  subversive  of  Christian 
doctrine,   the  dream  of  Origen  was  that  all  pains  in 
the  other  life  were  purgatorial. 

J^ar  different  from   such  notions  of  Purgatory.Js- 
th~e~t  each  ing  of  the  Catholic  Church,  or  of  those 
authorities  that  are  supposed  to  reflect  her  mincT 
According   to  this  teaching,  we  must  conclude,  i. 
that  Purgatory  was  not  instituted  for  those  who" are" 
completely  just—that  is,  for  those  who  depart  this"" 
.life  in   the   state  of  grace,   and   owe   no  temporal" 
punishment  to  the  justice  of  God. 
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i.  This  is  proved  from  St.  Augustine,  who  fre- 
1  quently,  but  especially  in  his  work  on  the  City  of 
-  God,*  teaches  that  those  who  die  immediately  after 
receiving  baptism  .(understand,  with  the  proper  dis-- 
positions  in  the  case  of  adults),  have  not  to  endure^ 
the  pains  of  Purgatory.  And  speaking  of  the  bap 
tism  of  blood,  as  martyrdom  is  called,  he  expresses 
himself  in  the  following  phrase,  which  has  passed 
into  an  adage : — "  He  who  prays  for  a  martyr,  does 
injury  to  a  martyr."  He  thereby  declares  that 
martyrdom,  as  well  as  the  baptism  of  water,  remits 
all  punishments,  both  temporal  and  eternal,  due 
to  sin ;  and,  in  consequence,  exempts  the  person 
who  has  suffered  it  from  the  pains  of  Purgatory.  St. 
Cyprian,  too,  is  of  the  same  opinion  as  far  as  martyr 
dom  is  concerned.  He  teaches  that  those  who 
suffer  martyrdom,  and  who  are  thus  baptized  in  their 
own  blood,  have  not  to  endure  the  pains  of  Purga 
tory.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  martyrdom,  like 
baptism,  remits  not  only  all  sins  of  whatever  sort, 
but  also  all  the  punishments  due  to  them. 
^  2._It  is  proved  from  the  Council  of  Florence,  that 
Purgatory  was  not  instituted  for  those  who  are  fully 
justified.  That  Council  f  defines  that  present^ 
after  death  some  souls  go  to  heaven,  some  to  Purga 
tory,  and  others  to  hell.  Thus  the  Council  define'd 
that  some  souls  go  t.o  heaven  presently  after  death?. 
But  they  who  go  straight  to  heaven  are  exempt  frorn^ 
Purgatory  Therefore  this  was  not  constituted  for" 
all  the~jus!7or  for  those  who  are  fully  justified. 

.3.  Purgatory  is  that  place  in  the  other  life  where, 
the  temporal    punishment,  which  is  due    to  actual 
sins,  is  paid.  ^Consequently  it  awaits  only  those  of 
..  whom  this  temporal  punishment  is  due.     But  some 
die  without  owing  this  debt.     Not  alone   infants,  ' 
who,  after  baptism,  are  taken  away  from  the  trials 

*  Lib.  21,  cap.  16.  +  Sess.  ult. 
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and  sorrows  of  this  world,  "  lest  malice  may 
change"  their  "intellect;  but  many  others  depart 
this  life  after  having  fully  satisfied  the  justice  of 
God  for  their  sins,  and  even  sometimes  with  a  large 
store  of  superabundant  merit  laid  up  to  their  ac 
count.  These  two  classes,  as  having  no  temporal 
punishment  for  which  to  atone,  are  not  numbered 
among  those  of  whom  the  Apostle  says,  "They 
shall  be  saved,  yet  so  as  by  fire,"  and  have  not  to  pass 
through  the  severe  trial  of  Purgatory. 

II.  Neither  is  Purgatory  instituted  for  those  who 
unhappily  die  in  mortal  sin. 

1.  The  first  argument  we  shairbring  forward  in  proof 
of  this  is  found  in  that  expression  in  universal  use: 
"  Out  of  hell  there  is  no  redemption."     This  phrase 
has  been  always  and  everywhere  in  the  Church  re 
garded  as  a  truism.     Then  if  there  is  no  redemption 
out  of  hell,  they  who,  dying  in  mortal  sin,  go  there, 
do  not  suffer  temporal  punishment ;  and,  on  this  ac 
count,  for  them  there  is  no  Purgatory. 

2.  The  mind  and  faith  of  the  Church  in  every  age 
and  country  are,  that  the  pains  of  the  reprobate  are 
eternal.     For  this  reason,  she  makes  no  commemo 
ration  of  them  in   her  Offices  ;  and  we  can  neither 
pray,  nor  offer  sacrifice  for  their  repose.     St.  Augus 
tine  condemns  Origen   for  having  taught  that  the 
pains  of  the  damned  were  temporal  or  purgatorial, 
and  gives  us  the  true  mind  or  sense  of  the  Church 
in  the  matter.     The  holy  Doctor*  says;  "In  this 
affair,  Origen  was  certainly  rather  merciful,  who  be 
lieved  that  both  the  devil  himself  and  his  angels, 
after  very  heavy  and  long  punishments,  according 
to   their    deserts,    are  to    be    brought    forth    from 
those  torments  and  to  be  associated  with  the  holy 
angels." 

III,  Purgatory  is  due  to  those  alone  who  go  out 

*  Lib,  21  de  Civitate  Dei. 
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of  this  life  in  the  state  of  grace,  and  at  the  same 
—  time  owe  some  debt  to  the  justice  of  God. 

This  proposition  is  sufficiently  proved  from  the 
two  that  have  immediately  preceded  it.     We  have 
just  seen  that  Purgatory  was  instituted  neither  for 
those  who  are  fully  or  perfectly  justified,  nor  for  the 
wicked.     17  ft  was  not  instituted  for  either  of  these, 
/it  must  have  been  instituted  for  another  class — for 
i  those  who,   though  free  from   mortal   sin  and  the 
\  eternal  guilt  due  to  it,  owe  some  debt  to  the  Divine 
\Justice,  either  on  account  of  the  temporal  punish- 
fment  due  to  mortal  sin,  or  on  account  of  venial  sin. 
aTTiey  who  are  so  indebted  to  the  justice  of  God, 
have,  as   the  Apostle  says,    built,  along  with  gold 
and    precious    stones,    "  wood,    hay,  and    stubble." 
They  are  detained  for  a  while  in  Purgatory,  because, 
as  St.  Basil  *  says,  they  have  retained  some  wounds 
since  their  contests,  or  some  stains,  or  some  ves 
tiges  of  sins  :     "  So  that  if  they  may  be  found  to 
have  retained  either  wounds  after  the    contest,  or 
any  stains,   or  relics  of  sin,  they  should  be  detained" 
Thus  Purgatory  was  destined  neither  for  those  who 
are  altogether  just,  nor  for  the  wicked,  but  for  those 
who,  according  to  St.  Basil,    have    retained  either 
wounds  after  the  contests,  or  any  stains,  or  relics  of 
sin.     In  other  words,  it  is  instituted  for  those  who, 
being  in  the  grace  of  God,  owe  some  debt  to  His 
justice. 

As  against  every  other  point  of  Catholic  teaching,  an 
objection  has  been  raised  to  the  first  conclusion  or 
proposition,  which  says  that  Purgatory  was  not  in 
stituted  for  those  who  are  completely  just,  and  thus 
owe  no  temporal  punishment  to  the  justice  of  God. 
They  who  are  opposed  to  this  proposition  endea 
vour  to  sustain  their  objection  by  calling  up  some 
sentences  of  the  Fathers,  which  at  first  view  would 

*  In  Psalm  vii, 
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appear  to  favour  them.  They  cite  some  few  of  the 
Fathers,  who  seem  to  say  that  all  the  just  must  pass 
through  the  the  fire  of  Purgatory. 

St.  Jerome  f  is  cited  by  them  as  being  of  that 
opinion.  But  in  the  place  which  they  cite,  St. 
Jerome  is  to  be  understood  as  speaking,  not  of  the 
fire  of  Purgatory,  but  of  the  fire  of  divine  judgment. 
Through  this  fire  all,  no  matter  how  just,  must  pass. 
This  observation  is  sufficient  to  dispose  of  this  objec 
tion  as  far  as  St.  Jerome  is  concerned. 

Some  few  Fathers,  indeed,  appear  to  have  taught 
that  all  the  just  should  pass  through  fire.  They  did 
not  however  teach  that  all  should  suffer  or  feel  this 
fire.  They  were  convinced  that  it  was  not  to  be 
suffered  by  those,  in  whom  charity  had  consumed 
the  relics  of  sin  before  death.  This  seems  to  have 
been  the  opinion  of  Lactantius.f  After  having  said, 
what  our  adversaries  object  against  us,  "  When  He 
shall  have  judged  the  just,  He  shall  also  try  them 
in  fire,"  he  continues ;  "Then  they  whose  sins  shall 
prevail  either  in  weight  or  number,  shall  be  grazed 
by  fire,  and  scratched  ;  but  they  whom  full  justice 
and  the  maturity  of  virtue  shall  have  seasoned,  shall 
not  feel  that  fire.  For  they  have  in  themselves  some 
thing  of  God,  which  would  reject  and  repel  the  force 
of  the  flame."  The  teaching  of  St.  Paulinus  of 
Nola  j:  would  lead  one  to  believe  that  he  held  a  simi 
lar  opinion,  which  he  thus  evolves  :  "  If  we  merit  by 
these  works  to  become  fellow-citizens  of  the  saints, 
our  work  shall  not  burn;  and  that  discreet  fire  shall 
surround  us  who  are  to  be  punished  with  no  severe 
heat  as  we  pass  through  its  test;  but  receiving  us  as 
commended,  it  shally&w  gently  by  us  with  a  soft  touch 
that  we  may  be  able  to  say  :  we  have  passed  through 
fire  and  water,  and  Thou  hast  led  us  forth  into  re 
freshment." 

*  In  cap.  7  Amos.  +  Lib.  7  Instit.,  cap.  xxi. 

+  Epist.  28,  ad  Severum. 
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Some  of  the  Fathers  of  the  fourth  century  are 
said  to  have  entertained  this  view.  St.  Ambrose 
would  seem  to  coincide  with  it,  when,  though  having 
said :  *  "  Therefore  with  fire  shall  be  cleansed  the 
sons  of  Levi,  with  fire  Ezechiel,  with  fire  Daniel," 
and,  "  All  must  pass  through  flames,  whether  he 
may  be  a  John  or  a  Peter  ;  f  and  also,  "  Christ  alone 
who  is  the  justice  of  God,  could  not  feel  that  fire," 
he  adds  to  the  two  latter  quotations  :  "  But  the  fiery 
sword  shall  be  turned  easily  to  John,  because  iniquity 
is  not  found  in  him"  and,  "  if  there  was  anything  of 
human  vice  in  him,  divine  charity  hafh  consumed  //." 
And  later  on  he  says  :  \  that  to  St.  Peter,  "  who  had 
so  often  offered  his  death  for  Christ,  it  shall  be 
said ;  Pass,  recline."  He  goes  a  step  further,  and 
says  of  all  in  general  terms  :  "  He  who  would  have  the 
fire  of  charity,  cannot  there  fear  the  fire  of  the  sword." 
When  as  we  saw  above,  he  says  that  Christ  alone 
"  could  not  feel  that  fire,"  he  means  that  Christ  alone 
by  divine  right,  by  right  of  His  divine  nature  and 
sanctity,  was  exempt  not  only  from  the  purifying 
fire  of  Purgatory,  but  likewise  from  the  trying  fire 
of  divine  judgment  after  death.  There  was  no  one 
exempt  from  the  latter  fire  but  Jesus  Christ.  All 
others  were  obnoxious  to  it,  according  to  the  spirit 
and  letter  of  the  words  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Corin 
thians^  "The  fire  shall  try  every  man's  work,  of 
what  sort  it  is." 

But  the  words  of  St.  Ambrose  are  not  to  be  read 
as  implying,  that  all  the  just  are  to  be  purged  with 
fire  after  death.  This  would  be  opposed  to  the 
faith  of  the  Church,  as  far  as  concerns  infants,  who 
die  after  having  received  baptism  ;  and  also  the 
Blessed  Virgin  Mary.  The  Church  believes  that  such 
infants  have  not  to  endure  the  fire  of  Purgatory.  She 


'  In  Psalm  xxxvi.          +  In  Psalm  cxviii.,  Serm.  xx.  n.  12. 
J  v.  13.  \  i  Cor.  iii.  13. 
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also  believes  the  ever  Blessed  Virgin  to  have  been 
exempt  from  it. 

Our  adversaries  instance  St.  Hilary  too  as  being 
opposed  to  us.  But  St.  Hilary  would  appear  to 
speak  rather  of  the  fire  of  judgment,  than  of  Purga 
tory.  He  asks,*  indeed,  "Whether  since  we  may 
be  about  to  render  an  account  for  every  idle  word, 
shall  we  desire  the  day  of  judgment,  in  which  that 
unwearied  fire  is  to  be  suffered  by  us,  in  which  those 
grave  punishments  of  expiating  the  soul  from  sins 
are  to  be  borne  ?"  but  he  explains  the  sense  of 
this,  when  after  a  few  words,  he  again  asks:  "If 
that  Virgin  of  God  (he  speaks  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
Mary)  has  become  liable  to  the  severity  of  judgment, 
who  shall  dare  to  desire  to  be  judged  by  God  ?"  St. 
Hilary  seems  to  speak  here  not  of  the  fire  of  Purga 
tory,  but  of  the  fire  of  divine  judgment.  Later  onf  he 
makes  the  supposition,  that  a  person  may  be  in  such 
innocence,  "  that  even  safely  and  without  fear  he 
may  desire  the  terror  of  judgment."  Thus  the  .holy 
Doctor  speaks  rather  of  the  fire  of  judgment,  to 
which  with  St.  Paul  he  subjects  all  the  sons  of 
Adam,  than  of  the  fire  of  Purgatory. 

However,  the  spotless  integrity  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  during  her  whole  life,  would  suffer  nothing 
even  though  we  were  to  admit  that  St.  Hilary  speaks 
of  the  fire  of  Purgatory.  For  it  has  been  very  justly 
observed  that  though  he  says  the  Blessed  Virgin 
may  have  been  "liable  to"  or  have  passed  through, 
fire ;  he  does  not  say  that  she  was  burned  by  it,  or 
suffered  in  the  least  from  it. 

Our  adversaries  also  claim  for  their  side  Rupert,  % 
who  looks  upon  that  flaming  sword,  which  God 
placed  in  the  hand  of  cherubim  before  the  gate  of 
Paradise,  as  an  emblem  of  Purgatory,  through  which 


In  Psalm  cxviii.  Litt.  3,  n.  xii.  t  Num.  xiii. 

i  Lib.  iii.  in  Genes,  cap.  37. 
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all,  who  wish  to  enter  the  heavenly  Paradise,  must 
pass.  We  must  allow  that  Rupert  speaks  of  the  fire 
of  Purgatory.  He  is  to  be  explained  however,  as 
admitting  that  some  persons  of  remarkable  justice 
shall  pass  through  this  fire  without  suffering  from  it. 

Thus,  a  couple  of  the  Fathers  are  understood  to 
say  that  all  the  just  must  pass  through  fire.  But 
they  are  not  to  be  understood  to  say  that  all  shall 
suffer  from  it.  Catching  up  the  notion  then  enter 
tained  by  some,  they  imagined  that  all,  no  matter 
how  just  or  perfect,  should  pass  through  fire ;  but 
they  did  not  believe  that  they,  who  were  fully  jus 
tified,  should  suffer  it,  or  endure  pain  from  it. 

Another  couple  of  the  Fathers,  whom  we  have 
quoted,  are  to  be  understood  as  speaking,  not  of  the 
fire  of  Purgatory,  but  of  the  fire  of  divine  judgment, 
through  which  all,  even  the  most  perfect  and  fully 
justified,  have  to  pass.  Understood  in  this  sense 
their  words  offer  no  objection.  But  if  we  must  un 
derstand  those  Fathers,  or  any  of  them,  whom  we 
have  quoted,  to  mean  that  all,  no  matter  how  just  and 
perfect  and  pleasing  to  the  eye  of  God,  must  suffer 
the  fire  of  Purgatory  ;  then  we  must  not  follow  their 
guidance,  we  must  reject  their  opinion,  and  follow 
the  teaching  of  the  Church,  as  defined  in  the  Council 
of  Florence,  and  sustained  by  the  general  opinion  oi 
Fathers  and  theologians. 

CHAPTER  XV. 

THE    CAPACITY   OF   THE   SOUL   TO   MERIT   OR 
DEMERIT. 

MERIT  in  the  abstract  is  the  efficacy  of  a  good 
work  to  obtain  a  reward.  Dens  in  his  Theologia  * 
says  of  it :  »•  Merit  in  the  abstract  denotes  the  value 
of  the  work  itself,  by  means  of  which  it  is  apt  to 

*  Tract.  deMerito,  v.  35. 
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move  one  to  grant  a  reward."*  St.  Bonaventuref 
thus  defines  it:  "Merit  is  the  efficacy  of  a  good 
work  to  obtain  that  which  is  not  had,  or  to  have 
more  justly  what  is  had."  J  But  merit  in  the  con 
crete  or  a  meritorous  work,  is  a  worthy  act  to 
which  a  reward  is  due.  Dens  §  defines  it :  "  It  is 
a  good  work  worthy  of  reward  or  retribution."  || 
Gerson  ^[  gives  this  definition  of  it:  "Merit  is  a 
laudable  act  done  for  the  good  of  another,  for  which 
a  reward  is  exacted.** 

It  is  needless  to  observe  that  demerit  is  the 
opposite  of  merit.  An  act  comes  under  the  denomi 
nation  of  demerit,  when  it  is  deserving  of  punish 
ment. 

After  these  preliminary  observations  on  the  nature 
of  merit  and  demerit,  let  us  see  what  are  the  feelings 
of  Catholics  as  to  the  capacity  of  the  souls  in  Purga 
tory  for  merit  or  demerit.  Before  doing  so,  how 
ever,  it  may  be  observed  that  as  long  as  Luther 
admitted  the  existence  of  Purgatory,  he  held  that 
the  souls  suffering  in  it  were  capable  of  merit  and 
demerit.  Among  the  false  propositions  of  his,  which 
Leo  X.  proscribed  in  1520,  are  the  following  : — 
"  The  souls  in  Purgatory,  at  least  all,  are  not  certain 
of  their  salvation;  nor  is  it  proved  either  by  any 
reasons  or  Scriptures,  that  they  are  beyond  the 
state  of  meriting,  or  increasing  charity."  "  The 
souls  in  Purgatory  sin  without  intermission,  as 
long  as  they  seek  rest  and  dread  punishment." 
Such  were  the  notions  which  Luther  harboured  on 
our  present  subject.  Far  different  is  the  opinion  of 

*  "Meritum  in  abstracto,  denotat  ipsius  operis  valorem,  vi  cujus  aptum 
est  movere  ad  praemiandum.." 

tLib.  3  Compendii  Theolog.  Verit.  cap.  u. 

t  "  Meritum  est  boni  operis  efficacia  ad  obtinendum  id  quod  non 
habetur,  vel  habendum  justius  quod  habetur" 

\  Eodem  loco. 

II  "  Est  opus  bonum  praemio  seu  retributione  dignum." 

TF  Part.  4,  in  Descript.  terminor. 

**  "  Meritum  est  actus  laudabilis  factus,  ad  bonum  alterius,  pro  quo 
exigitur  pra?mitun." 
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Catholics,    which    the    following  proposition    em 
braces  : — 

The  souls  in   Purgatory  can   neither   merit    nor 
demerit. 

This  proposition  is  proved  from  the  Old  Testa 
ment,  the  New  Testament,  and  the  Fathers. 

I.  It  is  proved  from  the  Old  Testament.  In  the 
book  of  Wisdom  *  it  is  written  of  the  just  man : 
"He  was  taken  away  lest  wickedness  should  alter 
his  understanding,  or  deceit  beguile  his  soul."  Thus, 
the  just  man  was  taken  out  of  this  world,  in  order 
that  his  understanding  or  intellect  may  not  be 
changed  by  wickedness,  nor  his  soul  beguiled  by 
deceit.  It  was  to  prevent  him  from  being  changed, 
or  influenced,  by  wickedness  or  deceit,  it  was  to 
prevent  him  from  committing  sin,  that  he  was  taken 
out  of  this  life.  Therefore,  we  infer,  a  person 
cannot  commit  sin  after  the  present  life  or  in  Purga 
tory.  If  one  could  commit  sin  in  Purgatory,  as  in 
this  life,  it  would  be  vain  to  say  that  the  just  man 
"  was  taken  away  lest  wickedness  should  alter  his 
understanding,  or  deceit  beguile  his  soul."  The 
Psalmist  tells  us  that  the  just  man  falls  seven  times 
a  day.  It  would  be  no  advantage  to  this  just  man 
to  be  translated  earlier  to  the  other  life,  if  he  were 
liable  to  fall  in  Purgatory,  as  he  does  here.  Hence, 
the  verse  in  the  Book  of  Wisdom  shows  that  the 
just  cannot  commit  sin  in  Purgatory ;  and  so  proves, 
at  least,  the  second  part  of  the  proposition,  which 
asserts  that  the  souls  in  Purgatory  are  incapable  of 
demerit. 

It  is  also  written  in  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes  :  f 
"  The  dead  know  nothing  more,  neither  have  they  a 
reward  any  more."  The  dead  have  no  power  to 
acquire  any  good,  any  supernatural  reward,  as  the 
living  have  by  means  of  grace.  After  death,  the 

t«.s. 
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just  cannot  increase  the  glory  they  possess,  or  that, 
as  in  the  case  of  those  in  Purgatory,  is  in  store  for 
them.  They  for  whom  there  is  no  reward,  are  in 
capable  of  merit. 

A  few  verses  *  farther  on,  Ecclesiastes  again 
writes  :  "  Whatsoever  thy  hand  is  able  to  do,  do  it 
earnestly  :  for  neither  work,  nor  reason,  nor  wisdom, 
nor  knowledge,  shall  be  in  hell,  whither  thou  art 
hastening."  Whilst  a  man  is  in  this  life,  he  can  do 
good  and  merit  an  eternal  reward;  but  after  death, 
he  can  no  longer  merit,  because  he  cannot  then 
perform  a  good  work  to  which  is  due  an  eternal 
reward.  He  who  can  be  assisted  before  God, 
neither  by  his  wisdom,  nor  any  good  work,  is  not 
capable  of  merit  or  demerit.  For  this  reason  St. 
Jerome,  explaining  the  same  verse  of  Ecclesiastes, 
says  :  "Whilst  men  live,  they  can  become  just;  but 
after  death  there  is  given  no  occasion  of  a  good  work" 
A  little  later  on,  he  uses  even  stronger  and  clearer 
language,  which  proves  at  the  same  time  both 
members  of  our  proposition,  when  he  says  :  "  For 
neither  can  they  (the  souls  in  the  other  world) 
act  justly,  nor  sin .-  neither  renounce  virtues,  nor 
vices. 

We  find  another  argument  in  proof  of  the 
Catholic  teaching,  in  the  same  Ecclesiastes,!  where 
it  is  said :  "  If  the  tree  fall  to  the  south,  or  to  the 
north,  in  what  place  soever  it  shall  fall,  there  shall 
it  be."  A  person's  eternal  doom  is  sealed  at  death. 
The  tree  shall  ever  remain  where  it  falls.  Where 
soever  a  person  shall  fall  at  death,  there  shall  he 
remain  for  eternity.  He  can  neither  rise  higher,  nor 
fall  lower.  Therefore  merit,  and  demerit  are  no 
longer  in  his  power. 

In  the  Book  of  Ecclesiasticus  *  the  following  ad 
vice  is  given  us  •  "Before  thy  death  work  justice : 
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for  in  hell  there  is  no  finding  food."  After  death, 
or  in  hell,  under  which  term  is  included  Purgatory, 
there  is  no  more  food  for  the  soul — there  is  no  more 
nourishment  for  it.  In  equivalent  and  plainer 
words,  the  soul  can  no  longer  acquire  merit. 

In  the  same  Ecclesiasticus  *  we  are  likewise  ad 
vised  :  "Be  not  afraid  to  be  justified  even  to  death.'' 
This  is  equivalent  to  saying,  that  we  should  do  our 
utmost  to  be  justified  before  death.  Why  is  this  ? 
Because  after  we  cross  the  threshold  of  eternity,  we 
can  obtain  no  justification  ;  and  merit,  any  more  than 
demerit,  is  not  then  in  our  power. 

II.  That  the  souls  in  Purgatory  can  neither  merit, 
nor  demerit,  is  proved  also  from  the  New  Testament. 
The  first  proof  is  found  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,f 
where  these  words  are  related  to  have  fallen  from 
the  sacred  lips  of  Jesus  Christ :  "  The  night  cometh, 
when  no  man  ca?i  work.''  By  night  is  meant  death. 
The  word  can  be  taken  in  no  other  sense  in  the 
verse.  Hence,  the  Fathers,  such  as  Origen,  Jerome, 
Chrysostom,  Augustine,  and  others,  have,  with  re 
markable  consent,  understood  it  in  this  sense  alone. 
Now,  in  that  night  no  man  can  work :  he  can  then 
only  receive  the  reward  of  his  labours.  If  we  will 
work  and  thereby  acquire  merit,  we  must  do  so 
whilst  we  are  alive ;  for  in  the  future  life  there  is  no 
labour  and  no  repentance,  and,  consequently,  there 
is  no  reward.  In  the  other  life,  one  cannot  perform 
any  meritorious  works ;  that  is,  works  that  merit 
salvation. 

Another  proof  is  found  in  the  Apocalypse,  %  where 
St.  John  writes:  "And  the  angel,  whom  I  saw 
standing  upon  the  sea  and  upon  the  earth  .... 
swore  by  Him  that  liveth  for  ever  and  ever  ....  That 
time  shall  be  no  more."  After  this  solemn  announce 
ment,  and  the  blast  of  the  angel's  trumpet,  there  shall 

*xviii.  22.  rix  4.  *x.  5,  6. 
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be  no  time  for  merit — no  time  for  doing  meritorious 
works.  The  elect  in  truth  shall  have  time  to  praise 
God,  and  the  reprobate  shall  have  time  to  blaspheme 
Him  ;  but  there  shall  be  no  time  for  merit,  or  for 
doing  good  works  that  are  worthy  of  reward. 

In  his  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  *  the  Apostle 
writes  :  "What  things  a  man  shall  sow,  those  also 
shall  he  reap  ....  And  in  doing  good  let  us  not 
fail.  For  in  due  time  we  shall  reap,  not  failing. 
Therefore  whilst  we  have  time,  let  us  work  good"  In 
this  passage,  the  word  "sow,"  as  St.  Jerome  too 
observes,  is  the  same  as  to  perform  good  works. 
These  a  man  can  perform  only  while  he  has  time; 
that  is,  during  the  course  of  the  present  life. 

Again,  in  his  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,! 
St.  Paul  says:  "We  must  all  be  manifested  before 
the  judgment  seat  of  Christ,  that  every  one  may  re 
ceive  the  proper  things  of  the  body,  according  as  he 
hath  done,  whether  it  be  good  or  evil."  The 
Apostle  here  speaks  of  the  particular  judgment, 
which  takes  place  immediately  after  death,  before 
the  tribunal  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  soul  then  receives 
reward  or  punishment,  according  to  what  it  did 
when  in  the  body.  "  The  proper  things  of  the  body" 
is  a  form  of  expression,  which  embraces  everything 
a  man  did  during  all  the  time  he  was  in  the  body. 
As  St.  Augustine  observes,  that  expression  can  be 
taken  in  no  other  sense.  It  cannot  be  limited  to 
those  sins  that  one  commits  through  the  agency  of 
the  body  ;  for  a  man  performs  many  acts  with  the 
mind  alone,  which  do  not  require  the  aid  or  co 
operation  of  the  body  or  of  any  of  its  members,  and 
which,  nevertheless,  shall  be  manifested  before  the 
judgment  seat  of  Christ.  Of  this  description  was 
the  thought  of  the  unwise  man,  who,  in  the  words  of 
Holy  Writ,  "  said  in  his  heart:  There  is  no  God." 

*  vi.,  8,  9,  10.  t  v.,  10. 
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All  purely  internal  sins  are  committed  without  the 
aid  or  co-operation  of  the  body ;  and  still  they  shall 
be  subject  to  a  strict  investigation  at  the  tribunal  of 
Jesus  Christ.  Hence,  since  merely  internal  acts  and 
sins  are  to  be  investigated,  as  well  as  external  ones; 
"the  proper  things  of  the  body,"  which,  according 
to  the  Apostle,  are  to  undergo  strict  scrutiny  at  the 
hands  of  the  Redeemer,  must  be  taken  for  the  acts 
that  were  performed  and  the  sins  that  were  com 
mitted  while  in  the  body  or  in  this  life.  But  if,  as 
we  learn  from  the  Apostle,  the  soul  at  the  particular 
judgment,  immediately  after  death,  is  rewarded  or 
punished  according  to  what  it  has  done  in  the  body, 
it  is  evident  there  is  no  more  time  for  reward  or 
punishment,  for  merit  or  demerit. 

III.  It  is  proved  also  from  the  Fathers  that  there 
is  no  merit  or  demerit  after  the  present  life.  St. 
Jerome,  *  whose  opinion  we  have  had  occasion 
before  to  pen  down,  is  clear  and  concise  as  to  the 
inability  of  the  soul  for  merit  or  demerit.  He  says  : 
"  The  dead  can  neither  act  justly  nor  sin"  They 
who  cannot  act  justly  or  virtuously  .cannot  merit; 
and  they  who  cannot  sin,  cannot  demerit  or  deserve 
punishment. 

The  other  Fathers  agree  in  opinion  with  St. 
Jerome.  For  example,  St.  Chrysostom  f  says  :  "  The 
present  life  affords  thee  the  power  of  living  as  well 
justly  as  the  contrary  ;  but  after  thou  hast  died, 
judgment  shall  be  followed  Ijy  punishment.^  In  the 
first  member  of  the  sentence,  this  holy  Father  tells 
us  that  only  while  we  are  in  the  present  life  have  we 
the  power  of  living  justly  or  unjustly,  of  meriting  or 
demeriting;  but  in  the  second  member  he  assures 
us  that  if  we  live  unjustly,  after  we  are  judged 
nothing  shall  await  us  for  ever  but  punishment. 

St.  Augustine  J  gives  us  at  the  same  time  a  com- 

*  In  cap.  o  Eccles.  f  Homil.  37  in  Matth.  t  Lib.  de  Praedest.  s?.  cap. 14, n  28. 
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pendium  of  the  teaching  of  the  Fathers  and  of  the 
belief  of  the  Church,  when  he  says  :  "  By  these  and 
the  like  sentiments  in  the  brightest  light  of  the 
Catholic  faith,  that  Doctor  (St.  Cyprian)  abundantly 
and  openly  testifies  that  we  ought  to  fear  the  dangers 
and  temptations  of  sinning  until  the  deposition  of 
this  body  ;  then  a  person  shall  suffer  no  such  thing." 
St.  Augustine  would  thus  have  us  believe  that  ac 
cording  to  the  light  of  the  Catholic  faith,  as  he  elo 
quently  puts  it,  we  can  commit  sin  while  we  are  in 
this  life,  what  we  ourselves  feel  and  know ;  but  that 
after  death  there  is  no  fear,  for  there  is  rio  power  of 
committing  sin. 

St.  John  Damascen*  gives  us  his  opinion — I 
should  say  his  faith  and  doctrine — with  great  con 
ciseness  in  this  sentence  :  "  What  their  fall  was  to 
the  angels,  that  their  death  is  to  men."  We  know 
that  after  their  fall,  there  was  no  time  of  mercy  for 
the  angels,  but  of  punishment.  They  could  then  no 
longer  merit  or  repair  the  loss  they  had  caused. 
They  could  only  suffer  the  eternal  penalty  due  to 
their  rebellion.  It  is  just  the  same  with  man  after 
his  death,  according  to  St.  Damascen  :  "What  their 
fall  was  to  the  angels,  that  their  death  is  to  men." 
Once  death  has  snapped  the  thread  of  life  with  its 
sickle,  there  remains  for  the  sinner  a  time  not  of 
mercy,  but  of  punishment.  Man  can  no  longer 
acquire  merit,  or  repent  of  the  injury  he  has  done, 
or  deserve  punishment. 

IV.  Against  this  doctrine,  some  have  reclaimed. 
The  souls  in  Purgatory,  say  they,  do  not  voluntarily 
bear  their  punishment,  and  therefore  commit  sin. 
That  they  do  not  voluntarily  bear  their  punishments 
is  patent  from  this,  that  these  are  to  them  a  cross, 
what  they  would  not  be  if  borne  patiently,  for  pains 
grow  sweet  to  those  who  love  God.  Again,  they  say, 

*    Lib.  2,  de  Orthodoxa  Fide,  cap.  4. 
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if  the  souls  in  Purgatory  voluntarily  bore  their 
sufferings,  we  should  not  pray  for  them,  since  they 
would  love,  in  place  of  hating,  punishment. 

In  reply,  we  say  that  the  souls  in  Purgatory  volun 
tarily  bear  their  punishment,  and  on  this  account  do 
not  commit  sin.  They  bear  them  patiently,  because 
they  are  filled  with  the  ardent  love  of  God,  and  with 
a  holy  desire  of  satisfying  His  justice.  But  for  this 
love  and  this  desire,  they  should,  like  the  damned, 
burn  with  rage  against  Him.  Though  for  the  love 
of  God  they  willingly  bear  their  punishments,  these 
are  still  bitter.  These  punishments  are  not  so  sweet 
as  that  the  soul  does  not  feel  them,  and  feel  them 
bitterly.  Yet,  for  the  love  of  God,  they  patiently 
bear  these  punishments  in  the  same  spirit  as  the  aged 
Eleazer,  who  said:*  "O  Lord,  who  hast  the  holy 
knowledge,  thou  knowest  manifestly  that  whereas  I 
might  be  delivered  from  death,  I  suffer  grievous 
pains  in  body,  but  in  soul  am  well  content  to  suffer 
these  things  because  I  fear  thee."  St.  Augustine, 
speaking  of  punishments  and  the  mode  of  bearing 
them,  saystf  "Thou  commandest  us  to  endure  them, 
not  to  love  them  ;  for  no  man  loves  what  he  en 
dures,  although  he  may  love  to  endure."  It  is  no 
wonder,  then, that  the  souls  in  Purgatory  should  desire 
to  be  freed  from  their  punishments,  and  that  the 
Church  prays  for  this  object.  There  is  no  wonder,  I 
repeat,  in  this,  for  two  reasons.  First,  because  their 
pains  are  still  pains,  though  willingly  accepted,  like 
the  Chalice  of  His  Passion,  by  Jesus  Christ.  And, 
secondly,  because  as  long  as  they  endure  these 
pains  they  are  deprived  of  the  beatific  vision  of 
God. 

Though  the  souls  in  Purgatory  desire  to  be  libe 
rated  therefrom,  it  cannot  on  this  account  be  said 
that  they  seek  their  own  advantage  rather  than  the 

*  II  Machab.  vi.,  30.      t  Lib.  10  Confess,  cap.  24. 
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honour  and  glory  of  God.  For  they  who  desire  to 
be  liberated  from  pains,  in  order  that  they  may  praise 
God  better  and  more,  seek  not  their  own  advantage 
or  any  selfish  purp-ose,  but  rather  to  honour  and 
glorify  God.  Thus  they  love  God,  not  by  the  love  of 
concupiscence — not  by  any  selfish  love,  but  by  the 
love  of  benevolence  and  friendship.  God  is  the 
ultimate  object  of  their  every  desire.  But  even 
though  we  were  to  grant  that  the  souls  in  Purgatory 
seek  their  own  personal  advantage  in  desiring  to  be 
free  from  pain,  what  is  there  unlawful  in  this  ?  It  is 
allowed  to  every  one  to  desire  and  seek  his  own  ad 
vantage  or  advancement,  provided  he  do  so  accord 
ing  to  the  order  instituted  by  God,  and  in  subjection 
to  His  supreme  will.  Those  desires  that  are  lawful 
for  every  one  in  the  present  life,  cannot  be  unlawful 
for  those  in  Purgatory. 

They  object  that  imperfect  souls  ought  to  advance 
in  virtue,  and  to  merit,  in  order  that  they  may  be 
come  perfect.  But  the  souls  in  Purgatory  are  imper 
fect,  and  on  this  account  should  advance  and  merit. 
So  they  argue. 

The  first  reply  to  this  argument  is,  that  it  is  vain 
to  have  recourse  to  subtle  devices,  where  the  will 
of  God,  manifested  by  the  Scripture,  and  the  abiding 
tradition  of  the  Church,  is  concerned.  But  the 
Scripture  and  tradition,  or  constant  sense  of  the 
Church,  are  entirely  on  our  side. 

The  second  and  more  direct  reply  is,  that  though 
imperfect  souls,  while  in  this  life,  ought  to  advance 
in  virtue,  and  to  merit,  this  is  not  equally  true  of 
those  for  whom  has  already  arrived  the  night  of 
death,  in  which  no  man  can  labour.  The  souls  in 
Purgatory  have  reached  that  night,  which  awaits 
every  one  of  us  now  living,  when  we  can  do  no  work. 
Then,  although  they  may  be  said  to  be  in  one  sense 
in  via,  or  on  their  journey,  inasmuch  as  they  have 
not  yet  arrived  at  heaven,  they  have  already  reached 
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their  destination  or  goal,  as  far  as  regards  an  increase 
of  grace  and  merit. 

They  pursue  their  objection,  and  say,  that  in  Pur 
gatory  the  soul  fears  punishment;  which  shows  that 
it  is  not  perfect,  for  in  the  words  of  St.  John,*  "  Fear 
is  not  of  charity :  but  perfect  charity  casteth  out 
fear."  The  consequence  is,  that  the  soul  ought  to 
advance  in  virtue  and  become  perfect. 

To  this  it  may  be  replied,  it  does  not  follow  that, 
because  a  person  fears  punishment,  he  is  imperfect. 
Jesus  Christ  Himself  feared  punishment.  Through 
fear  of  it,  He  sweated  blood,  and  was  in  great  agony 
in  the  Garden.  Still  He  was  most  perfect.  He  was 
in  fact  perfection  itself.  Then,  when  St.  John  says 
that  ''perfect  charity  casteth  out  fear,"  he  is  to  be 
understood  as  speaking  of  human  fear,  or  the  fear  of 
men  ;  and  perplexing  fear,  which  makes  us  despair  of 
finding  mercy  with  God.  The  words  of  the  Apostle 
also  embrace  servile  fear,  that  is,  that  fear  of  sin 
which  is  entertained  because  of  the  punishment  due 
to  it,  and  not  because  of  the  offence  offered  to  God. 
Perfect  charity,  by  which  a  person  fears  sin  for  the 
love  of  God,  dispenses  with  these  three  kinds  of  fear. 
But  the  words  of  St  John  are  not  to  be  read  as  ex 
cluding  that  salutary  fear  of  God }s  judgment,  to  which 
we  are  so  often  treated  in  Scripture  ;  or  ihatfearand 
trembling,  with  which  St.  Paul  would  have  us  to  work 
out  our  salvation.  Nor  are  they  to  be  read  as  con 
taining  a  censure  of  fear,  pure  and  simple,  since  even 
the  most  just  fear  punishments,  according  to  nature, 
though  they  may  desire  and  love  them  accord 
ing  to  the  spirit.  Thus  did  St,  Theresa  love  and 
desire  punishments,  when  she  longed  :  "  Either  to 
suffer  or  to  die." 

Our  restless  adversaries  urge  still  further,  that  those 
souls  must  be  imperfect,  whereas  they  are  punished; 
for  if  they  were  perfect  they  should  not  be  punished. 

*  I  John,  iv.    18. 
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If  the  souls  be  compared  with  other  souls  in  Pur 
gatory,  or  with  some  souls  on  earth,  or  with  their 
own  future  state  in  heaven,  we  grant  they  may  be 
said,  in  this  sense,  to  have  less  charity,  and,  conse 
quently,  to  be  less  perfect.  In  comparison  with 
some  other  souls  in  Purgatory,  or  with  some  favoured 
souls  on  earth,  or  with  their  own  future  happiness  in 
heaven,  they  may  be  said  to  be  imperfect.  How 
ever,  they  are,  in  fact  and  absolutely,  constituted 
perfect  in  charity,  because  they  love  God  with  all 
their  affections,  and  with  all  their  strength.  Still 
this  love,  this  charity  of  theirs,  will  be  augmented 
when  they  arrive  at  glory.  But  this  increase  of 
charity  springs  from  the  beatific  vision  of  God,  and 
shall  be  the  reward  due  to  the  merits  they  pur 
chased  for  themselves  while  in  this  life,  and  not  to 
any  merits  acquired  after  death.  That  increase  of 
charity,  like  the  beatific  vision  itself,  from  which  it 
springs,  is  deferred  till  after  full  satisfaction  has 
been  rendered  to  the  justice  of  God.  Hence  it  is 
that  Bellarmine*  says  :  "  Charity  is  increased  doubly: 
one  way  in  the  genus  of  grace,  that  man  may  be 
more  inclined  to  merit  more,  and  this  increase  is 
not  given  after  this  life  :  another  way  in  the  genus  of 
glory,  that  all  past  merits  may  be  rewarded,  and  this 
will  be  done  in  beatitude  itself.  For  a  part  of  the 
reward  will  be,  as  Augustine  says,  ....  such 
an  abundance  of  charity,  that  he  who  shall  be  en 
dowed  with  that  abundance  of  charity,  can  never 
fall  away  from  beatitude  and  justice." 

Although  St.  Peterf  says  that  "  charity  covereth  a 
multitude  of  sins,"  his  words  are  no  obstacle  to  our 
still  believing  that  perfect  spirits  should  be  some 
times,  or  often,  punished.  We  may  instance  the 
case  of  David  to  sustain  this  assertion.  He  surely 
had  charity.  So  intense  was  it,  that  it  washed  his 

*  Lib.  2,  cap.  3.  f  I  Peter,  iv.  8. 
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soul  from  sin,  and  reconciled  him  with  God.  Never 
theless  he  was  subsequently  punished,  and  heavily 
punished.  If  charity  covers  a  multitude  of  sins,  it 
does  this,  as  to  their  guilt  and  the  eternal  punishment 
they  deserve,  but  it  does  not  always  do  it,  as  to  the 
temporal  punishment  due  to  them.  Charity  of  itself 
obliterates  sin,  with  the  eternal  punishment  that 
follows  in  its  track.  But  it  obliterates  the  temporal 
punishment  due  to  sin,  by  those  works  of  satisfaction 
to  which  it  leads  us.  Sometimes,  indeed,  it  happens, 
that  charity  remits  not  only  all  sins,  but  even  all  the 
punishments  due  to  them.  However,  this  is  not 
always,  nor  generally,  the  case  ;  for  it  most  frequently 
happens  that  charity  does  not  suffice  in  full  satisfac 
tion  of  our  sins. 

Again,  it  does  not  follow,  that,  as  our  adversaries 
allege,  because  a  person  has  perfect  charity,  and,  as 
a  result  thereof,  the  desire  of  satisfying  the  divine 
justice,  God  should  accept  this  desire  of  making 
satisfaction,  when  he  has  not  the  power  of  performing 
satisfactory  works.  God  in  truth  accepts  a  person's 
desire  of  making  satisfaction,  but  only  according  to 
the  law  He  has  established.  That  law  is,  that  if  a 
person  does  not  satisfy  His  justice  in  this  life,  he 
must  satisfy  it,  or  suffer  for  it,  in  the  next.  Unhappily, 
too,  the  desire  of  making  satisfaction  is  often  so 
tepidly  or  slothfully  carried  into  effect,  or  reduced  to 
practice,  that  itself,  though  proceeding  from  charity, 
requires  a  new  satisfaction.  The  wonder,  then,  is, 
not  that  God  should  not  accept  such  desires  in  satis 
faction  for  sin,  but  that  he  does  not  disown  and 
reject  them  altogether. 

Our  adversaries  further  insist  that  the  souls  in 
Purgatory  are  imperfect,  because  there  is  nothing 
perfect  outside  God,  according  to  what  St  Paul  says* 
to  the  Corinthians  :  "  When  that  which  is  perfect  is 

I  Cor  xiii.,  10. 
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come,  that  which  is  imperfect  shall  be  done  away." 
Hence  they  infer  that  it  is  impossible  souls  could 
remain  in  the  state  in  which  they  are,  since  they  are 
in  via,  or  on  their  journey;  since,  as  St.  Bernard 
remarks,  they  should  either  advance  or  go  backward  ; 
since  they  are  endowed  with  greater  charity  in 
heaven;  and,  finally,  since,  in  the  words  of  St.  Paul, 
"  virtue  is  perfected  in  infirmity." 

We  begin  our  answer  to  this  objection  by  admit 
ting  that  the  souls  in  Purgatory  are  somewhat 
imperfect,  if  we  compare  their  present  condition 
with  their  future  glory.  Nevertheless,  because  they 
embrace  their  sufferings  with  patience  and  resigna 
tion  to  the  will  of  God,  and  are  inflamed  with  ardent 
charity,  they  may  be  said  to  be  simply  and  absolutely 
perfect.  It  was  with  this  distinction  before  his 
mind  that  St.  Paul  said*  at  one  time:  "Not  as 
though  I  had  already  attained,  or  were  already  perfect^ " 
and  at  another  timef:  "Let  us,  therefore,  as  many 
as  are  perfect,  be  thus  minded."  In  the  first  verse, 
comparing  his  present  condition  with  his  future 
glory,  he  says  he  is  not  yet  perfect.  And  in  the 
second,  considering  his  own  and  others'  patience  in 
suffering,  resignation  to  the  holy  will  of  God,  and 
burning  charity,  he  says  they  are  perfect. 

When  they  who  are  opposed  to  us  quibble  about 
the  soul  being  in  via,  on  a  journey,  or  in  a  transitory 
state,  we  answer  that  this  is  not  true  as  far  as  regards 
merit.  As  far  as  acquiring  merit  is  concerned,  the 
soul  has  already  arrived  at  its  goal  or  destination ;  it 
is  no  longer  on  a  journey  or  in  a  transitory  state. 
So  taught  Lessius;  and  his  teaching  is  but  a  faithful 
reflex  of  the  Catholic  faith,  in  harmony  with  the 
general  unanimity  of  theologians.  Thus,  when  the 
time  of  labour  is  past,  and  the  night  in  which  no 
man  can  work  has  come,  then  we  can  acquire  no 

*  Philippians,  iii.  12.  +  Philip.,  iii.  15. 
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more  merit,  although  the  time  for  receiving  the 
reward  may  not  have  yet  come.  Let  the  soul  be  the 
holiest,  it  cannot  then  merit. 

The  remark  of  St.  Bernard — that  the  soul  should 
either  advance  or  go  backward — presents  no  difficulty, 
when  it  is  observed  that  he  speaks  of  the  present  life 
and  not  of  the  future  one.  In  this  life,  according  to 
the  saint,  we  must  either  advance  or  go  back.  It  is 
different  with  the  future  life,  where  the  tree  shall 
remain  in  whatsoever  place  it  falls. 

As  to  what  they  say  in  regard  to  the  soul  being 
endowed  with  greater  charity  in  heaven,  there  is  no 
greater  difficulty.  This  augmentation  of  charity  in 
heaven  is  not  the  result  of  new  merits  acquired  after 
death,  but  of  the  beatific  vision,  which,  in  turn,  is 
the  reward  of  the  merits  solely  which  were  acquired 
during  the  term  of  this  life. 

Finally,  the  words  of  St.  Paul,  "  virtue  is  per 
fected  in  infirmity,"  if  applied  to  Purgatory,  are  in  a 
sense  true.  They  are  true  in  this  sense,  that  the  rust 
of  sins  is  removed  by  the  cleansing  fire  of  Purgatory  ; 
and  thus  the  virtue  of  the  soul,  to  use  the  words  of 
the  Apostle,  "  is  perfected."  Apart  from  this  ex 
planation,  the  phrase  may  be  received  in  such  a 
sense  as  to  make  it  be  the  virtue  of  God,  and  not 
of  man,  that  is  perfected  in  infirmity.  The  Greek 
text  has  "my  virtue."  In  this  text,  it  would  be 
the  virtue  of  God,  and  not  of  man,  that  would  be 
perfected  in  infirmity.  The  sense  rendered  by  the 
Greek  text  receives  additional  weight  from  this, 
that  the  power  of  God  becomes  more  striking 
when  He  makes  use  of  weak  instruments  to  procure 
His  ends.  If  the  phrase  "  virtue  is  pefected  in  in 
firmity,"  be  taken  as  implying  that  man  acquires  an 
increase  of  virtue  and  merit,  it  can  have  reference 
only  to  the  condition  of  man  in  the  present  life. 

The  objections  we  have  been  heretofore  consider 
ing,  are  those  of  the  heretic — of  all  who  give  ear  to 
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the  teaching  of  Luther,  and  the  other  reformers. 
But  the  objection  with  which  we  are  now  going  to 
deal,  has  been  put  forward  even  by  some  Catholics. 

These  say  that  in  Purgatory  souls  have  all  the 
conditions  required  to  merit.  These  are  grace, 
liberty,  faith,  hope,  and  charity.  What,  then,  they 
ask,  is  there  to  prevent  the  souls  in  Purgatory  from 
meriting  ?  especially  since,  as  is  found  in  the  case 
of  Christ,  the  blessed  can  merit;  since  the  rich  man 
who  was  buried  in  hell  *  entreated  mercy  for  him 
self  and  his  five  brethren,  from  which  we  infer  that 
the  souls  in  purgatory  can  likewise  pray — and  their 
prayer  as  performed  by  those  in  the  state  of  grace, 
merits  to  be  heard  by  God ;  and  since  St.  Thomas 
openly  propounds  the  doctrine,  that  the  souls  in 
Purgatory  do  merit.  The  Angelic  Doctor  f  says: 
"  It  must  be  said  that  after  this  life  there  cannot 
be  merit  with  regard  to  the  essential  reward  ;  but 
with  regard  to  some  accidental  one,  there  can  be 
as  long  as  a  man  remains  in  the  state  of  via  (or 
journey  or  voyage)  in  some  way  ;  and  therefore  in 
Purgatory  there  can  be  merit  as  far  as  the  remission 
of  venial  sin."  In  fine,  they  say  that  he  would 
seem  to  defend  the  same  doctrine  elsewhere. :j: 

This  objection  is  answered,  in  the  first  place,  by 
denying  that  the  souls  in  Purgatory  have  all  the 
conditions  required  for  merit.  There  is  one  neces 
sary  condition  which  they  have  not.  That  is,  they 
are  not  in  the  state  of  what  is  called  a  homo  viator. 
In  other  words,  they  are  not  in  this  world,  or  in 
the  state  of  a  man  travelling  through  the  stormy 
sea  of  this  life.  God  does  not  accept  those  works, 
as  deserving  of  merit  or  demerit,  which  are  not 
performed  while  in  this  life,  or  before  the  soul  has 
crossed  the  threshold  of  eternity.  As  they,  who  are 
in  purgatory,  are  not  now  sojourning  in  this  life, 

*  Luke,  xvi.    f  In  4,  dist.  21,  q.  i,  art.  3,  t.  10.    %  Do.,  art.  i. 
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whose  temptations  and  storms  they  have  weathered, 
God  does  not  accept  their  works  as  meritorious  or 
the  reverse. 

Again,  we  deny  that  portion  of  the  objection, 
which  affirms  the  capacity  of  the  blessed  to  merit. 
The  blessed  cannot  acquire  merit,  though  they  can 
impetrate  many  things  by  their  intercession.  The 
example  of  Christ,  who  while  on  earth  merited,  is 
not  to  the  point.  Whilst  He  was  on  earth,  it  is 
needless  to  remark,  He  was  in  the  state  of  a  man 
travelling  through  this  life  ;  and  in  so  far  as  He  was 
such,  could  merit.  But  after  His  death,  He  did  not 
merit.  Hence,  Bellarmine  observes:  "After  His 
death,  because  He  ceased  to  be  a  traveller,  He 
merited  nothing  more." 

When  it  is  said  in  the  objection  that,  because  the 
rich  man  in  hell  entreated  for  himself  and  his 
brethren,  the  souls  in  Purgatory  can  pray,  and  that 
their  prayer,  as  proceeding  from  those  who  are  in 
the  state  of  grace,  merits  to  be  heard  by  God,  we 
may  allow  that  some  few  have  thought  those  souls 
can  obtain  some  advantage  for  themselves,  in  virtue 
of  their  past  merits.  But  if  the  question  be  :  Can  they 
impetrate  or  obtain  any  advantage  for  us,  we  can 
with  more  freedom  afford  an  affirmative  answer  to 
this;  for  it  is  a  probable  opinion,  held  by  many, 
that  they  can  so  impetrate  for  us.  Still  they  do  not 
merit,  in  the  true  and  proper  sense  of  the  word. 
They  intercede  and  impetrate  for  us,  like  the  saints  ; 
but  like  them  too,  they  do  not  merit 

To  the  opinion  of  St.  Thomas,  which  they  quote 
and  claim  in  their  favour,  it  will  be  a  sufficient  reply, 
to  observe  what  Cardinal  Bellarmine  says,  "  that  St. 
Thomas  changed  his  opinion ;  for  q.  7  de  Malo, 
art.  n,  he  expressly  teaches  that  in  Purgatory 
there  can  be  no  merit,  either  of  an  essential  or 
accidental  reward  ;  which  same  thing  Bonaventure, 
Scotus,  Durandus,  and  others  teach.  Perhaps  St. 
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Thomas  in  4,  wished  to  use  the  name  of  merit,  not 
properly,  but  improperly.  For  he  called  the  act  of 
love  in  Purgatory  meritorious  of  the  remission  of 
venial  fault,  because  it  is  calculated  to  remit  it ; 
though  not  by  mode  of  merit  properly  so  called, 
but  by  mode  of  a  contrary  taking  away  its  con 
trary."  Elsewhere  *  St.  Thomas,  speaking  on  the 
same  question,  raises  this  objection;  "Moreover, 
the  same  reason  seems  to  hold,  that  some  one  may 
merit  an  essential  or  accidental  reward,  and  that  sin 
may  be  remitted  to  him.  Because  by  the  same 
reason  by  which  any  one  approaches'^  one  opposite, 
he  retires  from  the  other.  But  man  after  death 
cannot  merit  either  an  essential  or  accidental  reward. 
Therefore,  for  a  like  reason,  he  cannot  receive  the 
remission  of  sin,  either  venial  or  mortal."  After 
having  proposed  this  objection  to  himself,  St.  Thomas 
proceeds  to  answer  it  thus  :  "To  6,  it  must  be  said 
that  the  merit  of  essential  or  accidental  glory  belongs 
of  itself  to  spiritual  progress,  which  takes  place 
through  an  increase  of  spiritual  good ;  from  whence 
the  reason  is  not  similar"  It  was  this  objection  and 
the  answer  given  to  it  that  made  Bellarmine  conclude 
that  St.  Thomas  had  changed  his  opinion.  The 
holy  doctorevidently  concedes  theantecedent  portion 
of  the  objection,  which  denies  that  an  essential  or 
accidental  reward  can  be  acquired  after  death ;  but 
he  dissents  from  the  consequent  portion,  which 
would  have  us  believe  that  no  sin  is  remitted  in  the 
other  world.  Thus  in  the  mind  of  St.  Thomas, 
while  a  person,  after  death,  cannot  merit  a  reward, 
he  can,  by  suffering,  obtain  the  remission  of  some 
sins. 

We  may  further  observe  that  some,  while  teaching, 
with  the  general  opinion  of  theologians,  that  the 
souls  in  Purgatory  can  acquire  no  new  merits  for 

*  Tit.  4,  art.  n,  de  Malo,  n.  6. 
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themselves,  have  held  that  they  can,  by  their  fre 
quent  acts  of  patience  and  charity,  and  their  ardent 
prayers,  obtain  three  things.  They  say,  first,  that  these 
souls  can  impetrate  benefits  for  the  living.  Secondly, 
that  they  can  obtain  for  themselves  the  remission  of 
the  temporal  punishment  due  to  mortal  sins,  and  of 
the  guilt  and  punishment  due  to  venial  sins.  Thirdly, 
that  they  can  obtain  their  own  translation  to  the 
glory  which  they  had  deserved  by  their  good  works 
whilst  alive. 

Other  theologians,  while  denying  that  the  soul 
can  merit  anything  in  Purgatory,  admit  that  it  can 
obtain  some  advantages  for  itself.  Thus  Sylvius* 
says:  "They  seem  to  speak  most  probably,  who 
affirm  that  the  faithful  departed,  by  praying,  assist 
themselves  by  mode  of  impetration.  For  in  the 
office  of  the  dead  they  are  introduced  praying  for 
their  own  liberation ;  and  it  is  very  consonant  to 
piety,  that  every  faithful  soul  in  its  tribulation  should 
cry  out  to  God :  which  cry,  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt,  is  usefully  made."  Thus  Sylvius  holds  it  to 
be  the  more  probable  opinion  that  the  faithful 
departed  can,  by  impetration,  obtain  some  advantages 
for  themselves.  He  is  positive,  however,  in  holding 
that  they  cannot  merit.  He  says  on  this  point :  "The 
dead,  by  the  prayers  which  they  pour  forth  for  them 
selves,  are  not  assisted  by  way  of  merit  t  or  satisfac 
tion,  because  they  are  beyond  the  state  not  only  of 
merit,  but  even  of  that  satisfaction  which  is  made  as 
a  punishment,  and  which  means  a  redemption,  or 
compensation  of  punishment."  Such  is  the  opinion 
of  Sylvius.  There  is  no  obstacle  to  our  admitting 
it,  as  far  as  it  excludes  the  souls  in  Purgatory  from 
the  power  of  merit,  and  includes  them  in  that  of 
impetration. 

*  In  Suppl.  g.  71,  art.  2,  p.  275. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

THE   CERTAINTY   OF   THE    SOUL  AS    TO    ITS 
SALVATION. 

As  happened  to  every  other  point  of  Catholic 
doctrine,  the  one  of  the  certainty  of  the  souls  in 
Purgatory,  as  to  their  salvation,  has  been  questioned 
and  denied.  Besides  Luther  and  others  of  his  way 
of  thinking,  even  some  Catholics  denied  it.  Of  the 
latter  class,  some  were  led  to  deny  it,  because  they 
thought  that  it  is  from  the  mercy  of  God  alone  it 
comes,  that  venial  sins  are  pardoned.  Hence,  be 
cause  these  sins  of  their  own  nature,  as  they  thought, 
deserve  eternal  damnation,  the  souls  are  net  aware 
whether,  or  not,  they  may  be  punished  for  ever. 
IMichael  Baius,*  and  before  him,  Gerson  f  held 
this  opinion.  Others  were  led  to  separate  them 
selves  from  the  Catholic  opinion,  because  they  con 
sidered  it  is  for  some  souls,  though  not  for  all,  one 
of  the  greatest  torments  in  Purgatory,  that  they  do 
not  know  what  their  eternal  lot  may  be — whether 
they  may  ever  be  liberated  or  not.  No  doubt,  they 
were  induced  to  so  believe  by  the  same  reason,  as 
the  former  class.  This  reason  was,  the  liability,  as 
alleged  by  them,  of  the  soul  to  suffer  for  ever  on 
account  of  venial  sin.  Bellarmine  thinks  that  among 
those  who  coincided  with  the  second  opinion,  is 
Denis  the  Carthusian,  who  seems  to  hold  it  in  some 
visions  which  he  relates. J 

The  Catholic  teaching,  as  seen  by  the  common 
opinion  of  theologians,  spurns  such  dreams  as  thes£, 
and  holds  that  the  souls  in  Purgatory  are  quite  cer 
tain  of  their  salvation. 

I.  The  Catholic  teaching  is  proved  to  be  true,  in^ 
the  following  manner.     If  the  faithful  departed  are 

»  Lib.  2,  de  Mcritis  operum,  cap.  8.  t  Lect.  i,  de  Vita  spiritual!. 

J   Lib.  tie  Quator  novissimis,  art.  47. 
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not  certain  of  their  salvation,  the  reason  of  this 
should  be,  either  that  they  have  not  yet  been  judged  ; 
or  that,  though  they  may  have  been  judged,  they  are 
not  aware  of  the  sentence  that  has  been  passed 
upon  them  ;  or  that  they  can  still  merit ;  or  lastly, 
that  they  are  so  absorbed  by  their  punishments,  that 
they  cannot  apprehend  with  certainty  the  effect  of 
the  judgment  pronounced  on  them.  But,  as  Bellar- 
mine  holds,  no  one  of  these  reasons  can  stand  the 
test  of  investigation. 

The  first  reason,  that  the  souls  in  Purgatory  have 
not  yet  been  judged,  is  known  to  be  false.  ,Th_e^ 
faith  of  the  whole  Church  in  every  age  makes-US 
believe  that  a  particular  judgment  takes  place  imme 
diately  after  death  ;  and  that  the  moment  a  man  has 
breathed  his.  last,  he  is  judged  by  Jesus  Christ,  in 
person.  It  is  the  persuasion  and  firm  belief  of  the 
Church' scattered  throughout  the  world,  that  imme- / 
diately  after  death  some  of  the  just — those  who 
have  merited  it — are  translated  to  the  enjoyment; 
of  glory.  It  is  equally  the  persuasion  and  belief  of 
the  Church,  that  the  wicked,  or  those  who  die  in; 
mortal  sin,  are  consigned  to  punishment  in  eternal 
flames.  The  translation  of  the  just  to  heaven,  at: 
death,  is  proved  from  St.  Luke,*  where  Jesus  Christ 
consoled  the  penitent  thief  on  the  cross  :  "  Amen,  I 
say  to  thee,  this  day  thou  shalt  be  with  me  in  para 
dise."  The  consignment  of  the  wicked  to  eternal  : 
torments,  is  evident  from  the  same  Gospel  of  St. 
Lukef  where  it  is  written  that  "the  rich  man  also 
died:  and  he  was  buried  in  hell."  This -particular 
judgment  can  be  likewise  proved  from  the  Old 
Testament.  Thus  in  the  Book  of  Ecclesiasticus  %  we 
read:  "It  is  easy  before  God  in  the  day  of  death 
to  reward  everyone  according  to  his  ways."  In  the 
verse  which  follows  this  it  is  said  :  "  In  the  end  of 

*  xxiii.  43.  t  xvi.  21.  $  zi.  *8. 
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a  man  is  the  disclosing  of  his  works."  These  quota 
tions  from  sacred  Writ  prove  that  immediately  after 
death  the  soul  is  judged. 

The  second  reason — that  though  the  souls  in  Pur 
gatory  may  have  been  judged,  they  are  not  aware 
what  sentence  has  been  pronounced  on  them — does 
not  deserve  serious  consideration.  For  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  Judge  should  pronounce  sentence, 
without  making  this  known  to  the  person  against 
whom  it  has  been  pronounced.  In  addition,  the 
person  who  is  judged  should  know  the  sentence,  if 
no  other  way,  at  least  from  its  effect.  The  soul  sees  at 
once  whether  it  is  assumed  into  heaven,  or  banished 
for  a  while  to  Purgatory,  or  consigned  for  ever  to 
hell.  Not  alone  when  it  goes  to  heaven,  but  even 
when  it  goes  to  Purgatory,  it  sees  that  it  has  fallen 
to  the  right,  and  it  is  certain  that  it  is  for  ever  saved. 

The  third  reason  that  can  be  alleged  why  the  souls 
in  Purgatory  should  not  be  certain  of  salvation  is, 
that  they  can  still  merit ;  and  this  reason  has  been 
shown  to  be  unreal.  We  have  seen  in  the  preceding 
chapter,  that  the  souls  that  have  departed  this  life 
cannot  merit.  Hence  the  argument  in  favour  of  their 
uncertainty  as  to  salvation,  drawn  from  their  capacity 
to  merit,  must  fall  to  the  ground. 

The  fourth  reason— that  the  souls  in  Purgatory 
are  so  absorbed  by  their  pains  that  they  cannot  appre 
hend  with  certainty  the  judgment  that  has  been 
passed  on  them — rests  on  no  stronger  foundation 
than  those  that  preceded  it.  First,  because  that  des 
peration,  with  which  Luther  would  have  the  souls  in 
Purgatory  affected,  is  a  mere  creation  of  his  own 
brain.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  desperation  in 
Purgatory.  Although  the  souls  there  endure  bitter 
sufferings,  they  bear  them  with  ample  peace  and 
full  submission  to  the  holy  will  of  G-od.  The  Litur 
gies  of  the  Church  represent  them  as  enjoying  the 
sleep  of  peace.  But  they  who  sleep  in  peace  are  not 
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imbittered  by  desperation.  So  far  are  they  from 
being  a  prey  to  despair,  that  from  the  certainty  of 
salvation  with  which  they  are  impressed,  and  from 
the  ardent  charity  with  which  they  are  filled,  they 
possess  immense  joy  in  the  midst  of  their  sorrows. 
Secondly,  because  the  reason  why  men  who  are 
afflicted  with  great  pain,  or  with  some  grievous  dis 
ease  in  this  life,  err  in  judgment,  or  wander  in  mind, 
is  not  that  they  are  afflicted  with  pain  or  disease,  but 
that  the  organs  of  the  body  are  affected  and  dis 
arranged  by  sickness  or  disease.  But  this  reason 
does  not  hold  in  Purgatory,  where  the  soul  is  freed 
from  the  body,  unaffected  by  it  or  its  organs,  and 
in  the  enjoyment  of  complete  immunity  from  cor 
ruption.  Thirdly,  the  case  of  the  rich  man  buried 
in  hell,  mentioned  in  St.  Luke,  to  which  reference 
has  been  made  above,  proves  that  souls  in  the  other 
life — let  them  be  ever  so  much  afflicted  or  tormented 
—  are  certain  of  their  state,  and  of  the  judgment  that 
has  been  pronounced  upon  them.  That  unhappy 
rich  man,  though  exasperated  with  rage — what  can 
not  be  said  of  the  just  souls — was  aware  of  his  own 
miserable  state,  and  even  of  the  condition  of  his 
brethren  who  were  on  earth. 

II.  The  souls  in  Purgatory  have  no  doubt  of  their 
salvation,  because    they  have    the    conscience    that 
ihey  are  not  numbered  among  the  reprobate.  ^They 
clearly  see  that  they  are  separated  from  these;  that, 
in  fact,  a  deep  chaos  intervenes  between  them.    They 
know  that  they  do  not  blaspheme  the  holy  name  of 
God  ;  that  they  are  not  penetrated  with  undying,  or 
any,  hatred  against  Him  ;  and  that  they  are  guilty  of 
no  grievous  or  unredeemable  sins,  like  the  reprobate. 
For  these  reasons,   if  there  were    no    others,  they 
should  see  that  their  salvation  is  secure — that  they 
are  saved  for  ever. 

III.  Another  argument  to  show  that  those  souls 
are  certain  of  salvation,  is  found  in  the  condemna- 
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tion  by  Pope  Leo  X.  of  the  contrary  opinion.  Among 
the  false  propositions  of  Luther,  condemned  by  Pope 
Leo,  was  one  which  asserted  that  the  souls  in  Purga 
tory  were  not  certain  of  salvation.  The  whole  Church 
of  God  heard  the  condemnation  of  Luther's  opinion 
by  the  Pontiff  with  applause,  and  re-echoed  the  repro 
bation  of  a  novel  doctrine.  Since  that  day  the  Church 
has  ever  reprobated  the  false  proposition  condemned 
by  Leo  X.  Not  only  is  the  opinion  of  Luther,  and 
of  those  who  thought  with  him,  without  foundation, 
but  even  it  has  the  taste  of  innovation.  Hence  it 
was  likewise  proscribed  by  Pius  V.  and  Gregory  XIII. 
among  the  propositions  of  Baius. 

Our  adversaries  urge  in  opposition  to  the  persua 
sion  and  belief  of  the  Church,  that  if  the  souls  in 
Purgatory  were  certain  of  their  salvation,  the  reason 
of  this  would  be,  that  they  know  they  possess  charity 
— they  love  God ;  but  that  this  reason  does  not  hold, 
because  we,  too,  can  possess  charity,  without  being 
\  sure  of  our  salvation. 

I  would  answer  this  objection  by  drawing  a  dis 
tinction.  I  would  grant  that  the  souls  in  Purgatory 
know  they  are  saved  because  they  possess  charity; 
which  charity,  however,  they  know  to  be  unalterable, 
or  incapable  of  being  lost.  But  it  is  quite  different 
with  us.  Though  we  may  be  persuaded  that  we  pos 
sess  charity — of  which,  however,  we  are  not  certain — 
we  know,  too,  that  we  are  capable  of  losing  it ;  and 
on  this  account  we  cannot  be  certain  of  our  salva 
tion.  Hence  there  is  a  great  distinction  between 
our  case  and  that  of  the  souls  in  Purgatory.  These 
have  a  more  intuitive  knowledge  of  their  charity  than 
we  can  have.  They  see  that  they  neither  blaspheme 
God,  nor  commit  sin  of  any  kind,  nor  are  associated 
in  any  way  with  those  who  commit  these  evils — 
which  are  evident  marks  of  justice,  and  evident  signs 
of  salvation.  Again,  it  is  not  expedient  that  these 
souls  should  be  in  any  doubt  or  anxiety  about  their 
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salvation.  The  injunction  of  the  Apostle,  that  we 
should  work  out  our  salvation  with  fear  and  trem 
bling,  has  no  application  to  them.  Add  to  this,  that 
being  freed  from  the  phantasms  of  the  body,  they 
know  full  well  that  God  has  endowed  them  with 
good,  unchangeable  habits,  and  confirmed  them  in 
His  grace  and  friendship. 

They  raise  another  objection  from  the  fact  of  the 
Church  praying  for  the  souls  in  Purgatory,  that  they 
may  be  delivered  "  from  the  pains  of  hell,  and  from 
the  deep  pool:'  So  supplicates  the  Church  for  the 
faithful  departed,  in  the  Offertory  of  the  different 
Masses  for  the  Dead.  But  they  say,  she  would  not 
so  supplicate  if  these  souls  were  sure  of  their  salva 
tion. 

This  objection  may  be  thus  solved.  When  the 
Church  prays  to  deliver  souls  from  the  pains  of  hell, 
and  from  the  deep  pit  or  pool,  she  prays  to  deliver 
them  either  from  the  fire  of  Purgatory,  or  from  that 
of  hell.  If  she  be  understood  as  praying  that  they 
may  be  delivered  from  the  fire  and  pains  of  Purga 
tory,  the  objection  offers  no  difficulty.  But  if  she 
be  understood  as  praying  to  God,  that  they  may  be 
delivered  from  the  fire  and  other  torments  of  hell, 
then  her  intention  would  be  to  pray  for  those  souls 
who  have  arrived  at  the  supreme  and  decisive  mo 
ment  of  death,  when  they  are  taking  leave  of  the 
body.  Thus  the  Church  would  pray  that  God,  at 
that  awful  moment  when  eternity  is  in  the  balance, 
would,  by  the  grace  of  true  repentance  and  final  per 
severance,  deliver  those  poor  souls  from  the  pains  of 
hell. 

They  object  against  us  again,  that  in  supplicating 
Divine  mercy  on  the  dead,  the  Church  applies  to 
them  the  words  of  the  Psalmist:*  "  My  bones  are 
troubled,  and  my  soul  is  troubled  exceedingly;  "  and 

*  Psalm  vi.  3,  4. 
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also  those  other  words:*  "The  sorrows  of  death 
have  compassed,  and  the  perils  of  hell  have  found 
me."  This  anxiety  and  confusion  of  mind  in  the 
dead  does  not  arise  from  their  punishments  alone. 
Punishments  of  themselves  would  not  disturb  or 
sadden  the  just,  according  to  the  expression  of  the 
Book  of  Proverbs  :f  "Whatsoever  shall  befall  the 
just  man,  it  shall  not  make  him  sad."  Then  (so 
they  argue),  the  just  are  anxious  and  troubled  prin 
cipally  on  account  of  their  uncertainty  as  to  salvation, 
and  their  want  of  charity. 

In  solving  this  objection,  it  may  be  said  that  though 
the  Church  uses  the  above-mentioned  Psalms  in  their 
Office,  it  does  not  follow  from  this  that  all,  or  even 
the  greater  number  of  verses  in  these  Psalms,  are  ap 
plicable  to  the  dead,  or  have  any  reference  to  them. 
For  example,  in  the  sixth  Psalm,  which  is  quoted 
against  us,  is  found  this  verse  :  "Every  night  I  will 
wash  my  bed  ;  I  will  water  my  couch  with  my  tears  ;  " 
which  can  have  no  application  to  the  dead.  Tt  is  a 
well-known  fact  that  the  Church  is  accustomed  to 
adopt  some  considerable  portion,  or  even  a  whole 
chapter,  of  Scripture,  on  account  of  one  verse  or 
phrase  \vhich  may  have  application  to  the  subject  of 
her  praise  or  commendation;  whilst  not  alone  the 
greater  part,  but  even  all  the  rest  of  the  chapter, 
may  refer  to  a  different  subject.  We  have  a  case  to 
the  point  in  the  sixth  Psalm,  to  which  reference  has 
been  made  above.  This  Psalm  is  read  by  the  Church 
in  the  Office  for  the  Dead  solely  on  account  of  these 
words :  "  Have  mercy  on  me,  O  Lord,  for  I  am 
weak  ;  "  which  are  applicable  to  the  condition  of  the 
departed  faithful  who  are  in  affliction.  She  also 
reads  for  the  dead  the  hundred  and  fourteenth 
Psalm,  on  account  of  this  verse,  which  is  appro 
priate  to  them:  "I  will  please  the  Lord  in  the  land 
of  the  living;  "  the  rest  of  the  Psalm  having  reference 

*  J'salm  cxiv.  3.  t  xii.  21. 
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to  another  subject.  In  the  Mass  of  the  Assumption 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  on  the  isth  of  August, 
the  Church  reads  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke,  which  de 
tails  the  conduct  of  Martha  and  Mary  Magdalene, 
and  our  Lord's  observation  on  it.  This  Gospel  con 
tains  no  reference  to  the  Blessed  Virgin.  However, 
one  sentence  in  it — "  Mary  hath  chosen  the  better 
part,  which  shall  not  be  taken  away  from  her,"— is 
highly  applicable  to  the  Blessed  Mother  of  God,  and 
for  this  reason  alone  the  Church  reads  the  whole 
portion  of  the  Gospel  which  relates  the  visit  of  Jesus 
Christ  to  Martha  and  Mary.  On  the  feast  of  the  dedi 
cation  of  a  Church,  the  Gospel  used  is  taken  from 
the  nineteenth  chapter  of  St.  Luke,  where  he  speaks 
of  the  eagerness  of  Zacheus  to  hear  the  words  of  our 
Lord,  and  of  his  hospitality  to  Him.  Now  the  only 
portion  of  that  Gospel  which  is  applicable,  or  has 
any  reference,  to  the  festival  of  the  dedication  of  a 
Church,  is  the  last,  where  it  is  written:  "This  day 
is  salvation  come  to  this  house."  Therefore,  though 
the  verses  of  the  Psalms  quoted  against  us  are  found 
in  the  Office  of  the  Dead,  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
Church  believes  them  to  have  any  application  to  the 
faithful  departed. 

However,  even  though  we  were  to  grant,  for  the 
sake  of  argument,  that  the  verses  quoted  against  us 
in  the  objection  are  intended  to  apply  to  the  con 
dition  of  the  faithful  departed,  our  thesis — that  those 
souls  are  sure  of  their  salvation — would  suffer  no 
detriment.  For  anxiety,  and  trouble  of  mind,  as  our 
adversaries  are  pleased  to  term  it,  on  the  part  of  the 
souls  in  Purgatory,  is  quite  reconcilable  with  the  pos 
session  of  the  greatest  charity  and  certainty  of  sal 
vation.  Jesus  Christ  possessed  perfect  charity;  and, 
it  is  needless  to  observe,  there  could  have  been  no 
doubt  in  His  mind  as  to  His  salvation.  Yet  when 
in  the  garden  of  Gethsemani,  He  says*  of  Himself: 

*  Matt.  xxvi.  38. 
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"  My  soul  is  sorrowful  even  unto  death ; ''  and  on 
another  occasion  :  *  "Now  is  my  soul  troubled." 

The  text  which,  to  strengthen  their  objection, 
they  cite  against  us  from  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  is 
not  to  be  understood  in  the  sense  in  which  they 
would  have  us  receive  it — that  is,  that  souls,  full  of 
charity  and  sure  of  salvation,  could  not  be  affected 
with  sadness  or  disturbed  with  grief.  The  sense  of 
that  text  is,  that  the  just,  no  matter  in  what  circum 
stances  or  tribulations  they  may  be,  are  not  affected 
by  that  sadness  which  the  Apostle  f  calls  "  the  sorrow 
of  the  world,"  and  which  breaks  out  in  murmurs,  and 
causes  the  spiritual  death  of  the  soul.  From  this 
kind  of  sadness,  the  souls  in  Purgatory,  who  are  con 
firmed  in  grace  and  charity,are  pre-eminently  exempt. 

They  further  object,  that  if  the  souls  in  Purgatory 
be  certain  of  their  salvation,  this  could  happen  only 
in  the  supposition  that  they  are  judged  immediately 
after  death.  But  there  is  no  proof  of  this.  In  the 
first  place  it  is  not  known  by  whom,  or  where,  or 
how  they  are  judged.  Secondly,  this  judgment  is 
opposed  to  historical  truth.  It  is  a  matter  of  history 
that  some  have  been  judged  a  long  time  after  death. 
This  is  patent,  they  say,  in  the  case  of  those  who 
have  been  raised  to  life  again  ;  as  well  as  in  the  case 
of  a  certain  Parisian  doctor,  who,  during  the  cele 
bration  of  his  obsequies,  in  presence  of  St.  Bruno,  is 
related  to  have  raised  his  head  above  the  coffin,  and 
to  have  said  on  the  first  day  :  "  By  the  just  judgment 
of  God  I  am  accused;"  on  the  second  day:  "By 
the  just  judgment  of  G-od  I  am  judged  ;  "  and  finally, 
on  the  third  day:  "By  the  just  judgment  of  God  I 
am  condemned."  St.  Gregory  the  Great  exhibits 
judgment  as  having  sometimes  taken  place  even  be 
fore  death.  He  gives  us  the  case  of  a  certain 
Chrysarius,  who  had  heard  the  sentence  of  his  con- 

*  John  xii.  27.  t  II.  Cor.  vii.  10. 
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damnation  at  the  very  time  that  he  sought  a  respite 
or  truce  until  the  following  morning.  Venerable 
Bede,*  too,  has  handed  down  to  us  the  case  of  two 
persons  \vho  had  died  in  despair,  because  they  were 
aware  that  sentence  had  been  already  pronounced 
against  them. 

To  this  objection  Catholics  say,  it  is  not  gratui 
tous,  but  quite  capable  of  proof,  to  hold  that  souls 
are  judged  as  soon  as  they  depart  from  the  body. 
Theologians  also  maintain  that  the  doctrine  of  a 
particular  judgment  is  in  no  way  shaken  by  the  argu 
ments  with  which  our  adversaries  try  to  sustain  their 
objection.  It  is  not  shaken  by  their  saying  that  we 
do  not  know  by  whom,  where,  or  hoiv,  souls  are  judged 
at  death.  There  is  ample  proof  of  the  substance  and 
fact  of  the  particular  judgment,  although  its  circum 
stances  may  not  be  capable  of  such  convincing  proof. 

As  to  the  question  :  By  whom  is  the  soul  judged 
at  death  ? — the  most  probable  opinion  is,  that  it  is 
judged  by  Jesus  Christ.  Though  this  is  not  alto 
gether  certain,  because  those  places  of  Sacred  Writ 
in  which  He  is  called  "  Judge  of  the  living  and  the 
dead,"  can  be  easily  applied  to  the  general  judg 
ment,  and  understood  of  it;  still,  it  is  by  far  the 
most  likely  opinion  that  the  particular  judgment 
takes  place,  not  before  God  himself,  in  the  Divine 
nature  only,  as  was  the  case  down  to  the  Passion, 
but  before  Jesus  Christ.  St.  Alphonsus  Liguorif 
lays  it  down  as  the  common  opinion  of  theolo 
gians,  that  the  particular  judgment  takes  place  be 
fore  Jesus  Christ  :  "  In  the  very  same  place  where 
the  soul  is  separated  from  the  body,  it  is  judged 
by  Jesus  Christ,  who  will  not  send,  but  will 
Himself  come  to  judge  its  cause."  We  are  led  so 
to  believe,  because  to  Jesus  Christ  has  been  given 
"all  power  in  heaven  and  on  earth,"  in  which  power, 


*  Lib.  5,  Historic,  cap.  14  and  15. 
jparation  for  Death,"  Consideration  XXIV. 
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no  doubt,  was  included  the  remarkable  and  exalted 
one  of  presiding  in  judgment.  As  He  was  in  mortal 
agony  on  the  cross,  He  afforded  us  a  notable  in 
stance  of  the  exercise  of  this  power,  when  He  pro 
mised  paradise  to  one  of  the  thieves  who  suffered 
with  Him,  whilst  He  allowed  the  other  to  die  with  a 
hardened  heart.  He  would  also  appear  to  have 
made  use  of  His  judiciary  power  in  leading  forth 
from  captivity  the  souls  of  the  ancient  Fathers. 
However,  Bellarmine  observes*  that  it  cannot  be 
certainly  denned  whether  souls  "  may  be  judged  im 
mediately  by  Christ  pronouncing  sentence  in  human 
form,  or  only  by  the  divine  virtue,  which  is  present 
everywhere,  or  even  whether  the  sentence  may  be 
made  manifest  by  angels."  Bellarmine  in  continua 
tion  even  says,  that  he  does  not  consider  very  prob 
able  the  opinion  of  Innocent  III.  who,  writing  as  a 
private  theologian,  held  that  Jesus  Christ  shall  ap 
pear  in  His  crucified  form  to  all  who  die,  the  good 
as  well  as  the  bad. 

Again,  they  say  that  we  do  not  know  where  the  soul 
is  judged.  To  this  we  answer  that  it  is  very  pro 
bable  that  a  man's  soul  is  judged  in  the  place  where 
he  dies.  As  Lessius  f  very  properly  remarks,  it  is 
not  credible  that  the  soul  is  conducted  to  heaven  to 
be  there  judged  by  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  be  more  fre 
quently  cast  thence  into  eternal  torments.  There 
will  be  no  difficulty,  and  no  inconvenience,  in  sup 
posing  the  soul  to  be  judged  wherever  it  dies  ;  for 
God  is  present  everywhere  by  His  immensity.  St. 
Alphonsus,  in  the  passage  given  above,  says  it  is  the 
common  opinion  of  theologians,  that  "  in  the  very 
same  place  where  the  soul  is  separated  from  the  body, 
it  is  judged."  However,  Bellarmine  again  observes  J 
on  this  point,  that  it  cannot  be  defined  with  certainty 
"whether  the  souls  may  be  borne  to  the  judge,  or 
may  be  judged  there  where  they  leave  the  body." 

*  DC  Purg.  cap.  IV.  t  Cap.  j,  sec.  29.  +  De  Burg.  cap.  IV. 
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In  answer  to  that  reason  with  which  they  endea 
vour  to  support  their  objection — that  we  do  not 
know  how  souls  are  judged  at  death — it  may  be  said 
that  there  is  no  doubt  but  the  particular  judgment 
takes  place  in  an  instant,  or,  as  St.  Paul  would  ex 
press  it,  uin  the  twinkling  of  an  eye."  An  ardent 
ray  of  divine  light  shall  cast  such  an  effulgence 
across  the  soul  as  shall  make  known  to  it  at  the 
same  time,  and  at  once,  its  own  deeds,  and  the  un 
alterable  sentence  of  the  Supreme  Judge. 

We  do  not  know,  however,  whether  the  soul,  while 
being  judged,  sees  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  very  probable 
that  it  does.  Innocent  III.,*  writing  again  as  a 
private  theologian,  thinks  so.  It  is  very  probable 
that  his  opinion  is  correct.  It  is  only  meet  that 
the  soul  should  behold  the  Judge,  for  its  con 
solation,  if  it  be  just,  and  for  its  terror,  if  it  be  in  sin. 
As  soon  as  sentence  is  pronounced,  if  the  soul  be 
free  from  sin,  and  every  punishment  due  to  it,  it  is 
carried  by  angels  into  heaven,  where  it  is  admitted 
into  the  beatific  vision  of  God.  That  it  is  so  carried 
by  angels,  we  infer  from  that  place  in  St.  Luke  f 
where  the  soul  of  Lazarus  is  said  to  have  been  borne 
by  their  agency  "  into  the  bosom  of  Abraham."  It 
is  only  natural  to  infer  from  this,  that  the  soul  of 
every  similarly  just  person  is,  at  the  hour  of  death, 
in  like  manner  borne  by  angels  to  its  future  abode. 
If  the  soul,  though  just,  has  not  yet  made  sufficient 
atonement  to  the  justice  of  God,  it  is  probable  that 
it  is  borne  into  Purgatory  by  angels,  or  at  least  by 
its  guardian  angel,  who  assuages  its  grief  and  com 
forts  it.  Or  it  may  be  that,  having  learned  the  sen 
tence  pronounced  on  it,  the  soul  goes  of  itself  into 
Purgatory,  knowing  that  God  so  wills  it.  But  if  the 
soul,  alas !  be  in  mortal  sin,  how  is  it  transferred  to 
the  place  of  punishment  to  which  it  is  condemned  ? 

*  L.  *  de  Contemptu  mundi,  cap.  43.  +  Ch.  xvi. 
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It  is  dragged  by  demons  into  the  everlasting  fire  of 
hell.  These  opinions,  which  are  commonly  held  by 
theologians,  receive  much  confirmation  from  certain 
visions  which  are  related  by  Venerable  Bede. 

The  second  reason — that  the  particular  judgment 
is  opposed  to  historical  facts — which  our  adversaries 
put  forth  to  sustain  their  objection  to  the  doctrine 
that  the  souls  in  Purgatory  enjoy  the  knowledge  of 
their  salvation,  is  of  little  moment.  These  persons 
raised  to  life,  of  whom  mention  is  made  in  history, 
were  exempted  from  the  ordinary  rule  of  Providence 
as  to  immediate  judgment  after  death  ;  and  therefore 
no  argument  can  be  drawn  against  us  from  the  special 
manner  in  which  God  dealt  with  them.  There  is  no 
cause  for  wonder,  if  God  suspended  particular  judg 
ment  on  these  souls  whom  He  was  so  soon  to  restore 
to  life  from  the  dead. 

The  remarkable  vision,  which  they  cite,  of  St. 
Bruno,  regarding  the  Parisian  doctor,  is  denied  by 
some,  but  admitted  by  others.  They  who  deny  it 
say  that  there  is  no  trace  of  it  in  coeval  writers. 
Others,  however,  receive  it  as  authentic.  If  it  be 
authentic,  theologians,  with  Bellarmine,  explain  it 
thus.  Either,  in  the  judgment  of  this  doctor,  there 
was  a  departure  from  the  ordinary  law,  or  he  was, 
like  all  others,  at  once  accused,  judged,  and  con 
demned.  In  the  latter  alternative,  God  would  so 
ordain  that  he  should  announce  the  one  judgment 
or  sentence  by  parts,  in  order  to  strike  greater  terror 
into  the  hearts  of  those  who  heard  it.  But  in  either 
alternative — whichever  way  we  interpret  the  vision, 
if  we  admit  it  to  be  authentic — it  contains  no  argu 
ment  against  the  reader's  belief  and  mine. 

Finally,  the  case  of  Chrysarius  and  others,  of 
whom  mention  is  made  by  Yen.  Bede,  does  not 
contain  much  difficulty  after  those  we  have  already 
solved.  These  persons  were  not  judged  before 
death.  They  were  still  in  the  enjoyment  of  this 
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life,  and  could  at  any  moment  become  converted  to 
God.  But  either  they  were  driven  to  despair  by  the 
gravity  of  their  sins,  and  the  wickedness  of  their 
life,  to  such  an  extent  that  it  would  seem  to  them  as 
if  they  were  already  damned,  so  certain  did  they 
foresee  their  damnation  ;  or  they  were  accused  and 
reproached  by  the  very  demons  themselves  with 
their  crimes.  Perhaps,  also,  the  reason  of  their  dis 
quietude  and  consternation  may  be,  that  by  the 
example  of  just  and  pious  persons  there  should  be 
afforded  us  a  specimen  of  what  a  fearful  thing  it  is, 
to  borrow  the  words  of  St.  Paul,  "to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  living  God."  We  learn  from  the  life  of 
St.  Martin,  that  the  devil,  who  always,  as  St.  Peter  * 
would  express  it,  "  as  a  roaring  lion  goeth  about," 
exerts  himself  with  double  energy  and  malice  at  the 
hour  of  death,  and  even  endeavours  to  devour  the 
very  saints  themselves. 


P 


CHAPTER  XVII. 


THE  NATURE  OF  THE  PAINS  OF  PURGATORY. 

THE  next  question  we  have  to  turn  attention  to  is, 
of  what  kind  are  the  pains  of  Purgatory?  At  the 
outset  we  may  say  that  there  are  some  things  certain, 
and  some  things  uncertain,  regarding  them.  Let  us 
separate  the  certain  from  the  uncertain. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  certain,  as  we  have  before 
now  seen,  that  neither  despair,  nor  the  fearjrf  .darji; 
nation,  constitutes  any  of  the   pains   of  Purgatory. 
The  souls  in  that  place'  are  troubled  by  no  sentiment, 
of  despair,  and  no  dread  of  hell. 

In  the  second  place  it  is  certain  th at__t_h esejsouls 

*  I.  Petri,  v.  8. 
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suffer  the  pain  of  loss,  which  consists  in  the  depriva- 
^liun  uf  the  Divine  vision.     The  soul  is  deprived  of 
the  vision  of  God.     It  is  a  great  pain  to  it,  that  on 
accwnt  oT  Its  sins  it  is  deprived  of  ^he-enjoyment  of . 
Him,  to  whom  it  ardently  longs  to  be  united. 

In  the  third  place,  it  is  certain  that,  in  addition  to 
the  pain  of  loss,  the  soul  also  suffers  another  pain, 
which  theologians  call  the  pain  of  sense.  This  pain 
proceeds,  not  from  the  bereavement  of  the  beatific 
vision,  but  from  another  cause.  Because  the  soul 
while  in  this  life,  in  committing  sin,  turns  away 
from  God,  and  turns  to  a  creature,  or  the  object  or 
motive  for  which  it  sins,  it  is  but  just  that  it  should 
be  afterwards  afflicted,  not  alone  by  the  bereavement 
of  God,  but  even  by  some  created  object. 

In  the  fourth  place  it  is  certain,  from  the  words  of 
St.  Paul  *  :  "  He  shall  be  saved,  yet  so  as  by  fire;  " 
and  of  Jesus  Christ  Himself  in  the  Gospelf  :  "Depart 
from  me,  you  cursed,  into  everlasting  fire;  "  that  in 
Purgatory,  as  well  as  in  hell,  there  is  the  pain  of  fire,/ 
whether  we  are  to  take  that  fire  literally  or  meta 
phorically,  and  whether  we  connect  it  with  the  pain 
of  sense  or  with  the  pain  of  loss.  Not  alone  in  the 
Scripture,  but  even  in  the  works  of  the  Fathers,  the 

Vpain  of  Purgatory  is  called  a  fire. 
So  far  we  have  seen  what  is  certain.     Let  us  now 
turn  attention  to  things  that  are  not  absolutely  cer 
tain,  or  that  have  formed  matter  of  dispute. 

I.  It  is  most  probable,  or  at  least  more  probable, 
that  the  fire  of  Purgatory  is  corporeal.  That  is,  it  is 
a  fire  in  the  true  and  proper  sense  of  the  word,  and 
of  the  same  species  as  our  fire. 

This  has  been  never  defined  by  the  Church,  and 
consequently  is  not  a  matter  of  Catholic  faith.  The 
Greeks  openly  professed  in  the  Council  of  Florence 
that  they  did  not  believe  there  was  fire  in  Purgatory. 
Still  the  Council  defined,  in  the  last  session,  that 

*  I.  Corinth,  iii.  15.  f  Matt.  xxv.  41. 
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there  was  a  Purgatory,  without  making  any  mention 
of  the  fire.  This  notwithstanding,  we  should  hold 
that  there  is  fire  in  Purgatory.  Dens  says  :  *  "It  is 
the  opinion,  constant  and  to  be  retained,  of  the 
Latins,  that  in  Purgatory  there  is  a  material  fire, 
similar  to  the  infernal  fire:  hence  the  Church  asks 
for  the  souls  of  the  faithful  not  only  a  place  of  light 
and  peace,  but  also  of  refreshment,  verily  against 
the  great  heat  of  the  fire."  Mangeart,f  while  deny 
ing  it  to  be  of  faith  that  there  is  a  corporeal  or 
material  fire  in  Purgatory,  defends  it  to  be  proximate 
to  faith.  Bellarmine  uses  milder  language,  and  only 
says  that  it  is  "  most  probable."  Lessius  says  J  that 
the  reason  why  Bellarmine  does  not  use  stronger 
language  is,  "  because  the  Greeks  in  the  Council  of 
Florence,  the  last  session,  although  confessing  that 
they  had  always  believed  in  Purgatory  and  prayer  for 
the  dead,  nevertheless  say  they  doubt  whether  they 
may  be  tormented  with  corporeal  fire,  or  darkness 
only,  or  any  other  way,  which  opinion  of  theirs  the 
Council  tolerates." 

I.  The  first  proof  of  the  existence  of  fire  in  Pur 
gatory  is  found  in  the  consent  of  theologians  and 
scholastics.  These,  ancient  as  well  as  modern,  have 
more  commonly  held  that  there  is  punishment  by 
fire  in  Purgatory.  Their  opinion,  as  Bellarmine 
says,  "  cannot  but  rashly  be  contemned."  It  is 
extremely  rash  to  run  counter  to  it.  This  would  be 
like  opposing  or  contemning  the  general  opinion  of 
lawyers  on  a  point  of  law. 

Dupin,  a  writer  of  the  beginning  of  the  last  cen 
tury,  well  known  for  his  inroads  on  Catholic  doctrine, 
entirely  misinterpreted  the  sense  of  St.  Augustine, 
when  he  asserted  that  this  holy  doctor  §  left  it  an 

*  Tract,  dc  quatuor  Novissimis. 
t  Tome  2,  page  241. 

*  II.  18,  page  827. 

§  Lib.  de  Octo  Dulcitii  Quarstionibus,  q.  i,  n,  12  ;  and  Lib-  21,  de  Liv. 
Dei,  cap.  9,  n.  2. 
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open  question  to  every  one  to  believe  that  the  souls 
in  Purgatory,  as  well  as  those  in  hell,  suffer  from 
fire.  After  having  discussed  at  great  length  the  fire 
by  which  souls  are  tormented  in  the  other  life,  St. 
Augustine  sums  up*'  thus:  "Let  each  one  choose 
whichever  of  the  two  that  pleases  him,  whether  he 
may  consider  also  that  the  worm  of  conscience  extends 
to  the  body  properly,  or  to  the  mind,  the  term  being 
transferred  from  corporeal  to  incorporeal  things  .  . 
provided,  however,  we  in  no  way  believe  that  those 
bodies  are  about  to  be  such  that  they  may  be  affected 
by  no  pains  from  fire"  From  this  we  easily  infer 
that  St.  Augustine,  no  matter  what  sense  Dupin  may 
attribute  to  him,  taught  that  there  is  a  punishment 
by  fire  in  the  other  world. 

St.  BopaypntnrA f  MVS ;  "The  purgatorial  fire  is 
a  corporal  fire,  by  which  only  the  spirits  of  the  just, 
who  in  this  life  did  not  perform  penance  and  worthy 
satisfaction,  are  afflicted." 

Cardinal  Iliigoj  speaks  of  the  fire  of  Purgatory, 
aiid  defines  it  thus  :  "  The  fire  of  Purgatory  is,  where 
shall  be  purged,  what  is  not  here  purged." 

Richard  of  St.  Victor  §  says  of  it:  "  The  purgatorial 
fin  "TsTn'at'  15y  wfriclT'the  rust  of  sin  is  consumed  in 
those  who  are  to  be  saved." 

St.  Vincent,J£ei'ia*4  depicts  it  in  the  following 
strong  language:  "  Purgatory  is  a  house  fulloffire^ 
which  by  Divine  virtue  torments  the  souls  more  than 
if  they  were  in  a  burning  furnace." 

2.  The  doctrine  by  far  the  more  common  among 
the  Fathers,  holds  that  the  fire  of  Purgatory  is  cor 
poreal.  That  this  doctrine  is  common  among  them, 
the  reader  will  be  able  to  judge  after  a  few  quota 
tions  from  their  works. 

Origen,   speaking  of  one  who  has  not  perfectly 

*  Lib.  21,  do  Liv.  Dei,  cap.  9,  n.  2.  +  Part  7  Breviloquii,  cap.  2. 

J  Super  Matth.  cap.  3.  \  Part  I.  de  Judiciaria  potestate. 

l!  Part  I.  Serra.  a  Dom.  Lex. 
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satisfied  the  justice  of  God  for  his  sins,  and  thus 
dies  without  being  fully  purged,  writes  :  *  "  He  is  a 
sinner  who  needs  the  baptism  of  fire,  who  is  cleansed 
by  burning,  that  whatever  he  may  have  of  wood, 
hay,  and  stubble,  fire  may  consume"  According  to 
Origen,  those  souls  that  owe  something  to  the  justice 
of  God  at  death  must  be  purified  by  fire  in  the  other 
life. 

St.  Augustine  f  writes:  '/Because  it  is  said:  He 
shall  bersaved',  Tha! *Jire  is  contemned.  .  .  .  How 
ever,  that  fire  shall  be  more  severe,  than  whatever 
man  can  suffer  in  this  life."  In  another  part  of  his 
works  %  he  expresses  himself  in  the  same  sense. 

St.  Gregory  the  Great§  says  :  "  It  must  be  believed 
thrSt  theie  i5"a  pargatorlat"7f7?  before  judgment  for 
some  light  faults."  More  than  this,  he  expressly 
says  ||  that  the  fire,  by  which  souls  are  punished  in 
the  other  life,  is  corporeal.  It  is  true  that  it  is  said  in 
another  part  ^  of  his  works  that  the  fire  of  hell  is 
incorporeal.  But  this  is  evidently  the  fault  of  the 
copyists,  who  wrote  incorporeal,  for  corporeal.  The 
fault  clearly  lies  with  the  copyists,  for  St.  Gregory 
immediately  after  says  that  those  in  hell  burn  cor 
porally. 

St.    Cyprian"**    writes:    "It    is   one    thing  to   be 
purged  long  by  fire,  another   tiling   to    have   purged 
s\all  sins." 

St.  Jerome  |+  frlpo  pyrites  i  "Woe  to  me  if  my 
work  shall  have  burned.  .  .  .  We  shall  be  saved 
by  faith,  thus,  however,  saved  as  if  by  fire ;  and  if 
we  be  not  consumed,  still  we  shall  be  burnt'' 

The  above  quoted  Fathers  teach  us  that  there  is 
fire  in  Purgatory.  They  use  the  word  fire  in  the 
literal  sense  as  denoting  corporeal  fire.  St.  Gregory, 


*  Homil.  13  in  Jerem.  +  In  Psalm  xxxi.  13. 

*  De  Civit.Dei.lib.  21,  cap.  10.  \  Lib.  4,  Dialog.,  cap.  30. 

Cap.  29.     *T  Lib.  15,  cap.  14  moral! urn.      **  Epist.  59,  ad  Autonianurn. 
it  In  Psalm  xxxvi.  n.  26. 
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in  speaking  of  it,  calls  it  corporeal  fire,  and  even 
proves  it  to  be  such.  He  says  :  *  "If  the  devil 
and  his  angels,  although  they  be  incorporeal,  are  to 
be  tormented  with  corporeal  fire,  what  wonder  is  it 
if  souls,  even  before  they  recover  the  bodies,  can 
feel  corporeal  torments  ?  "  Then  St.  Thomas, 
according  to  his  custom,  reasoned  logically  when 
he  said  :f  "It  is  the  same  fire  which  torments  the 
damned  in  hell,  and  which  purges  the  just  in  Purga 
tory."  Not  only  the  punishment  of  hell,  but  also  that 
of  Purgatory  is  called  fire  in  Scripture  and  Tradition. 
The  inspired  Word  and  the  writings  of  the  Fathers 
constantly  speak  of  the  fire  of  Purgatory.  It  is  a 
rule  of  interpretation  laid  down  by  St.  Augustine, 
followed  by  biblicists  and  theologians,  and  univer 
sally  adopted,  that  Scripture  and  Tradition  are  to  be 
\  received  in  their  proper  and  literal  sense,  unless 
•  something  absurd  follows  therefrom.  But  there  is 
:nothing  absurd  to  follow,  if  we  understand  the  fire 
of  Purgatory  in  its  literal  and  obvious  sense. 

3.  In  the  Book  of  Wisdom!  it  is  said  :   "  By  what 
things   a   man    sinneth,    by   the    same    also    he    is 
tormented."     Men  are  accustomed  to  commit  sin 
through  the  inordinate  desire  of  sensible  delights  or 
objects.     But  as  men   are  accustomed  to  abandon 
God  for  sensible  delights  or  objects,  so  should  they 
be  punished  by  sensible  things.     Hence  we  may  in 
fer  that  the  fire  of  Purgatory,  by  which  souls  are 
punished  for  their  sins,  is  sensible  or  corporeal. 

4.  WTe  discover  from  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  § 
that  the  bodies  of  the  damned  shall  be  tormented 
by  fire  after  the  general  judgment.    Christ  shall  then 
address  the  wicked  :  "  Depart  from  me,  you  cursed, 
into  everlasting  fire."     There  can  be  question  here 
only  of  corporeal  fire ;  for  the  bodies  of  the  wicked 


*  Cap.  29  p.  417.  +  In  4,  dist.  21,  q.  i,  art 

$  xi.  17.  \  xxv.  41. 
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can  be  touched  by  no  other  fire.  But  the  fire  by 
which  the  bodies  of  the  wicked  shall  be  punished 
after  the  general  judgment,  is  the  very  same  by 
which  their  souls  are  at  present  punished.  This  is 
beyond  doubt ;  because  after  saying:  "  Depart  from 
me,  you  cursed,  into  everlasting  fire,"  Jesus  Christ  im 
mediately  adds  in  St.  Matthew  :  "  which  was  pre 
pared  for  the  devil  and  his  angels"  Then  the  fire, 
by  which  the  bodies  of  the  damned  shall  be  tor 
mented  after  judgment,  is  the  same  by  which  their 
souls,  as  well  as  the  devils,  are  at  present  tormented. 
If  the  fire  of  hell  be  corporeal,  why  may  we  not 
suppose  that  the  fire  of  Purgatory  is  likewise  cor 
poreal  ?  The  one,  as  well  as  the  other,  is  created 
to  punish  sin.  Why  should  we  not  conclude,  then, 
that  one,  as  well  as  the  other,  is  corporeal  ?  The 
argument  is  strengthened  when  we  take  into  ac 
count  the  general  opinion  of  theologians,  who  hold 
that  the  fire  in  Purgatory  is  corporeal,  and  the 
opinion  of  St.  Thomas,  who  asserts  that  it  is  the 
same  fire  which  torments  the  damned  and  the  souls 
in  Purgatory.  Surely,  then,  it  is  not  stretching  the 
argument  unduly,  to  infer  that  the  fire  of  Purgatory 
is  likewise  corporeal. 

II.  It  is  true  that  we  in  this  life  cannot  know  how 
corporeal  fire  can  act  on  an  incorporeal  and  spiritual 
substance,  such  as  the  soul  is.  Even  St.  Augustine* 
had  to  confess  that  he  did  not  understand  this, 
when  he  said  that  the  soul  is  tormented  by  fire  in 
wonderful,  but  true,  ways.  St.  Gregory  f  also  says 
that  the  soul  suffers  invisible  pain  from  visible  fire 
He  calls  it  invisible  pain,  because  it  is  hidden  to  us. 
It  is  no  objection  to  its  existence  that  it  is  hidden 
to  us;  for  there  are  many  things,  even  on  this  earth, 
that  we  cannot  see  or  understand.  Nature  is  teem 
ing  with  truths  or  realities,  that  are  mysteries  to  us. 

*  Lib.  21.  de  Civitatc  Dei,  cap.  10.         +  Lib.  4,  Dialog.,  rap.  aq. 
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To  go  no  farther,  we  have  an  instance  of  this  in  our 
selves.  Man  is  the  union  of  the  soul,  an  incor 
poreal  and  spiritual  substance,  with  the  human  body, 
which  is  mere  matter.  The  soul  not  only  gives  life 
to  the  body,  but  even  rejoices  and  suffers  with  it.  It  is 
a  mystery  to  us,  how  this  union  of  soul  and  body 
takes  place ;  but  we  know  very  well  that  such  a 
union  exists.  Neither  do  we  know  how  the  soul 
rejoices  and  suffers  with  the  body ;  and  yet  it  is 
beyond  all  doubt — it  is  quite  certain — that  it  does 
rejoice  and  suffer  with  it.  Bear  in  mind  that  the 
soul  and  body  have  nothing  in  common  between 
them.  There  are  not  two  substances  in  nature,  not 
even  fire  and  water,  so  opposite.  Who  can  tell  how 
the  soul  gives  life  to  the  body,  or  why  there  is  such 
harmony  and  sympathy  between  them,  since  their 
nature  is  so  opposite,  and  their  inclinations  are  so 
different?  Who  can  understand  how  it  happens 
that  the  soul  feels  the  sufferings  of  the  body,  and  is 
affected  by  it  ?  As  a  spirit  can  be,  and  is,  united  to 
flesh  and  suffers  with,  and  from  it,  so  can  a  spirit 
be  united  to  fire  and  suffer  from  it ;  though  we 
cannot  understand  how  either  union  occurs,  or  how 
one  suffers  from  the  other. 

III.  It  is  uncertain  whether  the  souls  in  Purgatory 
are  tormented  by  the  demons,  or  not.  On  this  point 
theologians  divide  into  two  opposite  opinions.  One 
opinion,  with  St.  Thomas,*  holds  the  negative. 
Those  scholastics  who  are  of  this  opinion — that  the 
souls  are  not  tortured  by  demons — are  influenced  by 
the  following  reasons: — 

First,  those  souls  overcame  the  devil  in  their  last 
conflict  with  him,  and  went  out  of  this  life  bearing 
the  palm  of  victory  over  him.  It  would  not  become 
the  Divine  Justice  to  give  him  in  future  any  power 
over  them,  or  to  allow  them  to  endure  affliction  at 

*  In  4,  dist,  20,  arctic  5. 
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his  will.  It  would  be  unfitting  to  have  those  souls 
be  troubled  or  tortured  by  the  very  enemy,  whom 
they  conquered. 

Secondly,  the  devil  tempts  and  harasses  perfect 
souls  in  this  life  for  the  sole  reason  of  leading 
them  to  the  path  of  sin.  So  long  as  they  are  here,  he 
has  this  wicked  hope  of  drawing  them  away  from 
God,  and  leading  them  astray.  But  after  they  depart 
hence  he  can  have  no  such  hope,  for  he  knows  very 
well  that  they  are  then  confirmed  in  grace  and  can 
sin  no  more.  He  can,  therefore,  no  longer  have  any 
inducement  to  harass  them. 

Thirdly,  not  only  would  the  devil  have  no  motive 
to  harass  those  in  Purgatory,  but  he  would  have  a 
strong  motive  to  refrain  from  so  doing.  The  more 
he  would  afflict  and  torment  them,  the  more  should 
he  hasten  their  liberation  from  punishment,  and  their 
translation  to  the  joys  of  heaven.  Then  it  would 
seem  scarce  credible  that  those  holy  souls  are 
afflicted  by  the  agency  of  the  demons. 

There  is  another  opinion,  however,  which  says 
that  those  souls  are  punished  by  the  demons.  This 
opinion  is  embraced  by  St.  Bernard  and  others.  St. 
Bernard  gives  his  name  to  it  in  this  sentence  :  *  "  I 
shall  go  into  this  region,  and  I  shall  see  this 
great  vision,  after  what  manner  the  pious  Father 
may  leave  his  children,  who  are  to  be  glorified,  in 
the  hand  of  the  tempter  \  not  for  slaughter,  but  for 
purging,"  &c.  Further  weight  is  given  to  this 
opinion  by  many  revelations,  such  as  those  found  in 
Denis  the  Carthusian ;  f  and  the  remarkable  and 
interesting  ones  of  our  own  Irish  saint,  Fursey,  which 
are  found  in  Venerable  Bede  %  and  other  writers, 
and  are  detailed  at  full  length  in  that  valuable  and 


*  Serm.  42  de  Diversis. 

Lib.  de  Quntuor  Novissimis  ;  Lib.  i.  Vita;  benti  Bernard!, 
t  Lib.  3,  Hist.  Angl.,  i.ap.  19. 
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researching  work,  "The  Lives  of  the  Irish  Saints," 
by  the  Rev.  John  O'Hanlon.*  They  who  hold  this 
second  opinion  quote  also,  as  favourable  to  it,  the 
Liturgies  of  the  Church.  In  the  Offertory  of  the 
several  Masses  for  the  dead,  the  Church  thus 
prays  for  the  souls  in  Purgatory:  "Deliver  them 
from  the  mouth  of  the  tion."  In  fine,  the  sponsors 
of  this  opinion  say  it  is  congruous  that  these  souls 
should  be  afflicted  by  the  demons.  It  is  only  meet 
that  they  who  yielded  to  the  enticements  of  the 
devil,  and  so  were  partly  overcome  by  him,  should 
in  the  other  life  suffer  punishment  at  his  hands,  and 
be  also  in  part  overcome  by  him. 

It  is  not  easy  to  judge  which  of  these  two  opi 
nions  is  correct.  If,  on  the  one  hand,  we  should  be 
inclined  to  favour  the  first,  because  it  may  not  seem 
likely  that  God  would  permit  those,  who  die  in  His 
grace",  to  be  any  longer  troubled  by  the  devil,  or  in 
anyway  subject  to  his  power;  on  the  other  hand, 
we  should  bear  in  mind  that  it  would  not  be  unreason 
able  to  suppose  that  the  demons,  or  some  of  them, 
would  be  in  Purgatory,  and  would  discharge  the  cruel, 
but  to  them  gratifying,  office  of  torturing  the  poor 
souls.  Thus,  whether  these  are  tormented  or  not 
by  the  demons,  must  remain  a  matter  of  doubt  to 
us  whilst  in  this  life.  Hence  Bellarminef  concluded : 
'•  Therefore,  let  this  too  remain  among  the  secrets 
which  shall  be  disclosed  to  us  in  their  own  time." 

*•  Part  4,  January  16,  page  248,  &c. 
t  De  Pui-j.  Lib.  2,  cap.  13. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

THE  GRAVITY  OF  THE  PAINS  OF  PURGATORY. 

ST.  THOMAS*  teaches  two  things  with  regard  to  the 
gravity  of  these  pains.  He  teaches,  first,  that  the 
pain  of  loss,  which  the  souls  in  Purgatory  feel,  is  the 
greatest  of  all  the  pains  that  are  suffered  either  in 
Purgatory,  or  in  this  life.  He  teaches,  secondly, 
that  the  slightest  pain  of  Purgatory  is  greater  than 
the  greatest  pain  of  this  life. 

He  proves  the  first  assertion,  in  substance,  thus. 
As  the  possession  of  a  good,  that  we  desire,  causes 
joy,  so  the  absence  of  it  causes  grief.  But  the  souls 
in  Purgatory  desire  the  greatest  of  all  goods,  the 
summum  ~bonum,  God  ;  and  their  desire  to  possess 
Him  is  intense.  Their  intellect  clearly  sees  how 
delightful  it  is  to  possess  God ;  and  (hey  have  a 
natural  appetite,  increased  by  ardent  charity  and 
most  intense  love,  to  be  refreshed  and  replenished 
with  His  vision.  The  soul  not  being  now  oppressed 
by  the  weight  of  the  body,  or  influenced  by  sensible 
delights,  tends  to  God  with  all  its  powers,  and  sighs 
to  be  united  to  Him.  Picture  to  yourself  a  man 
famished  with  hunger  and  thirst,  who  should  find 
himself  in  a  dining-hall,  where  there  was  a  table 
furnished  with  most  palatable  meats  and  rarest 
wines,  which  he  could  not  touch,  though  he  knew 
all  these  dainties  had  been  prepared  for  himself. 
The  grief  of  such  a  man  is  light,  compared  to 

*  In  4,  dist.  20,  quaest.  i,  art.  2. 
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the  grief  of  the  soul  after  death  when  it  is  deprived 
of  the  enjoyment  of  God. 

The  reason  St.  Thomas  assigns,  in  proof  of  his 
second  assertion,  that  the  slightest  pain  of  Purga 
tory  is  severer  than  the  greatest  pain  of  this  life,  is, 
that  in  Purgatory  the  soul  feels  the  pain  of  loss, 
which  is  the  greatest  of  all  pains.  Thus  the  slightest 
pain  in  Purgatory  is  associated  with  the  pain  of  loss, 
and  for  this  reason  is  greater  than  any  pain,  be  it 
ever  so  severe,  of  this  life. 

St.  Bonaventure,  on  the  other  hand,  entirely  differs 
from  St.  Thomas.  In  the  first  place,  St.  Bonaven 
ture  *  teaches  that  the  pain  of  loss,  in  the  case  of 
the  souls  in  Purgatory,  is  not  greater  than  every 
other  punishment  which  is  found,  whether  there,  or 
in  this  life.  In  the  second  place  he  teaches  that 
the  pains  of  Purgatory  are  greater  than  the  pains  of 
this  life.  But  he  speaks  in  this  sense,  that  the 
greatest  pain  there  is  severer  than  the  greatest  pain 
here;  though  there  is  some  pain  there  that  is  lighter 
than  some  pain  here. 

After  giving  the  opinions  of  SS.  Thomas  and 
Bonaventure,  Bellarmine  gives  his  adhesion  to  the 
latter  in  these  words:  "Which  opinion  pleases  me." 
We  may  safely  adopt  this  opinion.  It  seems  to  be 
preferable  to  the  other,  and  more  followed  by 
theologians.  According  to  it  we  may  lay  down  the 
following  proposition  : — 

I.  The  pain  of  loss  is  not,  in  sharpness  or  severity, 
the  greatest  of  the  pains  of  Purgatory. 

Before  proving  this,  we  may  observe  that  the 
words  sharpness  or  severity  are  employed  to  distin 
guish  between  the  pain  of  loss  in  severity,  and  in 
appreciation.  Though  this  pain  is  not  the  greatest 
in  severity,  it  is  the  greatest  in  appreciation.  Viewing 
all  things  in  their  proper  light,  and  weighing  them 

*  In  4,  dist.  20,  art.  i,  qu.-est.  a 
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in  the  balance  of  God,  those  holy  souls  appreciate 
the  want  of  the  beatific  vision  beyond  every  other 
evil.  They  weep  more  for  this  want,  than  for  any 
other  evil  or  affliction  that  could  consist  with  it 
They  would  endure  every  punishment  and  enjoy 
God,  rather  than  endure  the  privation  of  His  blessed 
vision,  Lessius  says  that  we  have  an  instance  of 
this  in  the  lives  of  holy  persons,  who,  while  on  this 
earth,  were  so  inflamed  by  charity,  that  they  appre 
ciated  their  exile  from  God  as  the  greatest  punish 
ment.  In  the  same  way,  the  loss  of  God  is  to  the 
souls  in  Purgatory  the  greatest  evil  or  punishment 
in  appreciation.  With  this  observation,  we  shall  now 
proceed  to  prove  that  the  pain  of  loss  is  not  the 
greatest,  in  severity,  of  the  pains  of  Purgatory. 

i.  If  the  pain  of  loss  is  the  greatest  pain  in  hell,* 
the  reason  of  this  is  that  it  is  inseparably  connected 
with  most  certain  desperation,  which  deprives  the 
soul  of  all  hope  and  consolation.  It  is  of  this  pain 
of  loss  St.  Chrysostomf  speaks,  when  he  says  that  a 
thousand  hells  are  nothing  in  comparison  with  the 
bereavement  of  the  Divine  presence.  "  If  thou 
shalt,"  he  says,]:  "  have  spoken  of  a  thousand^hells, 
thou  shalt  speak  of  nothing  like  that  pain."  St. 
Augustine  says  §  that  the  smallest  pain  of  loss,  if  it 
be  eternal,  is  greater  than  all  the  pains  of  this  life. 
The  pain  of  loss  is  the  greatest  of  the  afflictions  of 
the  damned,  because  they  understand  very  well  that 
their  summum  lonum  consists  in  the  enjoyment  of 
the  beatific  vision.  Though  they  do  not  love  God 
on  account  of  Himself,  they  are  constrained  to  most 
ardently  love  His  vision  for  their  own  sake.  But  it 
is  quite  a  different  thing,  when  we  come  to  speak  of 

*  Lessius  (num.  20)  denies  that  the  pain  of  loss  is  the  greatest  of  the 
pains  of  hell ;  but  the  example,  which  he  gives  to  prove  that,  ot  the  im 
pious,  who  would  never  feel  grief  at  being  deprived  of  the  vision  ot  God 
if  they  were  left  for  ever  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  goods  and  delights  of 
the  present  life,  is  not  appropriate. 

t  Homil.  a.:,  in  Mntth.      *  Homil.  49,  ad  Pop.    ?  In  Enchmd.  cap.  112. 
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the  pain  of  loss  in  Purgatory.  Though  the  absence 
of  the  chief  good,  God,  begets  of  itself  the  greatest 
sadness  in  the  souls,  this  sadness  is  very  much  miti 
gated  by  the  fixed  and  certain  hope  of  enjoying 
Him  in  the  future.  This  hope,  which  continually 
shoots  its  rays  across  the  breasts  of  these  poor 
souls,  brings  consolation  and  joy  to  them.  Their 
consolation  and  joy  are  rendered  greater  by  the 
pleasure  they  feel  in  knowing  that  they  fulfil  the 
Divine  will.  The  nearer  they  approach  to  the  term 
of  their  exile,  the  greater  becomes  their  joy.  There 
fore  it  is  that  those  Fathers,  such  as  SS.  Gregory, 
Augustine,  Anselm,  and  Bernard,  andVen.  Bede,  who 
say  that  the  pains  of  Purgatory  are  the  greatest  of 
all  pains,  speak  expressly  of  the  pain  of  fire,  but  not 
of  the  pain  of  loss,  unless  inasmuch  as  this  is  con 
nected  with  desperation  in  hell. 

2.  Were  the  pain  of  loss  in  Purgatory  the  greatest 
of  all  pains,  it  would  follow  from  this  that  the  an 
cient  Fathers,  while  in  Limbo,  suffered  the  greatest 
of  all  pains,  for  they  were  deprived  there  of  the 
vision  of  God.  But  so  far  is  this  from  being  true, 
that  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke*  we  find  Abraham 
telling  the  rich  man  that  Lazarus,  who  was  then  in 
Limbo,  enjoyed  peace  :  "  But  now  he  is  comforted, 
and  thou  art  tormented."  Hence  St.  Gregory f 
says,  that  the  Fathers  suffered  no  punishment,  but 
enjoyed  ample  rest.  Hence,  too,  St.  Augustine  % 
denies  that  the  words  of  St.  Peter,  speaking  of  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  :§  "Having  loosed  the  sorrows  of  hell," 
can  be  understood  of  the  Fathers  in  Limbo.  The 
reason  why  he  denied  this  was,  that  Christ  found 
those  Fathers,  not  in  pain  or  affliction,  but  in  the 
enjoyment  of  rest. 

II.  The  greatest  pain  of  Purgatory  is  severer  than 

*  xvi.  25.      t  Lib.  13,  Moral,  cap.  22.       *  Epist.  164,  alias  99.        ?  xi.  24. 
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the  greatest  pain  of  the  present  life,  no  matter  how 
great  this  may  be. 

i.  The  Fathers  constantly  teach  that  the  pains  of 
Purgatory  are  the  greatest — so  violent  and  atrocious 
that  the  greatest  pains  of  this  life  cannot  be  com 
pared  to  them.  The  torments  borne  by  the  martyrs 
for  the  faith  were  beyond  measure  great.  It  is  a 
great  torment  to  be  stretched  on  the  rack,  to  be  im 
paled,  or  to  be  consumed  by  fire.  But,  according  to 
the  mind  of  the  Fathers,  such  torments  are  light 
when  compared  to  the  torments  and  afflictions  of 
Purgatory. 

St.  Gregory  *  speaks  thus  of  the  fire  of  Purgatory  : 
"  I  consider  that  transitory  fire  to  be  more  intolerable 
than  every  present  tribulation." 

St.  Augustine  f  says  :  "  Although  we  may  be 
saved  by  fire,  that  fire,  however,  shall  be  greater  than 
whatever  man  can  suffer  in  this  life."  Again  he 
says  |  of  the  souls  in  Purgatory:  "They  are  tor 
mented  in  wonderful,  but  true  ways." 

St.  Csosar,  of  Aries,  also  holds  that  the  pains  of 
Purgatory  are  greater  than  any  that  can  be  suffered 
in  this  life.  He  writes  his  sentiment  in  the  follow 
ing  terms :  §  "  But  some  one  will  say  it  is  no  matter 
to  me  what  delay  I  have,  if,  however,  I  come  to 
eternal  life.  Let  no  one  say  this,  dearest  brethren, 
because  that  purgatorial  fire  is  sharper  than  whatever 
pains  can  be  devised,  or  seen,  or  felt  in  this  world." 

Ven.  Bede  ||  holds  that  no  torments,  to  which 
martyrs,  or  robbers,  were  ever  subjected,  could 
compare  with  the  pains  which  the  poor  souls  in 
Purgatory  endure.  And  St.  Anselm  ^f  is  of  the  same 
opinion. 

St.  Bernard,  in  like  manner,  holds  **  that  the  pains 


*  In  Psalm  3,  poenitentialem.  +  In  Psalm  37. 

*  Lib.  de  Civil.  Dei,  cap.  10.  \  Serm.  104,  n.  4, 

i>  On  3rd  Penitential  Psalm.        ^  In  i  Corinth.  3.         **  Serm.  de  obitu 
Humberti. 
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of  Purgatory  are  sharper  than  the  greatest  pains  of 
this  life.  He  also,*  in  speaking  of  the  flames  of 
Purgatory,  makes  use  of  the  following  serious  lan 
guage,  which  is  so  full  of  import  and  admonition 
to  us  :  "  And,  indeed,  whether  we  wish  it  or  not,  we 
complete  the  days  that  are  given  to  us  to  purge  our 
selves.  But  woe  to  us  if  the  days  be  completed, 
and  the  purging  by  no  means  completed;  so  that 
afterwards  it  may  be  necessary  for  us  to  be  purged 
by  that  fire,  than  which  nothing  more  penal,  nothing 
more  ardent  or  moie  furious  can  be  devised  in  this 
life." 

2.  Reason  itself  would  persuade  us  that  the  pain 
of  Purgatory,  as  far  as  it  is  a  pain  of  the  sense,  is 
sharper  than  any  pain  of  this  life.  Three  things 
concur  to  cause  pain  :  the  power  (or  capacity  for  it), 
the  object  to  cause  it,  and  the  union  of  both. 

As  to  the  power,  a  rational  one,  such  as  the  soul, 
is  more  susceptible  of  pain  than  an  animal  one. 
The  intellect  of  a  rational  being  is,  so  to  speak,  the 
fountain,  whilst  his  senses  are,  as  it  were,  the 
stream  through  which  he  apprehends  pain.  Then, 
when  the  soul  is  freed  from  the  body  and  its  senses, 
pain  pierces  it  more  immediately  and  more  sharply. 
The  same  can  be  said  of  the  will.  The  appetite 
of  the  will  for  pain,  is  the  fountain,  whilst  the  inferior 
appetite  may  be  said  to  be  the  stream.  When  the 
naked  soul  itself  is  exposed  to  flames,  the  torment 
becomes  the  greater.  In  the  present  state  is  is  prin 
cipally  the  body  that  is  tormented.  It  is  onlv  through 
the  body  that  pain  passes  to  the  soul. 

The  second  thing  that  concurs  to  cause  pain  is 
the  oljecf.  In  the  case  of  which  we  treat  this  object 
is  fire.  If  the  fire  of  Purgatory  be  true  and  real 
fire,  as  we  have  proved  it  to  be,  it  must  be  most 
ardent  and  fierce,  since  it  is  an  instrument  with 
which  Divine  Justice  wreaks  vengeance. 

*  Semi.  6,  in  Tin  ifirat.  B.  Marine,  n.  5. 
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The  third  thing  that  concurs  to  cause  pain  is,  the 
union  of  the  power  or  capacity  of  suffering,  with  the 
object  or  instrument  of  punishment.  Now,  the 
union  of  the  soul  with  the  fire  in  Purgatory  is  the 
greatest,  and  the  most  intimate.  There,  the  fire  imme 
diately  penetrates  the  soul  itself.  It  does  not  reach 
or  touch  it  through  contact  with  the  body,  as  fire 
reaches  or  touches  the  soul  here,  where  all  things 
are  corporeal. 

3.  All  those  revelations,  which  are  found  in  Vcn. 
Bede,*  Denis  the  Carthusian,  the  Life  of  St.  Bridget, 
and  that  of  St.  Christina,  would  lead  us  to  conclude 
that  the  pains  of  Purgatory  are  far  greater  than  the 
greatest  pains  of  this  life. 

III.  There  are  pains  in  Purgatory  that  are  not 
so  severe  as  the  greatest  pains  of  this  life. 

i.  There  are  two  points  on  which  theologians  do 
not  agree.  First,  they  do  not  agree  as  to  whether 
all  the  souls  are  tormented,  at  the  same  time,  by  fire. 
Secondly,  they  do  not  agree  as  to  whether  their 
pain  is  equally  great  from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
of  their  term.  The  sounder  opinion  would  seem  to 
be  that  which  holds  that  the  pain  gets  lighter  or 
more  remiss  in  the  course  of  time  on  account  of  the 
intensity  and  duration  of  their  torments,  and  the 
prayers  and  suffrages  of  the  living.  Though  it  is 
not  entirely  certain,  still  it  is  far  more  probable,  that 
the  flame  does  not  touch  all,  and  that  it  does 
not  always  punish  in  the  same  degree  those  whom  it 
touches/  This  would  be  only  according  to  the  judg 
ment  of  God,  who  even  in  His  anger  exhibits 
mercy.  From  this  opinion  it  would  follow,  that  there 
are  pains  in  Purgatory  which  are  not  so  severe  as  the 
greatest  pains  of  this  life.  As  the  term  of  purgation 
for  each  one  approaches,  his  pain  must  be  very  light ; 
so  light  that  it  cannot  be  lighter.  On  the  other 

*  Lib.  3  and  5,  Historic. 
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hand,  we  know,  that  the^pains  of  this  life  are  often 
most  intense;  so  intense  that  they  could  be  made 
immeasurably  less.  This  opinion  is  held  by  Les- 
sius,*  and  other  theologians.  Saurez,f  however, 
dissents  from  them  as  far  as  regards  the  diminution 
of  pain. 

2.  That  the  pain  of  Purgatory  is  lessened  by 
degrees  is  seen  also  from  the  vision  of  Orithalmus. 
He,  as  we  read  in  Ven.  Bede,J  beheld  thousands  of 
souls  clad  in  white  apparel,  who  dwelt  in  a  most 
delightful  place,  and  chanted  the  praises  of  God. 
He  looked  upon  the  place  as  another  paradise.  Still 
these  souls  had  not  yet  made  in  full  the  expiation 
due  of  them.  Wherever  this  place  was,  whether 
under  or  on  the  earth,  it  belonged  to  Purgatory.  We 
should  recall  to  mind  the  opinion  of  St.  Thomas 
according  to  which,  though  the  ordinary  place  of 
Purgatory  is  under  the  earth,  some  souls  may  undergo 
their  purgation  elsewhere.  Some  theologians  also 
think  that  though  souls  are  punished  in  the  beginning 
in  the  ordinary  place  of  Purgatory,  they  may  be 
afterwards  punished  in  higher  places,  or  on  -the 
earth.  A  further  vision,  to  show  that  the  pain  of 
Purgatory  is  gradually  lessened,  is  found  in  St.  Ber 
nard's  Life  of  our  own  St.  Malachy,  Archbishop  of 
Armagh,  one  of  the  brightest  of  the  many  stars  that 
have  shone  in  the  firmament  of  the  Irish  Church. 
As  St.  Malachy  was  praying  for  his  departed  sister, 
she  appeared  to  him  three  times.  The  first  time  she 
appeared  to  him  outside  the  church  in  a  black  gar 
ment.  The  second  time  she  appeared  inside  the 
door  of  the  church  in  a  brownish  garment.  The 
third  time  she  appeared  to  him,  with  other  saints,  at 
the  altar,  and  in  a  white  garment.  St.  Malachy 
understood  this  vision  to  imply  that  the  pains  of  his 
sister  were  being  gradually  lessened,  until  at  length 
she  arrived  at  the  happy  end  of  her  purgation. 

•  V.  2?.  i  Disp.  46,  sect.  4,  n.  8.  *  Lib.  5,  cap.  13. 
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3.  Many  othervisions,or  revelations,  can  be  brought 
forward  to  imply  that  there  are  some  pains  in  Purga 
tory  which  are  lighter  than  the  greatest  pains  of  this 
life.     From  some  of  these  revelations  it  is  seen  that 
some  souls  endure  such  light  pains  that  they  would 
seem  to  suffer  nothing,  or  almost  nothing.     Of  this 
class  are  those  found  in  the  writings  of  Bede,*  who 
were  clad  in  white  garments,  and  were  seen  in  bright 
and  pleasant  places. 

4.  Though  the  Fathers  never  failed  to  proclaim 
the  intensity  of  the  pain  of  Purgatory,  they  always 
looked  upon  it  as  certain  that  this  pain  was  in  pro 
portion  to  the  number  and  gravity  of  a  person's  sins. 
The  mind  of  the  Fathers  is  accurately  represented 
by  the  words  of  St.  Caesar,  f  who  writes :  "As  much 
as  iniquity  shall  have  done  foolishly,  so  much  shall 
discreet  fire  show  cruelty.     As  much  as  guilt  shall 
demand,  so   much  a  certain  discipline  of  rational 
flame  shall  claim  to  itself  from  man."     St.  Caesar 
also  calls  the  fire  of  Purgatory  an  arbitrating  fire.J 
We  must  read  his  words  to  imply,  that  the  severity  of 
the  fire  shall  be  in  proportion  to  the  debt  for  which 
the  soul  is  accountable  to  God.     But  some  debts  are 
so  small  as  to  demand  very  little  punishment.    There 
are  some  idle  words  which  are  so  slightly  offensive 
to  God  that  it  would  be  highly  unreasonable  to  sup 
pose  that  He,  in  His  justice,  not  to  speak  of  His 
mercy,   would   inflict   such   severe  punishments  for 
them  as  have  been  inflicted  on  the  martyrs  by  a 
Nero,  a  Domitian,  or  a  Caracalla. 

*  Lib.  5,  Historiae,  cap.  13.  t  Serm.  252. 

i  "Ignis  arbiter." 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

THE  DURATION  OF  PURGATORY. 

Two  extreme  errors  have  been  put  forth  regarding 
the  length  of  time  that  Purgatory  lasts.  The  spon 
sors  of  each  error,  respectively,  were  Origen  and 
Luther,  who  could  lose  no  occasion  of  indulging  his 
usual  appetite  for  novelty. 

The  first  error  is  that  of  Origen,  who  asserted 
that  the  pains  of  Purgatory  are  to  last  even  after  the 
Resurrection.  Here  is  his  opinion,  given  in  his 
own  words  :  *  "  I  think  that  even  after  the  resur 
rection  from  the  dead  we  may  need  a  baptism, f 
washing,  and  purging  us,  for  no  one  can  rise  again 
without  filth." 

This  opinion  of  Origen  is  contrary  to  the  teaching 
of  Jesus  Christ  on  the  circumstances  of  the  General 
Judgment.  Our  Lord  $  speaks  only  of  two  orders 
or  classes  of  men — the  blessed  and  the  reprobate — 
who  are  to  be  judged.  There  is  mention  made  of 
no  other  class.  Hence,  St.  Augustine  §  says  :  "  Let 
it  be  believed  that  there  are  to  be  no  purgatorial 
pains,  unless  before  that  last  and  dreadful  judgment." 
It  will  not  avail  to  say  that  the  soul  and  body  sin 
ned  together,  and  on  this  account  should  be  purified 
together.  It  will  not  avail,  I  repeat,  to  say  this,  be 
cause  the  wicked  soul,  separated  from  the  body,  is 
at  present  punished  in  hell:  "I  am  tormented  in 
this  flame ; "  ||  whilst  the  just  soul  is  enjoying  the 
delights  of  heaven:  "This  day  thou  shalt  be  with 
me  in  paradise."  1"  It  is  but  meet  that  the  soul  by 

*  Homil.  14,  in  Lucam.  i  "  Sacramento."  t  Math.  25. 

Lib.  21,  de  Civit.  Dei.  cap.  16.         II  Luke,  xvi.  24.         11  Luke,  xxiii.  43. 
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itself  should  be  punished,  because  the  soul  is  the 
efficient  cause  of  sin.  It  is  in  the  will  alone  that  sin 
is  formally  found.  It  is  in  it  alone  that  sin  is  said 
to  be  committed ;  for  sin  is  the  act  of  a  free  will. 
When  the  man  dies,  the  sin  alone  and  intact,  if  the 
justice  of  God  be  not  satisfied  before  then,  is  found 
in  his  will.  Through  the  will  it  adheres,  not  to  his 
corpse,  but  to  his  soul.  As  it  is  in  the  soul  it  is 
found,  it  is  there,  and  not  in  his  body,  it  should  be 
punished. 

In  the  other  extreme,  Luther  restricted  the  dura 
tion  of  Purgatory  entirely  too  much.  He  pretended 
that  all  the  relics  of  sin  are  washed  away  by  the  pains 
of  death  in  those  who  die  in  faith.  According  to 
this  innovation,  there  should  be  no  Purgatory,  ex 
cept  death. 

Amongst  the  relics  of  sin,  in  their  fullest  sense, 
must  be  understood  the  debt  of  temporal  punishment 
for  mortal  sin  that  has  been  forgiven,  and  for  venial 
sin.  It  is  for  these  Purgatory  exists.  These  relics 
of  sin  are  sometimes  certainly  wiped  out  in  the  pangs 
of  death  ;  sometimes,  certainly  not ;  and  sometimes, 
most  probably,  in  part.  Let  us  see  the  reason  for 
each  clause  of  this  assertion. 

i.  The  relics  of  sin  are  sometimes  certainly  wiped 
out  by  death.  Martyrdom,  which  is  called  the  bap 
tism  of  blood,  certainly  washes  away  all  relics  of 
sin.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  Church  never 
prays  for  martyrs.  It  is  in  the  same  spirit  we  are  to 
understand  St.  Augustine  when  he  says  :  *  "  It  is  an 
injury  to  pray  for  a  martyr,  to  whose  prayers  we 
should  rather  be  recommended."  St.  Cyprian  f 
clearly  says,  that  all  sins  are  cleansed  by  martyrdom. 
He  does  not  speak  of  mortal  sins ;  because  in  the 
same  place  he  says  that  martyrdom  is  of  no  avail 
without  charity.  This  shows  that  he  now  speaks  of 

*  Serm.  17,  de  Verbis  Apostoli.  f  Lib.  4,  Epist.  2. 
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mortal  sin.  He  does  not  speak  in  reference  to  mortal 
sin  in  the  first  instance,  when  he  says  that  all  sins 
are  cleansed  by  suffering  or  martyrdom.  In  saying 
that  martyrdom,  without  charity,  is  of  no  avail  to 
wipe  out  mortal  sin,  St.  Cyprian  is  only  following 
the  doctrine  laid  down  by  St.  Paul  to  the  Corin 
thians.* 

2.  The  relics  of  sin  are  sometimes  certainly  not 
taken  away  by  death.  The  pains  of  death  cannot 
purify  those  who  die  against  their  will ;  or  without  the 
use  of  reason,  such  as  persons  asleep  or  out  of  their 
mind  ;  or  who  are  carried  off  by  some  sudden  acci 
dent.  If  such  persons  were  purified  from  the  relics  of 
sin,  this  should  be  caused  either  by  death  itself,  or  by 
some  voluntary  act  concurrent  with  it.  But  neither 
could  be  the  cause  of  their  purification.  Death  itself 
could  not  cause  it,  because  death,  in  itself,  is  natural 
to  man,  at  least  after  the  fall  of  our  first  parents.  It 
awaits  the  good  as  well  as  the  bad,  man  as  well  as 
beast.  But,  by  what  must  of  necessity  come,  and  is 
natural  to  us,  we  cannot  pay  those  debts  which  we 
voluntarily  contracted  and  owe  to  the  justice  of  God. 
Hence,  if  we  be  purified  by  death,  our  purification 
must  be  the  result  of  some  voluntary  act  which  we 
perform  at  that  time.  However,  there  is  no  question 
at  all  at  present  of  any  voluntary  act,  but  of  death 
itself.  The  question  is  not  whether  a  voluntary  act, 
such  as  of  love  or  sorrow,  performed  by  those  who 
are  dying,  obliterates  the  relics  of  sin,  but  whether 
death  itself  does  so.  A  further  proof  that  the  relics 
of  sin  are  sometimes  not  effaced  by  death  is  that  we 
often  see  good  and  virtuous  men  to  suffer  the  most 
bitter  death,  while  men  of  indifferent,  or  even  of  bad 
habits,  die  with  less  pain.  The  contrary,  of  necessity, 
should  be  the  case,  if  the  relics  of  sin  were  to  be 
effaced  by  death.  Furthermore,  it  may  be  added  that 

*  i  Cor.  xiii. 
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death  sometimes  comes  without  any  sense  of  pain, 
as  in  the  case  of  those  who  are  struck  down  by  some 
sudden  accident.  In  such  a  circumstance  death 
would  cause  no  pain,  and  consequently  could  not 
serve  as  an  atonement  to  God. 

3.  It  is  most  probable  that  the  relics  of  sin  are 
sometimes  partly  taken  away  by  death.  There  are 
many  who  bear  death,  with  the  pains  that  attend 
it,  in  a  true  Christian  spirit,  as  a  penalty  due  to 
their  sins.  Though  we  can  never  know  whether 
their  patience  is  equivalent  to  the  atonement  they 
owe  to  the  justice  of  God,  yet,  doubtless,  it  pays  a 
part  of  their  indebtedness  to  Him. 

Dominicus  Soto  advanced  another  opinion,  which 
has  found  little  favour  among  theologians.  He 
thought  *  that  no  one  is  detained  in  Purgatory  as 
long  as  ten  years.  He  was  led  so  to  think  for  two 
reasons.  The  first  was,  that  by  suffering  some  pains 
for  a  short  time  in  this  life,  we  can  be  delivered 
from  all  pain.  But  we  can  get  rid  of  pain  more 
quickly  in  the  other  life,  where  pain  can  be  made  in 
finitely  more  intense  than  in  this  life.  The  second 
reason  that  led  him  into  this  opinion  was,  that  in  the 
other  life  pain  can  be  made  most  intense  without 
killing  the  soul.  Pain  is  of  long  duration  here,  be 
cause  it  could  not  be  made  very  intense  without 
killing  us.  It  is  quite  different  in  Purgatory,  where 
pain  can  be  most  intense  without  killing  the  soul, 
because  this  is  immortal.  It  was  likely  then,  thought 
Soto,  that  God,  who  desires  to  translate  the  soul  to 
glory,  would  cleanse  it  in  a  very  short  time  by  most 
intense  pain. 

Against  his  first  reason  it  can  be  said,  that  from 
the  pains  of  this,  we  can  draw  no  conclusion  as  to  the 
pains  of  the  other  life.  Whilst  this  is  a  time  of 
mercy,  the  other  is  a  time  of  justice. 

*  In  4,  dist.  16,  q.  3,  art.  2. 
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Against  his  second  reason  it  may  be  answered, 
that  God  can,  if  He  wishes,  make  compensation  for 
longer  suffering  by  more  intense  pain.  This  is  en 
tirely  in  His  power,  if  He  so  wills  it.  But  He  does 
not  so  will.  God  could  reduce  Purgatory  to  one 
hour,  by  inflicting  most  intense  torture  on  the  soul. 
But  no  one  believes  that  He  reduces  Purgatory  to 
so  short  a  space. 

The  practice  of  the  Church  is  opposed  to  the 
opinion  of  Soto.  The  Church  has  been  accustomed 
to  celebrate  anniversary  Masses  for  the  souls  of  the 
faithful,  even  though  they  may  have  been  gone  out 
of  this  life  for  centuries  before.  If  she  believed 
that  souls  are  not  punished  for  ten  years,  she  would 
not  offer  up  Masses  for  those  who,  for  long  ages  be 
fore,  had  departed  this  life.  Then  the  practice  of 
the  Church  is  clearly  against  the  opinion  of  Soto. 
So  much  so,  that  Pope  Alexander  VII.  condemned 
the  following  proposition;*  "An  annual  bequest 
left  for  a  soul  does  not  last  more  than  for  ten  years." 
As  we  cannot  know,  without  revelation,  that  the 
soul  does  not  still,  and  for  ages  to  come,  need  the 
Mass,  the  obligation  of  offering  it  continues. 

Moreover,  visions  of  saints,  such  as  are  found  in 
Ven.  Bede,  Denis  the  Carthusian,  and  others,  are 
opposed  to  this  opinion.  Bede  f  writes  that  in  one 
vision  the  pains  of  Purgatory  were  seen,  and  at  the 
same  time  it  was  said  that  all  the  souls  there  are  to 
be  saved  on  the  day  of  judgment,  though  some  of 
them  may  be  freed  before  that,  if  assisted  by  the  alms 
and  prayers  of  the  living,  and  especially  by  the  holy 
sacrifice  of  the  Mass.  There  is  here  a  clear  indica 
tion  that  some  souls  are  to  be  detained  in  Purgatory 
until  the  day  of  judgment. 

Though   we   cannot   know   how   long   Purgatory 

*  Num.  43  ;   Annuum  legatum  pro  anima   relictum  non   durat   plus 
quam  per  decem  annos. 
t  Lib.  5,  Historias,  cap.  13. 
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lasts,  it  is  very  much  to  be  feared  that  many  souls 
1ire~~tormented   there   for  a  long  time.     The  holy 
Fathers  were  of  this  opinion. 

'St.  Augustine*  seems  to  think  that  Adam  was  for 
some  thousands  of  years  in  suffering,  and  that  he 
was  liberated  from  it  only  "  when  Christ,  having  died 
for  us,  descended,  not  by  necessity,  but  by  power,  to 
the  places  of  the  dead,  and  loosed  the  sorrows  of 
hell."  This  great  doctor,  twenty  years  after  the 
death  of  his  holy  mother,  not  only  himself  prayed  for 
her,  but  even  recommended  her  to  the  future  readers 
of  his  book  of  Confessions  f  in  this  manner:  "Do 
thou  inspire,  O  Lord,  my  God,  do  thou  inspire  Thy 
servants,  my  brethren,  Thy  children,  my  masters, 
whom  I  serve  with  my  voice,  and  my  heart,  and  my 
writings,  that  as  many  as  shall  read  this  may  remem 
ber  at  thy  altar  thy  handmaid  Monica,  with  Patri- 
cius,  formerly  her  husband.  .  .  .  That  so  what 
my  mother  made  her  last  request  to  me,  may  be  more 
plentifully  performed  for  her  by  the  prayers  of  many, 
procured  by  these  my  Confessions,  and  by  my 
prayers."  Twenty  years  after  the  death  of  a  sainted 
mother,  her  son,  likewise  a  saint,  along  with  being  a 
luminary  in  the  Church,  thought  it  advisable  to  re 
commend  heFHSoul  to  the  future  readers  of  his  book. 
St.  Cyprian  jjs  of  a  similar  sentiment. J  He  en 
courages  the  faithful  to  endure  martyrdom  with 
courage  and  constancy,  and  in  so  doing  gives  us  as 
his  opinion  that  Purgatory  lasts  for  a  long  time. 
He  says:  "It  is  one  thing  to  arrive  at  glory,  and 
another  thing  to  be  thrown  into  prison,  and  not  to 
get  out  of  it  until  one  pays  the  last  farthing.  It  is 
one  thing  to  receive  immediately  the  reward  of  faith 
and  virtue,  and  another  thing  to  be  cleansed  by 
being  tormented  by  a  long  pain  for  sins,  and  to  be 
purged  long  by  fire."  St.  Cyprian,  then,  would  teach 

*  L.  6,  Contra  Julianum,  n.  12,  22  and  30.        t  Lib.  9,  C.  13,  n.  4. 
*  Epist.  59,  ad  Antonianum. 
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us  that  there  is  a  long  pain  in  Purgatory,  and  that 
the  souls  in  it  long  endure  fire. 

St.  Csesar,  of  Aries,  *  also  writes :  "  Since  it  is 
written  of  the  day  of  judgment  that  one  day  shall  be 
as  if  a  thousand  years,  and  a  thousand  years  as  if 
one  day,  how  does  each  one  know  whether  for  days, 
or  months,  or  perhaps  also  even  years,  he  may  be 
about  to  pass  through  that  fire  ?  " 

Finally,  those  visions,  to  which  we  have  awhile 
ago  referred,  would  indicate  that  souls  are  often 
punished  for  a  very  long  time  in  Purgatory.  In  fact 
some  of  them  intimate  that  many'souls,  and  perhaps 
I  ought  to  say  the  greater  number,  are  punished  till 
the  last  judgment.  Personally  I  should  not  prefer 
this  latter  opinion  ;  nor  have  I  seen  it  defended  by 
any  theologians.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  we 
cannot  know  for  what  period,  from  this  till  the  day 
of  judgment,  the  soul  is  detained  in  captivity.  It 
would  be  rashness  on  our  part  to  attempt  to  deter 
mine  the  term  of  its  suffering.  Hence  Bellarmine 
concludes  :  f  "  The  thing  is  most  uncertain,  and 
cannot  be  defined,  unless  rashly." 


CHAPTER  XX. 

THE  WAY  TO  RENDER  ASSISTANCE  TO  THE  FAITHFUL 
DEPARTED. 

i.  WE  now  turn  attention  to  the  way  in  which  we 
can  render  assistance  to  the  souls  in  Purgatory. 
From  what  we  have  written  before  this,  it  is  abun 
dantly  proved  that  they  themselves  can  pay  the  debt 
due  of  them,  by  passing  through  the  fearful  ordeal  of 
most  intense  fire.  We  have  seen  that  this  fire  is 
sharp  beyond  comprehension.  But  we  also,  as  we 

- 

*  Serm.  104,  n.  4.  t  De  Purg.  lib.  2,  cap.  ix. 
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shall   soon   see,    can   help  to  pay  their  debt — can 

lighten  their  pain  and  shorten  their  imprisonment— - 
by  communicating  to  them  certain  actions  or  suffer 
ings.,..  This  communication  to  them  of  our  actions^ 
&r  sufferings,  as  Suarez*  observes,  is  called  suffrage. 
St.  Thomas  f  tells  us  that  by  suffrage  is  understood 
some  assistance  rendered  by  one  of  the  faithful  to 
another,  to  obtain  for  him  the  remission  of  temporal 
punishment,  or  something  of  this  kind.  Other 
theologians  agree  with  St.  Thomas  and  Suarez. 

-2— There  are  three  kinds  of  suffrage  :  ist,  the  holy 
Sacrifice  of  the  Mass;  2ndly,  prayer;  and  3rdly,  all 
penal  and  satisfactory  works,  such  as  fasting,  almsr 
pious  pilgrimages,  and  the  like.  Observe  that  prayer, 
"though  it  too  is  satisfactory,  is  distinguished  from 
other  satisfactory  works.  The  reason  of  the  distinc 
tion  is,  that  prayer  is  of  assistance  to  the  faithful 
departed  in  two  ways.  First,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a 
laborious  and  penal  work.  In  this  sense  it  comes 
under  the  class  of  satisfactory  works.  Secondly, 
prayer  assists  the  dead,  inasmuch  as  it  is  impetratory, 
that  is,  beseeching,  or  containing  an  entreaty.  In 
this  latter  sense  it  resembles  the  prayers  of  the  saints 
in  heaven  for  us  and  the  souls  in  Purgatory.  These 
prayers  of  the  saints  are  not  satisfactory.  Neither 
are  ours,  in  as  far  as  they  are  impetratory. 

Indulgences,    which   are   applicable   and   advan7\ 
tageous  to  the  dead,  belong  to  the  third  class  of  \ 
suffrages.     Such  indulgences  are  nothing  else  than       ] 
an  application  to  the  dead  of  the  penal  and  satis- 
factory  works  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  of  the  blessed 
Virgin  Mary,  and  of  the  Saints.    'These  penal  and 
satisfactory    works  go    to   form  what   is  called  the 
Treasure  of  the  Church.     The  Roman  Pontiff,  the 
Yicar  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  the  supreme  dispenser  of 
this  treasure,  unlocks  it,  and  applies  the  just  named 

*  Tomo  4,  in  3  p.,  D.  Thomse,  disp.  48.  +  In  4,  dist.  45. 
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penal  and  satisfactory  works  to  the  dead.  Thus  he 
is  said  to  grant  indulgences  to  the  dead  by  way  of 
suffrage,  but  not  by  way  of  absolution.  He  cannot 
absolve  the  dead  from  their  pains  or  debts,  as  he  ab 
solves  the  living;  for  the  dead,  having  been  with 
drawn  from  his  jurisdiction,  and  placed  under  that 
of  God  alone,  are  not  subject  to  him,  as  the  living 
are. 

3.  That  the  suffrages,  which  are  applicable  and 
useful  to  the  dead,  are  of  three  kinds,  is  easily  shown 
from  the  Fathers. 

;St.  Chrysostom  *  writes  ;  "  It  is  not  rashly  this 
has  been  sanctioned  by  the  Apostles,  that  in  th< 
dreadful  mysteries  there  should  be  made  a  com- 
memoration  of  the  dead,  for  they  know  that  much 
utility  comes  therefrom  to  them."  x  In  this  passage 
"  he  recommends  the  sacred  mysteries  of  the  altar,  or 
the  holy  sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  as  a  suffrage  for  the 
dead.  In  another  placet  ne  recommends  prayers 
and  alms  for  them,  after  this  manner  :  "  Let  a  dead 
man  be  assisted,  not  by  tears,  but  by  prayers,  suppli 
cations,  and  alms. 

St.  Augustine  %  says:  "  There  is  no  doubt  thai 
the  dead  are  assisted  by  the  prayers  of  holy  Church, 
and  the  salutary  sacrifice,  and  alms.''  It  is  thus  in 
his  own  language  that  St.  Augustine  names  for  us 


the  three  modes   of  assisting  the  dead — the  holy    j 
sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  prayer,  and  alms. 

St.  Ambrose  §  speaking  on  sacrifice  and  prayers 
for  the  dead,  thus  addresses  Faustinus  on  the  occa 
sion  of  the  death  of  his  sister  :  "  I  think  that  she  is 
not  so  much  to  be  deplored,  as  to  be  followed  by 
prayers,  nor  to  be  saddened  by  thy  tears,  but  her 
soul  is  to  be  recommended  to  the  Lord  by  prayer^ — . 
It  is  in  this  strong  and  emphatic  language  the  great 


*  Homil  69,  ad  popul.  t  Homil.  41,  in  i,  ad.  Corinth. 

t  Serm.  32,  de.  verbis  apostoli.  5  Lib.  2,  Epist.  8,  ad  Faustinum 
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Archbishop  of  Milan  recommends  prayer  as  a  suff 
rage  for  the  dead.  He  is  equally  clear  in  recom 
mending  alms  for  them.  He  exhorts*  the  parents 
of  Satyr,  who  had  died,  to  transmit  the  portion  of 
the  inheritance  that  fell  to  their  dead  children,  to 
their  souls,  by  giving  it  in  alms  to  the  poor. 

We  arc  furnished  by  Bedef  with  the  testimony  of 
an  angel,  which  shows  that  the  holy  sacrifice  of  the 
Mass,  prayer,  alms  and  fasting,  are  a  suffrage  for  the 
It  is  thus  recorded:    "The  prayers   of  the; 
iving,  and  alms,  and  fastings,  and  most  of  all  thei 
/celebration  of  Masses,  assist  many,  to  the  end  that  \ 
I  they  may  be  liberated  before  the  day  of  judgment."  I 

4.  Though  departed  souls  are  said  to  have  often 
appeared  to  the  living,  and  to  have  requested  them 
to  make  restitution  for  them  of  the  goods  which, 
while  alive,  they  either  forgot,  or  were  unable  to 
restore,  it  should  not  be  inferred  therefrom,  that  the 
restitution  of  another  man's  goods  is  of  advantage 
to  the  dead,  or  constitutes  a  fourth  class  of  suff 
rages.  Furthermore,  though  what  St.  Bridget  J  says 
of  a  soul  having  been  tormented  until  restitution 
was  made,  would  seem  to  make  restitution  a  suffrage 
for  the  dead,  we  cannot  admit  this.  If  restitution 
be  made,  it  is  of  no  advantage  to  the  dead.  If  it  be 
not  made,  this  is  no  obstacle  to  their  entrance  into 
heaven.  This  opinion  was  held  by  Soto,  and  has 
been  adopted  by  other  theologians.  It  surely  seems 
to  be  according  to  reason.  The  soul  is  not  punished 
for  what  is  done  by  others  after  it  in  this  life.  It  is 
only  punished  for  the  faults  itself  committed  while  it 
was  here.  Either  the  dead  person  committed  sin, 
or  did  not,  in  not  making  restitution.  If  he  did  not 
commit  sin,  it  was  either  because  he  was  unable  to 
make  restitution,  or  because  he  believed,  bona  fide, 


Lib.  9.,  de  fide  Resurrectionis.  +  Lib.  5,  Historise,  cap   13. 

$  Lib.  6,  revelationum,  cap.  66. 
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that  what  belonged  to  another,  was  his  own.  In 
either  alternative  he  did  not  commit  sin,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  should  not  be  punished.  If,  however, 
he  did  commit  a  venial  sin  in  not  making  restitu 
tion,  he  shall  be  punished  in  Purgatory  for  his  own 
negligence,  and  not  for  that  of  another.  When  he 
is  sufficiently  punished,  when  he  has  paid  the  debt 
due  of  him,  be  it  venial  sin  or  the  temporal  punish 
ment  due  to  mortal  sin,  he  will  be  admitted  into 
heaven  whether,  or  not,  restitution  is  made  on  earth. 
It  is  now  simply  out  of  his  power  to  make  restitu 
tion,  and  his  happiness  ought  not  to  depend  on  the 
will  of  one  on  earth,  unless  we  wish  to  say  that  he 
should  remain  for  ever  in  Purgatory,  if  his  heir 
neglects  to  make  restitution.  Hence,  if  the  heir  on 
earth  neglects  to  make  restitution,  he  commits  sin, 
but  his  negligence  does  not  hurt  the  soul  in  Purga 
tory.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  heir  makes  restitu 
tion,  it  is  of  no  advantage  to  the  soul,  for  restitution 
is  no  satisfaction  for  sin.  Satisfaction  is  some  good 
work,  which  is  penal.  This  does  not  apply  to  resti 
tution  ;  for  though  it  is  penal  to  give  away  what 
belongs  to  yourself,  it  is  not  penal  to  restore  what 
belongs  to  another. 

As  far  as  regards  the  objection  drawn  from  the 
apparitions  that  are  said  to  have  taken  place,  it  may 
be  answered  that  the  souls  who  appeared  asked  for 
restitution  as  an  alms,  but  not  as  restitution  in  the 
strict  and  proper  sense  of  the  word.  It  is  of  no 
service  to  the  soul,  if  restitution,  properly  so  called, 
be  made ;  because  then  it  is  not  a  penal  work,  but 
merely  giving  to  another  what  belongs  to  him.  Still, 
if  restitution  be  made  as  an  alms,  that  is,  if  one  who 
is  not  bound  to  do  so,  restores  a  thing,  this  sort  of 
restitution  is  of  service  to  the  soul,  for  it  is  a  kind  of 
alms,  and  therefore  satisfactory. 

Some  theologians,  however,  following   Lessius,* 

*  Num.  36. 
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think  that  if  restitution  be  made  through  love  of 
justice,  it  is  meritorious,  and  consequently  of  advan 
tage  to  the  dead  by  way  of  deprecation.  They  say 
that  every  good  work  can,  by  way  of  deprecation,  be 
offered  up  for  the  relief  or  advantage  of  others. 
Moreover,  they  say  that  such  restitution — because 
sometimes  penal  and  meritorious — can,  as  a  suff 
rage,  assist  the  dead.  It  may  furthermore  be  said 
that  God  may  make  the  refreshment  or  liberation  of 
a  suffering  soul  depend  on  the  prayers  which  a 
creditor  or  others  may  offer  up  for  it.  Therefore, 
what  St.  Bridget  says,  that  souls  are  tormented  until 
restitution  is  made  of  what  is  unjustly  taken  away,  is 
not  entirely  so  strange,  and  may,  in  part,  be  true. 
Bellarmine  is  afraid  to  admit  this,  lest  it  should  be 
thought  that  the  soul  may  be  tormented  for  ever  if 
restitution  were  not  made.  He  may  be  answered, 
however,  by  saying,  that  God  will  not  suffer  that 
restitution,  which  may  be  necessary  for  the  libera 
tion  of  the  soul,  to  be  deferred  for  ever. 

5.  Theologians  say  that  an  offering  of  oil,  candles, 
and  similar  things,  made  for  the  worship  of  God, 
forms  a  suffrage  for  the  dead.     St.  Thomas,*  speak 
ing  of  such  offerings,  says  that  they  assist  the  dead 
"  inasmuch  as  they  are  a  species  of  alms,  for  they 
are  given  for  the  service  of  the  Church,  or  even  for 
the  use  of  the  faithful." 

6.  Suppose  a  man  has   made  provision  to   have 
suffrages  offered  for  his  soul  after   death,   shall  it 
suffer  detriment  if  they  are  neglected  ?     The  answer 
to  this  question  is,  that  his  soul  will  surely  receive 
the  fruit  of  his  good  disposition,  of  the  pious  inten 
tion   he  had  in  making   provision   for   his   release 
from  affliction  after  death.     However,  he  shall  re 
ceive   no   further   fruit   from   these   suffrages.     He 
shall  not  receive  the  fruit  that  belongs  to  the  suff- 

*  Suppl.  q.  71,  a.  9,  ad  6. 
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rage  itself,  or  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  work  that  is  per 
formed,  and  is  termed  by  theologians  ex  opere  operato. 
Neither  shall  he  receive  that  fruit  which  is  called 
ex  opere  operantis,  that  is,  the  fruit  of  the  suffrage,  in 
asmuch  as  this  is  the  work  of  the  person  who  per 
forms  it.  Hence  executors,  and  others  who  stand  in 
a  similar  position,  commit  sin,  if  they  defer  too  long 
the  execution  of  the  charitable  dispositions  of  a 
will.  Sylvius*  says:  ''From  which  it  is  plain,  that 
it  would  not  be  lawful  for  executors  to  delay  the  dis 
tribution  of  alms,  unless  perhaps  for  a  short  time, 
and  in  order  that  the  affairs  of  the  deceased  may  be 
sold  for  more,  and  so  there  may  be  more  alms  to  be 
distributed." 

7.  Another  interesting  question  is,  whether  suff 
rage  offered  for  many  persons,  is  of  as  much  advan 
tage  to  each  of  them  as  it  would  be  to  one,  if  it  were 
offered  for  him  alone.  Suppose  you  offer  suffrage 
for  ten  persons,  does  each  of  them  gain  the  same 
advantage  as  if  you  offered  it  solely  for  himself? 
Before  answering  this  question,  we  must  make  a  dis 
tinction  between  those  suffrages  which  consist  in 
any  good  and  meritorious  works,  different  from  sac 
rifice,  and  those  which  consist  in  the  holy  sacrifice 
of  the  Mass. 

Regarding  the  first  class  of  suffrages — those  which 
consist  in  meritorious  works,  different  from  sacrifice 
— most  theologians  teach  that,  considered  as  to  the 
value  they  possess  in  virtue  of  that  charity  which 
unites  the  different  members  of  the  Church,  they, 
though  offered  for  many,  are  equally  advantageous 
to  each,  as  if  they  were  offered  for  him  alone.  In 
this  opinion  these  theologians  only  follow  St. 
Thomas,  j  who  says  that  such  suffrages,  "  if  con 
sidered  according  to  what  they  are  worth  in  virtue 
of  charity  uniting  the  members  of  the  Church,  when 

*  Suppl.  q.  71,  ad  6,  t  Suppl,  q.  71,  art.  13. 
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made  for  many,  are  as  profitable  to  each  as  if  they 
were  made  for  one  alone;  because  charity  is  not 
lessened,  though  its  effect  may  be  divided  between 
many;  nay,  rather  it  is  more  increased."  But  if  we 
look  at  these  suffrages,  according  to  the  value  they 
possess  as  satisfactory  works,  which  one  performs 
and  intends  for  the  dead,  theologians  teach  that  they 
are  more  profitable  to  one  person,  if  offered  for  him 
alone,  than  they  would  be  to  each,  if  offered  for 
many  persons.  On  this  point,  too,  they  are  in 
accord  with  St.  Thomas,*  who  writes  :  •'  But  if  the 
value  of  suffrages  be  considered  inasmuch  as  they  are 
some  satisfactions,  translated  unto  the  dead  by  the 
intention  of  the  person  who  makes  them,  then  the 
suffrage,  which  is  made  particularly  for  some  one,  is 
worth  more  to  him  than  that  which  is  made  in  com 
mon  for  him  and  many  others."  We  have  a  confir 
mation  of  this  teaching  in  the  condemnation  of  one  f 
of  the  propositions  of  Wycliffe,  which  asserted  that 
"  special  prayers  applied  to  one  person  by  prelates  or 
religious,  are  of  no  more  profit  to  him  than  general 
ones,  other  things  being  equal."  This  proposition 
has  been  condemned  by  the  Church  ;  and,  therefore, 
we  must  hold  that  special  prayers,  offered  for  a  per 
son  solely,  are  more  profitable  to  him  than  general 
ones,  or  those  offered  for  him  along  with  others. 

As  to  the  suffrages  of  the  second  class — those 
which  consist  in  the  venerable  and  holy  sacrifice  of 
the  Mass — there  is  a  great  difference  of  opinion 
whether  they  are  as  profitable  to  a  person  when 
offered  for  him  along  with  others,  as  when  offered 
solely  for  himself.  Suppose  the  holy  sacrifice  to  be 
offered  for  four  souls,  is  that  effect,  which  would  be 
given  to  one,  divided  between  the  four  ?  Thus,  if 
one  soul  would  receive  from  the  sacrifice  the  remis 
sion  of  four  years  of  Purgatory,  are  these  four  years 

*  Lodem  loco.  t  N  19,  Vide  Tom.  12,  Concil;  p:  46. 
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divided  between  four  souls  for  whom  it  is  offered,  so 
that  each  would  receive  the  fourth  part  of  its  effect, 
or  the  remission  of  one  year  of  Purgatory  ? 

Cardinal  Cajetan,  and  other  theologians,  hold  that 
the  Mass  is  as  profitable  to  each  of  many  persons  as 
it  would  be  to  one,  if  offered  for  him  alone.  They 
were  led  so  to  think  by  reason  of  what  is  called  the 
extensive  infinity  of  the  holy  sacrifice  of  the  Mass. 
Some  of  those  theologians  who  follow  this  opinion, 
admit  that  in  practice  the  opposite  opinion  should 
be  followed.  We  may  instance  Collet,  who  says : 
"  In  practice  we  must  act  as  if  the  effect  of  the  sacri 
fice,  divided  between  many,  will  be  less  for  each ; 
because  in  those  things  which  depend  on  the  sole 
will  of  God  not  sufficiently  manifested  to  us,  and 
which  among  doctors  are  not  improbably  disputed 
on  one  side  and  the  other,  that  part  is  to  be  held 
which  is  both  safer,  and  contains  no  danger." 

The  better  founded,  and  better  received  opinion, 
however,  would  seem  to  be  the  one  which  holds  that 
the  holy  sacrifice  is  not  as  profitable  for  each  person, 
when  offered  for  a  number,  as  it  is  for  one,  when 
offered  solely  for  him.  De  Lugo,*  who  follows  this 
opinion,  says  :  "  The  more  common,  and  the  truer 
opinion  simply  denies  this  infinity  in  the  sacrifice  of 
the  Mass."  Thus  he  holds  that  the  holy  sacrifice  is 
not  as  beneficial  to  each  of  a  number  for  whom  it  is 
offered,  as  if  offered  solely  for  one.  Cardinal  Bellar- 
mine,f  Suarez,J  and  the  great  body  of  theologians, 
hold  this  opinion. 

Bellarmine  lays  down  this  proposition :  "  The 
value  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass  is  finite."  He 
immediately  subjoins  :  "  This  is  the  common  opinion 
of  theologians,  and  is  proved  most  clearly  from  the 
usage  of  the  Church."  Among  the  arguments  which 
De  Lugo  puts  forward  to  sustain  it  are  the  following. 

*  Disp.  xix.,  sect.  xii.        t  De  Missa,  cap,  iv.         J  Disp.  79,  sect.  12. 
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Unless  this  opinion  were  true,  it  would  be  vain  to 
offer  Mass  for  one  dead  person  in  particular,  when, 
as  the  opposite  opinion  would  have  it,  he  should  re 
ceive  no  more  advantage  from  it,  than  if  it  were 
offered  for  all  the  dead  together,  aye,  and  for  all  the 
living  along  with  them.  Again  if  we  were  to  admit 
the  opposite  opinion,  it  would  follow  that  a  priest, 
who  receives  a  stipend  from  several  persons  to  offer 
Mass  for  them,  could  satisfy  his  obligation  by  offer 
ing  one  Mass  for  all.  But  no  theologian  could 
admit  this.  Moreover  the  Mass,  in  so  far  as  it  is 
offered  up  by  Jesus  Christ,  is  neither  meritorious 
nor  satisfactory  in  itself,  since  He  no  longer  merits, 
or  satisfies.  It  has  the  power  of  satisfying  for  our 
sins — of  taking  away  our  debt,  only  inasmuch  as  it 
has  annexed  to  it  the  past  satisfactions  of  Christ, 
which  it  applies  to  us,  or  to  the  dead.  The  annexa 
tion  of  the  past  satisfactions  of  Christ  to  the  Mass, 
and  the  application  of  them  to  us,  or  the  dead, 
ought  not  to  take  place,  so  as  to  have  an  infinite 
value.  It  was  only  congruous  that  the  virtue  of  the 
holy  Mass  should  be  limited,  because  it  was  the 
will  of  Christ  that  it  should  be  frequented,  -and 
often  repeated.  If  the  value  of  it  were  infinite,  it 
would  not  be  so  frequented,  or  so  often  offered  up. 
In  this  supposition  it  would  be  unnecessary,  and 
useless  to  institute  chaplaincies  and  foundations 
to  have  Masses  offered  for  the  dead. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

THE   SUFFRAGES   OF   THE    LIVING   ARE   OF 
ADVANTAGE    TO    THE    DEAD. 

PROTESTANTS,  and  all  others  who  do  not  admit 
the  existence  of  Purgatory,  deny,  as  a  matter  of 
consequence,  that  the  suffrages  of  the  living  are  of 
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any  advantage   to    the   dead.      It  can    be   proved, 
nevertheless,  that  they  are. 

I.  Unless   the   suffrages    of  the   living   were   of 
advantage  to  the  dead,  the  Scripture  would  not  tell_ 
us  that  it  is  advisable  to  pray  for  them.     But  the- 
Scripture  tells  that  it  is  advisable  to  do  this.    As  we 
have  seen  in  an  early  part  of  this  work,  it  is  ex 
pressly  said  in  the  Second  Book  of  Machabees,*  that" 
"  it  is  a  holy  and  a  wholesome  thought  to  pray  for- 
the  dead."     Not  alone  the  Scripture,  but  also  the 
practice   of  the  Church  is  in  favour  of  rendering 
suffrages   to    the  dead.      If    the   suffrages    of  the 
living  were  of  no  use  to  the  dead,  there  would  be  no., 
meaning   in  offering  up   the  holy   sacrifice  of  the  . 
Mass,  or  in  performing  any  other  satisfactory  good 
works  for  them.     But  we  have  seen  before  this,  that 
it  has  been  the  constant  practice  of  the  Church  to 
offer  up  the  holy  Mass  and  to  perform  other  satis 
factory  works  for  the  souls  of  the  faithful  departed. 
This  is  sufficient  proof  that,  according  to  the  mind 
and  practice  of  the  Church  no  less  than  according 
rx.     to  Scripture,  such  suffrages  are  of  advantage  to  them. 
-    II.  The  dead,  who  departed  this  life  in  the  grace 
of   God,    belong   to   the  Church.      St.  Augustinef^ 
writes:  "  For  neither  the  souls  of  the  pious  dead  are, 
separated  from  the  Church,  which  is  even  now  the 
^       kingdom   of  God;   otherwise   neither   at   the   altar_ 
should   there  be   made   a  remembrance   of  them.'' 
Later  on  he  adds :  "  For  why  is  this  done,  unless 
because  the  faithful,  even  those  that  are  dead,  are 
its  members."    Then  the  dead  belong  to  the  Church, 
and  constitute  a  portion  of  its  members.     But  thr 
whole  Church,  triumphant,  militant,  and  suffering,^ 
is  one  body,   of  which  Jesus   Christ  is  the   head. 
Not  only  can  the  head  assist  the  members  of  a  body, 
but  even  the  members  themselves  can,  and  ought, 

*  xii.  43,  &c.  t  Lib.  ->.o,  de  Civit.   Dei,   c.  9. 
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^-assist  each  other.  The  members  of  a  body  always 
"render  mutual  assistance  to  themselves.  There 
ought  to  be  communication  between  the  members 
themselves,  as  well  as  between  the  members  and  the 
head.  On  this  account  St.  Paul  writes  to  the  Corin 
thians:*  "The  members  might  be  mutually  careful 
one  for  another.  And  if  one  member  suffer  any 
thing,  all  the  members  suffer  with  it."  As  the  dead 
are  afflicted  members  of  the  Church,  unable  to  assist 
themselves,  they  can,  and  ought,  be  assisted  by  the 
living. 

III.  The  members  of  the  Church  ought  to  be 
able  to  assist  each  other,  as  the  head  is  able  to 
assist  the  members.  There  ought  to  be  a  parity  in 
the  mode  in  which  the  head  and  members  assist 
each  other.  Now  Christ,  the  head  of  the  Church, 
whilst  alive,  was  of  assistance  to  the  living  and  the 
dead;  and,  when  dead,  was  likewise  of  assistance  to 
the  living  and  the  dead. 

That  whilst  alive  He  was  of  advantage  to  the 
living,  is  shown  from  His  having  cured  the  bodily 
diseases  and  infirmities  of  many.  It  is  shown  in  a 
special  manner  from  His  having  forgiven  their  sins, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Paralytic,f  Mary  Magdalene,  J 
Zacchaeus,§  Peter, ]|  and  the  penitent  thief  on  the 
cross.^f  These  instances  are  sufficient  to  convince  us 
that  Christ,  whilst  alive,  rendered  assistance  to  the 
living. 

That,  whilst  alive,  He  was  of  assistance  to  the 
dead,  is  seen  at  once  when  we  recall  to  mind,  how 
He  restored  to  life  the  daughter  of  Jairus;**  the 
son  of  the  widow  of  Nain ;  ft  and  Lazarus. j| 
Hence  it  is  beyond  doubt  that,  when  He  was 
among  the  living,  Christ  was  of  assistance  not  alone 
to  the  living,  but  even  to  the  dead. 

*  i.  Corinth,  xii.  25  and  26.        +  Matth.  ix.  2.        $  Luke,  vii.  48. 
3  Luke,  xix.  9.      II  Luke,  xxii.      *T  Luke,  xxiii.  43.     **  Matth.  ix.  25. 
tt  Luke,  vii.  15.        i*  John,  xi.  44. 
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When  dead,  too,  He  rendered  assistance  to  the 
living.  In  the  first  place,  it  was  by  His  death  He 
cancelled  the  handwriting  of  sin  that  was  against 
us;  opened  the  gates  of  heaven;  and  merited 
eternal  life  for  us.  Also,  He  is  at  present  our 
advocate  with  the  Father.  St.  John*  says :  "  But 
if  any  man  sin,  we  have  an  advocate  with  the  Father, 
Jesus  Christ  the  just."  St.  Paulf  says  He  is 
"always  living  to  make  intercession  for  us."  It  is 
evident  then,  that  Christ,  when  dead,  was,  and  is, 
of  advantage  to  the  living. 

Finally,  when  dead,  He  was  of  assistance  to  the 
dead.  At  the  time  of  His  death  He  opened  the 
graves,  and  raised  many  bodies  of  the  saints.  The 
Evangelist  says:[ .  "  And  the  graves  were  opened  ; 
and  many  bodies  of  the  saints  that  had  slept  arose." 
Add  to  this,  that  at  the  descent  of  His  soul  into 
Limbo,  as  St.  Peter  says,  §  He  "loosed  the  sorrows 
of  hell."  We  see  from  these  instances  that  when 
dead,  Jesus  Christ  was  of  assistance  to  the  dead. 

IV.  It  has  been  sufficiently  proved  in  the  pre 
ceding  paragraphs  that  Christ,  whilst  alive,  was  of 
assistance  to  the  living  and  the  dead ;  and  when 
dead,  was  likewise  of  assistance  to  the  living  and  the 
dead. 

In  resemblance  to  the  head,  Jesus  Christ,  so 
should  the  members  of  the  Church  be  also  able  to 
render  assistance  to  each  other.  Thus  the  living 
should  be  able  to  assist  the  living;  they  should  be 
able  to  assist  the  dead  ;  the  dead  should  be  able  to 
assist  the  living,  the  dead  should  be  able  to  assist 
the  dead.  Of  these  four  points,  three  are  quite 
apparent,  viz.,  that  the  living  are  able  to  assist  the 
living — that  the  dead  are  able  to  assist  the  living — 
and  that  the  dead  are  able  to  assist  the  dead.  If 
these  three  be  apparent,  the  fourth— that  the  living 

*  i  John,  ii.  i.        t  Heb.  vii.  25.          \  Matth.  xxvii.  52.        ?  Acts,  ii.  24. 
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can  assist  the  dead — ought,  in  like  manner,  be 
apparent.  We  shall  prove  the  first  three  points. 

First,  the  living  should  be  able  to  assist  the 
living.  This  is  seen  from  the  fact  that  some  of  the 
living  are  assisted  by  others  who  are  living.  For 
example,  we  see  every  day,  that  some  of  the  living 
are  taught  and  fed,  with  sermons  and  sacraments, 
by  others  who  are  among  the  living.  It  is  proved 
also  that  the  living  can  assist  the  living,  from  that 
text  of  St.  James,*  where  he  says :  "  Pray  one  for 
another,  that  you  may  be  saved." 

Secondly,  the  dead  should  be  able  to  assist  the 
dead.  This  is  proved  to  be  true,  from  two  texts  of 
Scripture.  The  first  is  found  in  the  Fourth  Book  of 
Kings,f  where  it  is  recorded  that  a  dead  man  was 
restored  to  life,  on  his  body  merely  coming  into 
contact  with  the  bones  of  the  prophet  Eliseus.  The 
second  text  is  in  St.  Luke,J  who,  in  detailing  one 
of  the  Parables  of  Our  Lord,  speaks  of  Abraham, 
who  was  dead,  as  having  afforded  an  asylum  in  his 
bosom  to  Lazarus,  who  was  also  dead.  Besides,  it 
is  an  undoubted  fact,  that  the  saints  in  heaven  pray 
for  those  who  are  suffering  in  Purgatory.  As  proof 
of  this,  the  Church,  in  the  second  prayer§  which 
is  read  in  the  Daily  Masses  of  the  Dead,  supplicates 
Almighty  God,  that  he  may  conduct  the  departed 
souls  to  eternal  happiness,  through  the  intercession 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  all  the  saints.  St. 
Augustine  ||  also  says  that  it  is  of  advantage  to 
the  dead  to  be  buried  in  the  basilicas  of  the  martyrs, 
so  that  he,  who  may  remember  the  dead,  may  at  the 
same  time  remember  the  martyrs,  and  recommend 
the  souls  of  the  former  to  the  intercession  of  the 
latter.  Thus  the  Church,  in  her  prayer,  and  St. 
Augustine  with  her,  evidently  believe  that  the  saints 


*  v.  16.         t  xiii.  21.         +  xvi.  23.        ?  "  Deus  veniae  largitor, 
II  Lib.  De  Cura  pro  Alortuis,  cap.  4. 
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are  able  to  assist  the  faithful  departed,  or,  what 
amounts  to  the  same,  that  the  dead  are  able  to 
assist  the  dead. 

Thirdly,  the  dead  should  be  able  to  assist  the 
living.  That  they  can  do  so,  can  be  proved  from 
scripture.  We  read  in  the  Second  Book  of  Mac- 
habees,*  that  Onias,  the  high  priest,  and  Jeremias, 
the  prophet,  both  of  whom  at  the  time  had  been 
long  dead,  appeared  and  prayed  for  the  Hebrew 
people,  who  were  living.  We  have  many  instances, 
where  the  saints,  who  were  dead,  have  appeared  to 
the  living,  and  obtained  for  them  innumerable 
benefits.  To  be  convinced  of  this,  we  have  only  to 
consult  Theodoretf  or  St.  Augustine. J  Further 
more,  it  is  not  incredible  that  the  souls  in  Purgatory 
impetrate  God  in  behalf  of  us.  There  is  nothing  in 
this  to  excite  our  surprise,  when  we  remember 
that  St.  Gregory§  and  St.  Peter  Damian||  tell  us 
that  the  souls  of  Paschasius  and  Severinus,  though 
in  Purgatory,  were  able  to  work  miracles.  Hence, 
it  would  follow  that  not  only  the  saints,  but  even  the 
souls  in  Purgatory,  can  assist  the  living.  However, 
St.  Thomas^f  holds  the  contrary  opinion.  Still,  it 
may  be  argued  against  him,  that  if  those  in  Pur 
gatory  do  not  pray  for  us,  the  reason  must  be, 
either  that  they  are  inferior  to  us,  or  that  they  are 
in  torments  ;  or  that  they  do  not  enjoy  the  beatific  vi 
sion  :  but  that  neither  of  these  reasons  can  stand. 
The  first  reason — that  these  souls  are  inferior  to  us — 
is  not  convincing  ;  because  we  in  this  life  pray  for 
those  who  are  our  superiors,  such  as  the  supreme 
Pontiff  and  the  Bishops  of  the  Church.  We  also 
pray  for  those  who  excel  us  in  holiness.  In  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,**  we  read  that  St.  Paul,  who, 
in  merit,  was  amongst  the  greatest  of  all  the  Apostles, 


?h.  xv.  t  Lib.  de  martyribus.  1 1 
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recommended  himself  to  the  prayers  of  the  primitive 
Christians.  Then,  though  the  souls  in  Purgatory 
may  be  inferior  to  us  in  some  respects,  this  would 
be  no  hindrance  to  their  praying  for  us.  It  may  be 
added,  moreover,  that,  although  they  are  in  an  in 
ferior  condition  to  us  by  reason  of  the  punishments 
they  endure,  they  are  in  a  superior  condition  to  us, 
on  account  of  that  grace  and  charity,  in  which  they 
are  constituted  and  confirmed.  Because  they  are 
replenished  with  charity,  their  prayer  may  be  sup 
posed  to  be  superior  to,  and  more  acceptable  than, 
ours. 

The  second  reason  that  may  be  alleged,  why  the 
souls  in  Purgatory  cannot  pray  for  us — that  they  are 
in  torments — is  of  little  moment.  The  martyrs, 
whilst  in  torments,  prayed,  not  alone  for  them 
selves,  but  also  for  others.  We  have  sufficient  proof 
of  this  in  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Stephen,  as  recorded 
in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.*  The  rich  man 
suffered  greater  torments  in  hell,  than  the  souls  in 
Purgatory  do,  and  nevertheless  we  read  in  St. 
Luke,f  that  he  entreated  for  his  five  brethren  who 
were  on  earth.  Moreover,  though  pain  may  in  this 
life,  on  account  of  the  organs  of  the  body  by  which 
the  soul  is  affected,  disturb  reason  and  render  the 
heart  callous,  it  cannot  have  these  effects  in  Purga 
tory  where  the  soul  is  freed  from  the  body,  and  un 
affected  by  its  organs.  Finally,  though  those  souls 
are  in  great  torments,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  they  pray  for  themselves.  Why,  then,  may  it  not 
be  thought  that  they  pray  for  us  also  ? 

The  third  reason  alleged,  why  these  souls  could 
not  pray  for  us,  is,  that  they  do  not  enjoy  the 
beatific  vision ;  and  this  reason  is  easily  shown  to 
have  no  force.  In  the  last  chapter  of  the  Second 
Book  of  Machabees,  it  is  written  that  the  saints  of 

*  vii.  59.         t  xvi.  27. 
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the  Old  Law  prayed  for  the  living.  Yet  those  saints 
of  old  were  imprisoned  in  Limbo,  and  did  not  enjoy 
the  beatific  vision,  or  see  God.  Nevertheless  they 
were  able  to  pray  for  the  living.  Hence  it  is  pro 
bable  that  the  souls  in  Purgatory  pray  for  us. 

However,  it  would  seem  to  be  superfluous  for  us  to 
invoke  their  intercession,  or  recommend  ourselves  to 
their  prayers.  As  they  are  not  in  heaven,  they  can 
not  see  our  prayers  in  God,  as  the  saints  do ;  nor  is 
it  likely  that  He,  as  an  ordinary  rule,  reveals  them 
to  them.  It  is  unnecessary  to  add,  that  they  have 
no  other  way  of  hearing  our  prayers,  as  they  are  not 
amongst  us.  Thus,  they  cannot  know  what  we  are 
doing  in  particular,  though  they  know  that  we  are 
exposed  to  many  dangers  and  temptations  in 
general;  just  as  we  know  that  they  are  exposed  to 
many  torments  in  general,  though  we  do  not  know 
their  exact  nature. 

Then,  since  the  living  are  able  to  assist  the  living ; 
the  dead  to  assist  the  dead ;  and  the  dead  to  assist 
the  living;  there  is  nothing  more  consecutive,  or 
more  natural,  than  to  infer,  that  the  living  can  like 
wise  assist  the  dead.  There  is  as  much  reason  for 
the  living  to  assist  the  dead,  as  there  is  for  them  to 
assist  the  living,  or  as  there  is  for  the  dead  to  assist 
the  dead,  or  the  living. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 


OBJECTIONS   ANSWERED. 

i.  They  who  are  adverse  to  prayers  for  the  dead, 
raise  an  objection  against  them  from  Ecclesiastes,* 
where  it  is  said  :  "  The  living  know  that  they  shall 

*  is  5-6. 
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die,  but  the  dead  know  nothing  more,  neither  have 
they  a  reward  any  more  ....  neither  have  they 
any  part  in  this  world,  and  in  the  work  that  is  done 
under  the  sun." 

The  sense  of  this  passage  is,  that  the  Wise  Man 
speaks  of  the  goods  of  this  world,  and  says,  that  the 
dead  know  nothing  more  of  the  things  which  they 
shall  have  left  after  them  in  this  life.  They  cannot 
now  use,  or  enjoy  them,  or  exercise  any  action 
whatever  in  regard  to  them.  They  can  neither  par 
take  of  them  in  eating  or  drinking  ;  nor  distribute 
them  in  alms.  For  this  reason  it  is  subjoined  in  the 
same  passage  :  "  Go,  then,  and  eat  thy  bread  with 
joy,  and  drink  thy  wine  with  gladness."  What 
argument  can  be  drawn  from  this  against  prayers  or 
suffrages  for  the  dead  ?  Because  the  dead  cannot 
dispose  of  the  goods  which  they  possessed  in  this 
life,  it  does  not  follow  that  we  cannot  assist  them 
by  our  prayers  and  good  works. 

2.  That  text  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Galatians  :  * 
"  Every  one  shall  bear  his  own  burden ;"  and  that 
other  one  to  the  Corinthians  :  f  "Every  one  may  re 
ceive  the  proper  things  of  the  body,  according  as 
he  hath  done,"  are  quoted  by  our  adversaries  against 
prayers  for  the  dead ;  but  to  no  purpose. 

The  sense  of  these  texts  in  this,  that  no  one  shall 
be  condemned  for  the  sins  of  another,  unless  he  has 
had  some  part  in  them,  or  has  made  them  his  own 
in  some  way.  Moreover,  after  the  last  judgment,  no 
man  shall  suffer  any  pain,  unless  one  that  is  per 
sonal,  or  cannot  be  remitted  or  alleviated  by  another. 
Observe  furthermore,  that  the  texts  which  have  been 
quoted  above  against  us,  are  to  be  understood  under 
this  tacit  condition,  unless  another  may  render  as 
sistance  before  the  day  of  judgment.  Were  they 
understood  in  any  other  sense,  we  should  be  forced 

*  vi.  5.        t  ii.  Cor.  v.  10. 
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to  concede  that  the  suffering  souls  could  not  be  re 
lieved  by  indulgences,  or  even  by  sacrifices ;  but 
this  would  be  heretical. 

3.  Descending  from  the  Scripture  to  the  Fathers, 
they,   who  are  opposed  to  suffrages  for  the  dead, 
quote  St.   Ambrose  as  being  on  their  side.     The 
holy  Doctor  says  :  *   "  Let  us  not  adhere  too  long  to 
the  dead ;  but  let  us  offer  them  as  much  assistance 
as  is  enough."     The  mind  of  St.  Ambrose,  accord 
ing  to  them,  would  appear  to  be  that  we  should  not 
continue  to  remember  the  dead,  and,  consequently, 
should  not  pray  for  them. 

To  this  we  answer,  that  they  mistake,  or  pretend 
to  mistake,  the  mind  of  St.  Ambrose.  His  object 
was,  to  moderate  the  sorrow  ;  the  mourning  apparel ; 
the  pomp  and  pageant  of  funerals.  He  wished  to 
check  such  things,  and  not  to  check  prayers  for  the 
dead.  So  far  was  he  from  wishing  to  put  a  stop  to 
the  latter,  that  he  believed  we  could  not  pray  too 
much  for  them.  It  was  in  this  spirit  that,  in  his 
funeral  oration  on  Valentinian  the  Younger,  he 
addressed  this  apostrophe  to  Gratian  and  Valen 
tinian,  who  were  dead  :  "  Happy  shall  you  both  be, 
if  my  prayers  will  be  worth  anything ;  no  day  shall 
pass  by  you  in  silence,  no  night  shall  run  over  you 
without  being  presented  with  some  effort  of  my 
prayers ;  I  shall  go  often  to  you  with  all  my  offer 
ings."  Nothing  could  be  clearer  than  that  it  was 
the  practice  of  St.  Ambrose  to  pray,  offer  Mass,  and 
make  other  suffrages  for  the  dead. 

4.  They  also  oppose  to  us  St.  Jerome,  who,  in  ex 
plaining  that   text  of  St  Paul  to  the   Galatians  :  f 
"Everyone  shall  bear  his  own  burden,"  uses  the 
following  language:   "By  this   short   sentence  we 
are  taught  a  new^tenet,  which  lies  hidden;  whilst 
we   are   in   this   world   we   can   assist  each    other, 

*  Lib.  i.  de  Abraham,  cap.  9.         t  vi.  5. 
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whether  by  prayers  or  by  counsels;  but  when  we 
shall  go  before  the  tribunal  of  Christ,  neither  Job, 
nor  Daniel,  nor  Noe,  can  entreat  for  anyone,  but 
every  one  shall  bear  his  own  burden."  They  say 
that  this  sentence  of  St.  Jerome  is  opposed  to  the 
Catholic  doctrine  of  making  satisfaction  for  the 
dead. 

We  deny  that  the  sense  of  St.  Jerome  is  opposed 
to  the  Catholic  teaching.  In  the  sentence  which 
has  been  quoted,  that  distinguished  Doctor  of  the 
Church  either  alludes  to  mortal  sin,  or  to  the  last 
judgment.  If  to  the  former,  to  which  Gratian  * 
refers  the  sentence,  he  offers  no  difficulty,  as  the 
doctrine  of  the  Church  is,  that  there  can  be  no 
suffrage  of  any  kind,  nor  intercession,  for  those  who 
die  in  mortal  sin.  If  St.  Jerome  alludes  to  the  last 
judgment,  there  is  no  difficulty  either  in  what  he 
says.  Theologians,  drawing  their  conclusion  from 
Scripture,  teach  that  Purgatory  shall  cease  on  that 
day.  When  Purgatory  comes  to  an  end,  suffrages 
also  shall  come  to  an  end  with  it.  Whichever  St. 
Jerome  alludes  to,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  other 
wise,  as  to  his  opinion  on  the  utility  of  our  suffrages 
to  the  dead.  In  his  book  against  Vigilantius,  he, 
with  his  accustomed  severity  against  the  enemies  of 
Catholic  doctrine,  sharply  rebukes  him  for  having 
falsely  asserted  that  our  prayers,  while  of  advantage 
to  the  living,  are  of  no  advantage  to  the  dead. 

5.  Again  they  say,  in  order  that  our  suffrages  may 
remit  the  pain  of  the  dead,  it  is  not  enough  that 
we  should  impetrate  this  remission  of  their  pain, 
and  merit  it  as  a  matter  of  congruity;  but  it  is 
necessary  that  we  should  pay  their  pain,  by  making 
satisfaction  for  it:  which  is  beyond  our  power. 

Against  this  objection,  we  shall  have  to  speak  at 
some  length.  Suarez  f  states,  without  giving  their 

*  Can.  In  Praesenti,  13.  Q.  2.        1  Disp.  48,  Sect.  2. 
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name,  there  were  theologians  who  held  that  the 
suffrage  of  one  faithful  could  not  be  a  satisfaction 
for  another;  that  he  could  only  impetrate  and  merit, 
as  a  matter  of  congruity,  that  God  would  remit  the 
other's  punishment ;  and  that  this  punishment  would 
be  remitted,  either  immediately,  by  forgiving  it 
gratis  on  account  of  the  prayer  of  another,  or  by 
giving  some  aid,  on  account  of  the  same  prayer,  by 
means  of  which  one  may  do  good  works  to  obtain 
this  remission.  Regarding  this  opinion,  Suarez  * 
says:  "  I  judge  it  to  be  false,  and  very  new  in 
theology,  and  therefore  to  be  avoided  altogether  in 
so  grave  a  matter."  He  quotes  in  favour  of  his  own 
opinion  the  authority  of  St.  Thomas,  St.  Bonaven- 
ture,  Durandus,  and  very  many  other  theologians. 
Then  he  concludes  with  the  words  of  the  Roman 
Catechism  :  f  "  In  this  the  supreme  goodness  and 
clemency  of  God  is  to  be  declared  with  the  greatest 
praises  and  acts  of  thanks,  who  granted  this  to 
human  imbecility,  that  one  may  be  able  to  satisfy 
for  another."  The  Catechism  continues  to  explain 
how  one  can  make  satisfaction  for  another,  and  pro 
ceeds  thus :  "  They  who  are  indued  with  divine 
grace,  can  in  the  name  of  another  pay  freely  what 
is  due  to  God  :  wherefore  it  happens  that  in  some 
manner  one  may  seem  to  bear  another's  burden. 
Nor  indeed  is  there  left  room  for  doubting  of  this 
to  any  one  of  the  faithful,  who  confesses  the  com 
munion  of  saints  in  the  Symbol  of  the  Apostles." 
As  it  was  fit  that  God  should  punish  one  in  another, 
for  instance,  King  David  in  his  son  on  account  of 
adultery  ;  so  also  was  it  fit  that,  in  His  great  mercy, 
He  would  accept  the  penal  works  of  one  in  satisfac 
tion  for  the  punishment  of  another.  This  is  but  in 
conformity  with  the  belief  of  the  Church,  which  has 
always  understood  the  Communion  of  Saints  to 

*  V.  4.        t  De  Sacramento  Poenitentias,  n.  61.  in  quibusdam  108, 
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mean,  that  the  different  member  of  the  Church  can 
assist  each  other,  and  that,  consequently,  as  the 
souls  in  Purgatory  are  still  members  of  the  Church, 

/e  can  transfer  to  them  our  penal  works. 
The  doctrine  of  the  Church  on  Indulgences  sup 
poses  that  the  infinite  satisfactions  of  Christ,  and 
the  superabundant  ones  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  and 
the  Saints,  can  be  transferred  to  others,  and  applied 
to  them,  so  as  to  expunge  or  alleviate  their  punish 
ment.  Moreover,  it  is  the  constant  belief  of  all,  that 
one  can  make  satisfaction  for  another  from  the 
merits  of  Christ.  But  what  is  the  meaning  of 
making  satisfaction  for  another  ?  Does  it  mean  to 
impetrate  the  gratuitous  remission  of  his  pain  ? 
No  ;  this  is  not  satisfaction  in  the  proper  meaning 
of  the  word.  Satisfaction,  in  its  strict  and  proper 
sense,  means  to  pay  the  debt  due  to  God  on  account 
of  sin.  The  saints  can  impetrate  for  the  souls  in 
Purgatory,  as  well  as  for  us ;  but  they  cannot  satisfy 
for  them,  or  for  us.  They  can  intercede  for  us  with 
God,  and  pray  to  him  to  be  propitious  to  us ;  but 
because  they  are  now  beyond  the  state  of  making 
satisfaction,  and  can  perform  no  penal  works,  they 
cannot  pay  the  debt  that  is  due  of  us,  or  makejsatUSr 
faction  for  cur  sins.  Add  to  these  reasons,  that 
there  are  only  two  ways  in  which  one  can,  by  way 
v  of  impetration,  obtain  from  God  the  remission  of 
any  debt  for  another.  The  first  way  is,  to  impetrate 
God  to  take  away  another's  debt  without  any  satis 
faction  or  gratuitously.  The  second  is,  to  impetrate 
grace  for  another,  by  means  of  which  he  may  be 
moved  to  do  some  good  work,  so  as  to  obtain  the 
remission  of  his  debt.  But  neither  one  nor  other 
of  these  ways  constitutes  satisfaction,  as,  after  St. 
Thomas,  it  is  understood  by  all  theologians.  The 
first  does  not  constitute  it,  because  it  is  not  be 
coming  that  one,  who  is  able  to  pay  his  debts, 
should  ask  the  gratuitous  forgiveness  of  them,  or 
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seek  a  dispensation  from  the  law  laid  down  l?y 
God's  justice.  Also,  a  man  cannot  obtain  for 
another  what  he  cannot  obtain  for  himself.  But 
no  one  can  obtain  for  himself  the  gratuitous  remis 
sion  of  the  temporal  punishment  due  to  his  sins. 
Then  he  cannot  obtain  it  for  another.  In  fact, 
much  less  can  he  obtain  it  for  another,  since  prayer 
is  a  more  effectual  means  of  impetration  for  one's 
self,  than  for  another.  Furthermore,  when  Christ 
who  was  God,  and  infinitely  more  worthy  than 
we,  came  to  save  us,  He  did  not  obtain  for  us  the 
remission  of  the  punishment  due  to  sin,  otherwise 
than  by  Himself  suffering,  or  satisfying  for  us.  The 
second  way  of  obtaining,  by  impetration,  the  remis 
sion  of  another's  debt,  is,  to  impetrate  grace  for 
him,  that  may  move  him  to  do  some  good  work, 
which  may  obtain  for  him  the  remission  of  his  debt. 
Neither  can  this  way  of  obtaining  the  remission  of 
debt,  constitute  satisfaction,  in  the  proper  meaning 
of  the  term.  If  it  did,  one  of  the  faithful  could 
satisfy  for  the  sins,  mortal  and  venial,  of  his  brother 
members ;  because  he  could  impetrate  for  them 
grace,  which  would  dispose  them  to  make  satisfac 
tion  for  these  sins.  But  no  one  admits,  or  can 
admit  this  kind  of  satisfaction.  Moreover,  such 
satisfaction  could  not  find  place  in  the  souls  in  Pur 
gatory.  These  cannot  perform  any  good  works,  so 
as,  by  way  of  satisfaction,  to  be  able  to  efface  their 
sins,  or  expunge  their  debt.  From  all  these  reasons, 
it  is  evident  that  our  suffrages  for  the  remission  of 
the  temporal  punishment  due  of  others,  cannot 
profit  these  otherwise  than  by  way  of  satisfaction, 
or  payment  of  their  debt.  These  reasons  too  con 
firm  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  satisfaction  for  the  dead. 
6.  Persisting  in  their  objections,  our  adversaries 
say  that,  the  punishment  due  of  the  dead  is  a  per 
sonal  debt ;  and  that  being  such,  it  can  be  paid  by 
no  one  but  him  who  owes  it. 
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We  grant  that  the  punishment  which  the  dead 
owe  is  a  personal  debt,  in  this  sense,  that  of  itself  it 
binds  the  person  who  owes  it,  renders  him  liable  for 
it,  and  can  be  lawfully  exacted  of  him.  We  deny 
however,  that  it  is  personal,  in  the  sense  that  it 
cannot  be  discharged  or  paid,  except  by  the  suffer 
ing,  or  some  action  of  the  person  alone,  who  is 
liable  for  it,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others.  Our 
sins,  and  the  punishment  due  to  them,  are  personal 
to  us ;  and  yet,  in  atonement  for  them,  the  satisfac 
tion  of  Christ  can  be  applied  to  us,  by  way  of 
satisfaction.  So,  also,  can  our  satisfactions  be  ap 
plied  to  the  dead  in  satisfaction  for  their  debt, 
though  this  is  a  personal  one,  for  which  they  are 
held  accountable. 

Nor  will  it  do  to  say  that,  as  man  deserves  punish 
ment  for  himself,  and  not  for  another,  so  should  his 
punishment  be  paid  by  himself,  and  not  by  another. 
It  is  of  no  avail  to  reason  thus ;  because  we  should 
remember  that  this  punishment  is  so  taxed,  that  it 
need  not  of  necessity  be  paid,  in  his  own  person, 
by  the  one  who  owes  it ;  but  that  it  can  be  paid 
either  by  him,  or  by  the  pious  works  of  another. 
This  but  holds  up  to  our  praise  and  admiration,  the 
blessed  communion  of  Saints,  and  the  great  mercy 
of  God.  It  is,  also,  only  in  imitation  of  Christ,  our 
head,  and  the  head  of  all  the  faithful.  As  He  was 
able  to  satisfy  for  all  the  members  of  His  mystic 
body,  by  paying  the  punishments  which  they 
deserved,  so  should  the  members  themselves  be 
mutually  able  to  pay  their  punishments,  one  for 
another. 

Pursuing  the  objection,  they  say  that  the  merit  of 
grace,  as  well  as  of  glory,  is  personal.  It  is  so  per 
sonal,  that  no  one  can  transfer  to  another  this  merit, 
by  which  he  acquires  glory.  For  a  similar  reason, 
no  one  can  wipe  away  the  temporal  punishment  for 
another. 
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We  deny  that  theie  is  a  parity  of  argument  in  the 
two  cases.  The  merit  of  grace  requires,  in  the  per 
son  who  receives  it,  a  proportioned  disposition, 
which  cannot  be  supplied  by  another.  According 
to  the  ordinary  dispensation  of  Providence,  this 
merit  of  grace  cannot  be  received  by  anyone  with 
out  his  own  action,  by  which  he  produces  the  re 
quired  disposition.  It  is  quite  different  when  we 
come  to  speak  of  the  remission  of  temporal  punish 
ment,  which  does  not  require  any  new  intrinsic 
sanctity,  or  any  particular  virtuous  disposition. 
Thus,  the  temporal  debt  of  the  souls  in  Purgatory 
can  be  remitted  without  any  new  disposition  on 
their  part. 

They  further  object,  that  the  obligation  of  satisfy 
ing  for  sins,  or,  in  other  words,  of  disposing  one's 
self  to  obtain  the  remission  of  them,  is  so  personal, 
that  it  cannot  be  discharged  by  another.  So,  also, 
they  add,  the  obligation  of  paying  the  temporal 
debt  is  so  personal,  that  no  other  one  can  dis 
charge  it. 

In  this  objection,  too,  we  deny  that  there  is  a 
parity  of  reasoning  in  the  two  cases  which  are  put 
forward.  The  remission  of  sin  in  adults,  cannot  be 
had  without  a  proportioned  disposition  in  them; 
because  such  remission  appertains  to  their  intrinsic 
sanctification.  This  disposition,  which  is  necessary 
for  them,  requires  their  own  action.  It  is  different 
where  the  remission  of  the  temporal  punishment 
alone  is  concerned.  Since  this  remission  does  not 
render  a  person  more  holy,  it  can  be  obtained  by 
extrinsic  action,  or  by  the  payment  made  by  one, 
and  communicated  to  another. 

Again,  they  press  their  objection,  and  say  that,  as 
the  debt  of  punishment  can  be  contracted  only  by 
one's  own  work,  and  not  by  the  work  of  another, 
so,  on  the  contrary,  the  payment  of  this  debt  can  be 
made  by  one's  self  alone,  and  not  by  another. 
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We  deny  the  conclusion.  Because  the  debt  can 
be  contracted  only  by  one's  self,  it  does  not  follow, 
that  another  may  not  be  able  to  pay  it.  Were  this 
to  follow — were  one  not  able  to  pay  another's  debt ; 
it  would  equally  follow  that  Christ  could  not  make 
satisfaction  for  us,  which  would  be  heretical.  The 
guilt  of  temporal  punishment  is  contracted  only  by 
actual  sin,  which  cannot  be  communicated  to  another. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  payment  of  this  punishment 
is  made  by  good  works,  which  can  be,  and  are, 
communicated  to  others. 

They  object  further  against  us,  that  the  punish 
ment  which  is  due  to  our  sins,  must  be  medicinal, 
that  is,  that  it  must  tend  to  render  us  better,  and 
to  effect  greater  purity  in  us.  If  it  is  medicinal, 
they  observe,  that  no  man  is  cured  by  the  medicine, 
which  is  applied  to  another,  or  rendered  purer  by 
his  good  works. 

The  first  part  of  the  objection,  which  asserts  that 
the  punishment  due  to  sin  must  be  medicinal,  can  be 
denied.  Punishment  is  sometimes  merely  vindictive, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  souls  in  Purgatory.  In  their  case 
it  is  only  vindictive,  since  they  cannot  become  better, 
or  worse ;  they  cannot  advance  in  virtue,  or  fall  into 
vice.  To  the  second  part  of  the  objection,  it  may 
be  answered,  that  no  one  is  cured  intrinsically  by  the 
medicine  which  is  applied  to,  or  taken  by  another. 
Still  one  can  obtain  pardon  of  his  debt  by  the 
liberality  of  another,  who  pays  it  for  him.  The 
only  two  conditions  necessary  for  this  purpose  are, 
that  another  should  offer  the  required  sum  ;  and  that 
the  creditor  would  accept  his  payment  in  discharge 
of  the  debt.  Now  this  is  no  more  than  Christ  did 
for  us.  He  paid  our  debts,  making  atonement  for 
our  sins.  He  also  granted  us  the  great  privilege 
and  advantage  of  being  assisted  by  our  brethren, 
of  having  our  debts  paid  by  them,  as  well  as  their 
debts  paid  by  us. 

H 
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Our  adversaries  object  still  further,  that  the  dead 
cannot  be  assisted  by  us,  since  we  learn  from  the 
story  of  the  rich  man  in  St.  Luke*  they  cannot  be 
assisted  even  by  the  saints. 

The  reader  will  find  no  difficulty  in  this  objection, 
when  he  distinguishes  between  dead  and  dead.  He 
will  see  immediately  that  the  damned,  such  as  that 
rich  man  who  is  described  by  St.  Luke  as  buried  in 
hell,  are  deprived  of  all  succour.  They  are  deprived 
of  all  communication  with  the  Church,  militant  or 
triumphant,  and  can  receive  assistance  neither  from 
the  faithful  on  earth,  nor  from  the  saints  in  heaven. 
The  reader  will  as  quickly  see,  that  the  souls  suffer 
ing  in  Purgatory  can  be  succoured.  They  retain 
communion  with  the  Church,  militant  and  triumph 
ant,  and  can  be  assisted  by  us  and  by  the  saints. 

The  reader  may  desire  to  learn  whether  the  per 
son  who  makes  satisfaction  for  another  is  thereby 
deprived  of  the  fruit  of  this  satisfaction,  so  as  not 
to  obtain  the  remission  of  his  own  debt  or  punish 
ment. 

Theologians  in  general,  after  St.  Thomas,f 
answer  this  in  the  affirmative.  They  teach  that  one 
who  makes  satisfaction  for  another  is  deprived  of 
the  remission  of  his  own  punishment,  which  would 
correspond  with  such  satisfaction  ;  and  they  very 
properly  observe,  that  there  is  nothing  absurd  in 
this.  As  satisfaction  is  a  work  of  finite  value,  when 
it  is  applied  to  another,  and  equivalent  to  his  debt, 
it  is  exhausted  in  the  payment  of  this.  It  is  other 
wise  if  there  be  question,  not  of  satisfaction,  but  of 
impetration.  The  latter  may  be  equally  of  advantage 
to  another,  and  to  the  person  who  impetrates.  The 
reason  of  this  is,  that  in  impetration  the  chief  thing, 
to  which  we  are  to  attend,  is  the  beneficence  and 
liberality  of  God,  and  not  the  equality  of  the  work, 

*  xvi.  +1114,  distinct    45,  q  2.  art.  i,  Quaest.  \. 
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that  is  performed,  to  produce  the  effect.  Observe, 
moreover,  that  there  is  nothing  repugnant  in 
making  satisfaction  for  another,  and  acquiring  merit 
for  yourself  at  the  same  time.  Satisfaction  and 
merit  are  founded  on  two  different  principles.  Satis 
faction  is  founded  on  the  penalty  of  a  work,  or  on 
a  work  inasmuch  as  it  is  penal.  Merit,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  founded  on  the  goodness  of  an  act,  that 
is,  in  its  being  good  in  itself,  its  circumstances,  and 
the  end  for  which  it  is  performed.  Suarez  very  well 
explains  the  difference  between  satisfaction  and 
merit. 

7.  They  object  again,  that  it  is  better  for  one  to 
make  satisfaction  for  himself,  than  to  make  it  through 
another.     From  this   they  conclude  that  we  should 
not  pray  for   the  dead,    lest  we   may    lessen  their 
reward. 

The  answer  to  this  objection  is,  that  it  is  better 
for  us  to  make  satisfaction  for  ourselves,  than  to 
make  it  through  another,  whilst  ive  are  in  this  life  ; 
because  by  making  it  for  ourselves  we  acquire,  at  the 
same  time,  an  increase  of  grace  and  glory.  But  it 
is  different  when  we  come  to  speak  of  the  souls  in 
Purgatory.  They  cannot  acquire  an  increase  of  grace 
or  merit ;  and  yet  they  are  retarded  from  entering 
heaven.  To  hasten  the  time  of  their  enjoyment  of 
God,  it  is  better  for  them  to  make  satisfaction  by 
another,  than  by  themselves. 

8.  They   object,  that   a  man   cannot    enjoy  the 
satisfactory  works  of  another,  any  more  than  he  can 
be  punished  for  his  sins.  But  one  cannot  be  punisned 
for  the  sins  of  another,  for  we  read  in  Ezechiel*  that 
"  the  son  shall  not  bear  the  iniquity  of  the  father,  and 
the  father  shall  not  bear  the  iniquity   of  the  son." 
Hence,  neither  can  one  enjoy  the  satisfactory  works 
of  another. 


xviu,  20. 
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We  answer  this,  by  denying  that  one  can  no  more 
enjoy  the  satisfactory  works  of  another,  than  he  can 
be  punished  for  his  sins.  Justice  forbids  to  punish 
one  for  another's  sins ;  but  mercy  may  allow  him  to 
enjoy  his  goods.  To  punish  one  for  the  sins  of 
another,  in  which  he  had  no  part,  either  by  consent 
or  imitation,  is  simply  the  height  of  injustice  and 
cruelty.  If  one  indeed  participate,  either  by  con 
sent,  or  imitation,  in  the  sins  of  another,  he  is 
punished  for  them.  It  is  to  such  participators  in  the 
crimes  of  others  reference  is  made  in  the  Book  of 
Exodus,*  where  the  Lord  declares  that  He  punishes 
children,  unto  the  third  and  fourth  generation,  for 
the  iniquity  of  their  fathers.  This  is  to  be  under 
stood  with  the  reservation,  when  children  imitate 
their  parents.  It  is  thus  the  passage  in  Exodus  is 
understood  by  such  Fathers,  as  Jerome, f  Augustine,^ 
Chrysostom,||  and  Gregory. §  As  to  one  enjoying 
che  goods  of  another,  there  is  nothing  absurd  in 
this.  That  any  one,  who  so  wishes,  may  enjoy  the 
goods  of  another  who  wishes  him  to  do  it,  is  no 
more  than  mercy  and  liberality.  It  is  only  reason 
able  that  one  could  enjoy  the  goods  of  another, 
with  the  consent  of  both.  Now  this  consent  is  had 
in  the  present  case.  The  souls  in  Purgatory  long  to 
be  assisted,  and  we  wish  to  assist  them. 

9.  They  yet  advance  against  us,  that  we  do  not 
know  where  the  dead,  for  whom  we  pray,  are ;  and 
that  it  often  happens,  that  those,  whom  we  believe  to 
be  in  Purgatory,  are  in  heaven,  or  even  in  hell. 

This  objection  has  been  anticipated  by  St. 
Augustine,  *[[  and  answered  by  him.  As  he  observes, 
it  is  better  that  suffrages  should  be  superabundant 
for  those  who  do  not  need  them,  than  that  those, 
who  really  need  them,  should  be  deprived  of  them. 

*  xx,  5.  II  Horn.  29,  in  Genes. 

t  In  cap.  18.  Ezechiel.        $  Lib.    25,   moral,  c.   22. 

-t  In  ps.ilm  108,  ^  Lib.  dc  cura  pro  mortuis,  cnp. 
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In  the  distribution  of  alms,  we  sometimes  have  to 
give  them  to  people  who  are  not  deserving  objects 
of  charity.  Is  it  not  better  to  give  alms  to  a  feigned 
beggar,  than  to  deny  them  to  one  who  is  truly  poor? 
Abstracting  from  this,  the  alms  are  meritorious  to 
the  donor,  though  the  recipient  of  them  may  have 
feigned  charity  ;  for  a  good  work  is  meritorious  to 
the  person  who  does  it,  though  it  may  be  of  no 
benefit  to  the  person  for  whom  it  is  done. 

10.  The    objections  of  our  adversaries   are    not 
yet  exhausted.     The  dead,  they  say,  can  receive  no 
assistance  from  their  own  prayers.     Therefore,  they 
conclude,    they  cannot  receive  it  from  ours. 

There  is  no  parity  in  the  two  cases.  In  fact  ther* 
is  a  disparity  between  them.  The  disparity  consists 
in  this,  that  the  dead,  inasmuch  as  they  have  passed 
the  term  of  merit,  cannot  satisfy  for  themselves,  be 
cause  they  cannot,  by  any  action  of  their  own 
apply  to  themselves  the  satisfactions  of  Christ.  The 
living  are,  so  far,  more  fortunate.  They  can,  by 
means  of  penal  works,  apply  the  satisfactions  of 
Christ  to  themselves,  and  to  others.  Thus,  though 
the  dead  cannot  be  assisted  by  their  own  prayers 
they  can  by  the  prayers  of  the  living. 

11.  They   press   the   objection  in    this  manner. 
The  sentence  pronounced  by  the  Supreme  Judge  on 
the  dead,    cannot    be    corrected.     Therefore    our 
prayers  cannot  profit  the  dead. 

The  answer  is  supplied  with  the  remark,  that  tht 
sentence,  which  is  pronounced  by  Jesus  Christ  on 
the  dead,  is  commensurate  w4th  their  good  works 
whilst  alive ;  but  that  this  sentence,  however,  is 
pronounced  with  the  reservation,  that  it  can  be 
mitigated  by  the  suffrages  of  the  living.  It  is  not 
unusual  with  God  to  pronounce  sentenceundercondi- 
tion.  Thus,  He  doomed  Ninive  to  destruction  at 
the  lapse  of  forty  days.  The  prophet  Jonas  on  the 
part  of  God  preached  to  the  people  of  the  great 
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city:  "Yet  forty  days,  and  Ninive  shall  be  de 
stroyed."*  Still  this  sentence  was  conditional.  It 
was  pronounced  on  condition  that  the  people  of 
Ninive  would  not  do  penance.  But  listening  to  the 
voice  of  the  prophet,  they  did  penance  in  fasting 
and  sackcloth,  and  thus  averted  their  doom. 

12.  Finally,  they  object,  that,  if  the  suffering 
souls  be  relieved  by  sacrifice,  it  can  scarcely  happen, 
taking  into  account  the  great  number  of  Masses 
that  are  celebrated  throughout  the  Church,  that 
Purgatory  should  not  be  evacuated  daily. 

Though  a  great  number  of  Masses  are  offered  up 
daily,  it  does  not  follow  therefrom  that  Purgatory 
should  be  evacuated.  In  the  first  place,  I  would  say, 
there  is  not  more  than  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
Masses,  that  are  said,  offered  for  the  dead.  Secondly, 
I  would  add,  that  though  all  the  Masses,  celebrated 
every  day,  were  offered  for  them,  it  would  not  stil! 
follow,  that  Purgatory  should  be  evacuated  at  once, 
or  daily.  The  value  of  the  holy  sacrifice  of  the 
Mass,  according  to  the  most  probable,  and  the  more 
received  opinion,  is  finite.  God  accepts  the  sacri 
fice  for  the  souls  in  Purgatory  according  to  His  own 
will — according  to  the  rule  laid  down  by  Him — which 
is,  that  Purgatory  should  not  be  thus  vacated  at 
once.  Moreover,  it  was  the  will  of  Jesus  Christ, 
that  the  sacrifice  should  be  frequented  and  often  re 
peated.  For  this  reason,  He  would  restrict  its 
effect.  Hence,  notwithstanding  the  great  number 
of  Masses  that  are  offered  for  the  dead,  Purgatory 
is  by  no  means  vacated,  and  some  souls  may  be,  and 
doubtless  are,  detained  there  for  a  very  long  time. 

*  Jonas,    iii,  4. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

ALL  THE  SUFFRAGES  OF  THE  LIVING  ARE  NOT  OF 
ADVANTAGE  TO  THE  DEAD  IN  THE  SAME  MANNER, 
OR  WITH  THE  SAME  VIRTUE  ;  NOR  ARE  THEY  OF 
ADVANTAGE  TO  ALL  OF  THEM. 

i.  Let  us  begin  with  the  first  clause  of  the  pro 
position,  which  is,  that  our  suffrages  are  not  profit 
able  to  the  dead  in  the  same  manner,  or  with  the 
same  virtue.  Suffrages,  whether  for  the  living,  or 
the  dead,  consist  principally  in  the  holy  sacrifice, 
in  prayers,  and  in  alms.  This  is  easily  proved  even 
from  such  a  remote  authority  as  St.  Augustine.  He 
says:*  "But  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  dead  are 
assisted  By  the  prayers  of  holy  Church,  and  the 
salutary  sacrifice,  and  the  alms  which  are  bestowed 
on  their  souls,  to  the  end  that  the  Lord  may  deal 
""  more  mercifully  with  them,  than  their  sins  deserved. 
_For  this,  handed  down  from  the  Fathers,  the  uni 
versal  Church  observes."  Thus,  it  is  evident  from 
St.  Augustine,  that  there  are  three  kinds  of  suffrages, 
sacrifice,  prayers,  and  alms.  But  two  of  these, 
prayers  and  alms,  do  not  operate  on  the  dead,  in  the 
same  manner,  or  with  the  same  virtue,  as  sacrifice  ; 
for  the  holy  sacrifice  in  virtue  of  divine  institution, 
operates,  as  theologians  term  it,  ex  opere  operate, 
that  is,  necessarily,  provided  the  due  conditions  are 
placed.  This  cannot  be  said  of  prayers,  or  alms. 

*  Serin,    172,   de  vcrbis  Apost.  n.  2. 
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These  were  not  instituted  by  God,  to  operate  in  the 
same  way,  or  with  the  same  virtue,  as  the  venerable 
Sacrifice  of  the  Altar. 

2.  The  truth  of  the  second  clause  of  the  propo 
sition — that  the  suffrages  of  the  living  are  not  of 
advantage  to  all  the  dead — is  easily  proved.  Suff 
rages  do  not  profit — do  not  remit  pain,  either  for 
the  blessed,  or  the  damned.  The  blessed  do  not 
need  our  suffrages.  They  have  no  pain  to  remit. 
They  have  arrived  at  that  happy  abode,  of  which 
St.  John  wrote  in  the  Apocalypse :*  "God  shall 
wipe  away  all  tears  from  their  eyes."  Neither  can 
our  suffrages  be  of  advantage  to  the  damned.  Their 
pain  is  incapable  of  being  remitted.  They  are 
beyond  the  reach  of  assistance,  or  even  of  consolation. 
The  sentence  of  eternal  damnation  is  written  before 
their  eyes.  They  "  shall  be  tormented  day  and  night 
for  ever  and  ever."f 


CHAPTER   XXIV. 

THE  CONDITIONS  KEQUIRHD,  ON  THE  PART  OF  THOSE 
WHO  OFFER  THEM,  FOR  THE  VALUE  OF  SUF 
FRAGES 

THAT  our  suffrages  may  be  of  advantage  to  those 
for  whom  we  offer  them,  theologians  require  certain 
conditions,  as  well  on  the  part  of  those  who  offer 
them,  as  on  the  part  of  those  in  whose  favour  they 
are  made.  We  shall  in  the  present  chapter  speak 
only  of  the  conditions  required  on  the  part  of  those 
who  offer  suffrages  for  others. 

These  conditions  are  three.     First,  that  the  per 
son  who  offers  the  suffrage  should  be  in  the  state 

*  vii.  17.  t  Apocalypse,  xx.  10. 
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of  grace.  Secondly,  that  he  should  intend  by  the 
work  which  he  performs,  to  render  assistance  to  an 
other.  Thirdly,  that  this  work  should  be  such  of 
itself,  that  it  can  be  accepted  by  God  as  satisfaction. 
I.  It  is  necessary  that  he  who  offers  suffrage  for 
others,  whether  alive  or  dead,  should  be  himself  in 
the  state  of  grace.  This  is  positively  laid  down  by 
TJellarmine,*  Suarez,f  and  many  other  authors. 
Bellarmine,  for  instance,  says,!  that  the  one  "who 
can  assist  souls  by  his  suffrages  is  he  who  is  just." 
The  reason  which  he  and  theothertheologians  assign 
for  this  is,  that  when  one  is  not  just  he  cannot  satisfy 
for  himself;  and  that  this  being  so,  much  less  can 
he  satisfy  for  another. 

Some  theologians,  however,  do  not  entirely  agree 
with  this  doctrine.  For  example,  Collet  observes 
that  it  presents  some  difficulty  if  taken  in  the  sense, 
that  a  work  performed  by  the  assistance  of  actual 
grace,  but  in  mortal  sin,  is  in  no  way  at  all  satis 
factory.  Here  are  his  precise  words  :  §  "  But  if 
it  be  understood  in  this  sense  that  a  work  done  in 
the  state  of  sin,  but  by  the  assistance  of  actual  grace, 
could  be  in  no  way  at  all  satisfactory,  then  surely  it 
contains  no  little  difficulty,  as  is  gathered  from  what 
is  said  in  another  work."  Some  theologians  hold 
that  a  work  performed  with  the  aid  of  actual  grace 
by  one  who  is  in  mortal  sin  is  satisfactory,  not  as 
they  term  it,  de  condiguo,  or  as  a  matter  of  justice, 
taking  into  account  the  order  established  by  God ;  but 
decongruo,oras  a  thing  that  is  suitable  and  becoming. 
However  that  may  be,  there  are  two  things  in 
which  theologians  in  general  agree;.  First,  that 
prayers  said  in  the  name  of  the  Church,  even  by  un 
worthy  representatives  or  agents,  have  the  force  of 
impetration  with  God.  Secondly,  that  Mass  offered 

*  De  PUI-K.  rap.  XVTT.          t  Sect.  8.          t  Cap.  XVII. 
?  Cap.  V.  I)c  inodo  adjuvandi  animas  defunctorum. 
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by  one  who  may  happen  to  be  unworthy,  and  alms 
given  by  a  just  master  or  owner  througn  a  sinful 
servant  or  agent,  for  the  dead,  are  profitable  to  these. 
Let  us  dwell  a  little  on  each  of  these  points. 

i.  The  prayers  which  are  said  in  the  name  of  the 
Church,  even  by  unworthy  representatives  or  agents, 
such  as  a  Chapter — if  you  can  suppose  the  whole  of 
such  a  body  to  be  unworthy — retain  their  impetra- 
tory  virtue  with  God.  The  reason  is,  that  such 
ministers  or  agents  are  but  the  representatives  of  the 
Church,  and  operate  or  pray  in  her  name.  When 
one  becomes  the  representative  of  another,  and  acts 
in  his  name,  his  work  borrows  its  value,  not  from 
his  own  worth  or  dignity,  but  from  the  worth  or 
dignity  of  the  person  in  whose  name  he  acts.  Sup 
pose  a  king  to  send  a  messenger  or  ambassador  to 
ask  a  favour  of  the  Pope,  the  worth  or  dignity  of  the 
petition  does  not  depend  upon  the  condition  or  rank 
of  the  messenger  or  ambarsador,  but  upon  the 
majesty  of  the  king  in  whose  name  the  petition  is 
made.  In  granting  such  a  petition  the  Pope  would 
take  into  account,  not  the  condition  or  rank  of  the 
person  through  whom  it  is  presented,  but  the  dignity 
and  majesty  of  the  king  in  whose  name  it  is  made 
So  it  is  with  the  prayers  that  are  said  in  the  name  of 
the  Church.  They  derive  their  value  not  from  the 
persons  who  say  them,  but  from  the  dignity  of  the 
Church,  which  is  holy  and  pleasing  to  God.  Such 
prayers  are  accepted  by  God  on  account  of  the 
dignity  and  sanctity  of  the  Church  in  whose  name 
they  are  offered. 

But  though  prayers  offered  up  by  unworthy  agents 
or  representatives  in  the  name  of  the  Church  have 
the  force  of  impetration,  they  are  not  thought  by 
theologians  to  have  any  value  by  way  of  satisfaction 
or  payment  of  debt.  That  a  work  may  be  satis 
factory  it  must,  as  we  have  observed  in  a  former 
page,  be  penal.  Further,  it  must  be  penal  inas- 
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much  as  it  is  done  by  the  person  who  in  doing  it 
suffers  or  endures  labour.  Thus  it  must  be  penal  as 
far  as  it  is  the  work  of  the  person  who  performs  it. 
The  work  which  is  done  by  a  minister  of  the  Church 
is  not  penal  and  has  not  the  nature  of  a  penal  work 
inasmuch  as  it  is  its  work,  but  relatively  to  the 
person  who  performs  it.  Therefore,  when  a  person 
who  is  in  sin  performs  a  work  in  the  name  of  the 
Church,  though  this  work,  as  far  as  done  in  her 
name,  has  the  force  of  impetration,  it  has  not  the 
force  of  satisfaction  or  payment  of  punishment. 

Though  impetration  and  satisfaction  may  be  made 
by  the  same  prayer,  the  reader  will  observe  that 
there  is  a  great  difference  between  them.  In  as  far  as 
a  prayer  is  a  simple  petition  to  God  and  an  expression 
of  the  desires  of  theChurch,it  constitutes  impetration. 
The  Church  forms  one  mystic  body,  and  as  such  can 
speak  through  this  or  that  member,  through  this  r  r 
that  minister.  This  speech  or  discourse  of  the 
Church  receives  from  her  a  certain  force  of  impe 
tration.  But  the  same  discourse  or  prayer,  in  as 
far  as  it  is  a  penal  work,  constitutes  satisfaction. 
Considered  under  this  respect,  that  is  as  a  penal 
work,  prayer  is  not  referred  to  the  Church,  nor,  so 
to  speak,  said  in  her  name.  A  penal  work  is  not 
suffered  or  endured  by  the  Church,  but  by  the  person 
who  performs  it. 

Those  suffrages  which  are  instituted  by  the  Church 
are  not  impetratory  ex  opere  operate,  or  necessarily,  in 
the  sense  already  explained.  They  are  impetratory 
only,  as  it  is  termed,  ex  opere  operantis,  that  is,  as  the 
work  of  the  person  who  performs  them.  But  this  is 
to  be  understood  in  the  sense  that  the  person  who 
acts  or  prays  is  the  whole  Church,  which  acts  or 
prays  through  the  mouth  of  its  minister.  Though 
the  Church  impetrates  through  her  minister,  it 
could  not  be  said  in  the  same  way  that  she  makes 
satisfaction  throush  him. 
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2.  Mass  offered  by  one  who  may  happen  to  be 
unworthy,  and  alms  given  by  a  just  master  through 
a  wicked  servant,  for  the  dead,  are  profitable  to  these 
by  way  of  satisfaction.  In  this  theologians  agree, 
not  only  as  to  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  but  also  as 
to  the  latter  kind  of  suffrages.  In  these  cases  the 
suffrages  are  profitable  to  the  dead,  because  it  is  not 
the  wicked  agent  or  servant,  who  is  merely  a  repre 
sentative,  but  it  is  the  lord  or  master  himself,  who 
offers  them.  Such  suffrages  are  properly  the  works 
of  the  master,  who  is  just.  It  would  be  a  different 
thing  if  a  superior  should  prescribe  a  work  which 
would  not  be,  properly  speaking,  his  own,  but  that 
of  the  subject  who  would  perform  it.  Let  me  suppose 
a  bishop  to  command  fasts  or  prayers  to  his  subjects, 
these  are,  to  speak  properly,  the  works  not  of  the 
bishop  who  commands  them,  but  of  the  subjects  who 
perform  them.  These  works,  fasting  or  praying,  do 
not  derive  their  merit  from  the  prelate  who  pre 
scribes  them,  but  from  the  subjects  who  perform 
them.  If  these  subjects  be  in  sin  their  work  does 
not  avail  as  a  suffrage.  It  is  for  this  reason  St. 
Jerome*  observes  that  it  is  more  advantageous  to 
give  alms  to  a  poor  person  who  is  just,  than  to  a  poor 
person  who  is  in  sin.  The  prayers  of  the  former 
for  his  benefactors  are  heard  ;  the  prayers  of  the 
latter  are  not  heard,  at  least  in  this  sense  that 
there  is  no  reward  due  in  strict  justice  to  them. 
But  it  is  quite  a  different  thing  when  a  subject,  or 
servant,  or  other  representative,  acts  in  the  name  of 
his  superior,  or  master,  or  some  other  person.  For 
instance,  when  a  servant  gives  alms  out  of  the  money 
or  goods  of  his  master,  this  is  properly  the  work  of 
the  master  and  not  of  the  servant,  and  it  ought  not 
to  be  vitiated  by  the  malice  of  the  servant. 

II.  The  second  condition  required  on  the  part  of 

*  Lib.  contra  Yigilantium. 
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him  who  offers  suffrage  is^  that  he  should  intend  by 
"TrTsTwork  or  action  to  assist  another.  The  fruit,  or 
effect  of  the  work,  is  the  right  of  the  person  who 
performs  it.  But  the  right  or  goods  of  one  person 
cannot  without  his  consent  be  transferred  to  another. 
To  transfer  the  right  or  goods  of  one  person  to  an 
other  is  an  alienation,  which  cannot  take  place  with 
out  the  consent  of  the  former.  Hence  it  would 
seem  that  theologians  agree  with  Suarez*  in  the 
three  following  points : — First,  that  if  a  person  who 
performs  a  good  work  gives  away  all  the  fruit  of  it, 
though  he  will  merit  for  himself,  he  will  not  make 
satisfaction  for  himself  or  pay  the  punishment  due 
of  him.  Secondly,  if  he  bestows  the  fruit  of  his 
work,  whether  by  way  of  suffrage  or  of  impetration 
on  one  or  two,  these  will  receive  it,  but  in  a  less 
degree  if  it  be  divided  between  many.  And  thirdly, 
that  if  a  person  makes  no  application  of  the  fruit  of 
his  work  to  another  himself  alone  will  profit  by  it. 

III.  The  third  condition  required  on  the  part  of 
him  who  offers  suffrage  for  another  is,  that  his  work 
of  itself  may  be  such  that  it  can  be  accepted  by  God 
as  a  satisfaction  of  temporal  punishment.  For  that 
object  it  is  necessary  that  the  work  which  is  per 
formed  may  be  of  itself  proportioned  to  the  satis 
faction.  There  are  three  works  of  this  description 
which  are  commonly  assigned  by  theologians.  They 
are  prayer,  fast,  and  alms.  Though  these  three  are 
commonly  assigned,  yet  you  can  scarcely  imagine 
any  virtue,  the  practice  of  which  is  not  penal.  The 
performance  of  every  good  work  in  general  is  penal 
to  man.  Hence  there  is  no  good  work  which  cannot 
be  performed  in  satisfaction  for  temporal  punish 
ment. 

*  Sect.  8,  n.  23. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

THE  CONDITIONS  REQUIRED  ON  THE    PART  OF  THOSE 
IN    WHOSE  FAVOUR  SUFFRAGES  ARE    MADE. 

I.  To  receive  suffrages  the  person  in  whose  favour 
they  are  offered  must  be  at  the  time  in  the  state  of 
grace. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe  that  one  can  be 
in  the  state  of  grace  without  being  free  from  every 
venial  sin.  Besides  it  is  a  matter  that  has  been 
doubted,  whether  the  souls  in  Purgatory  may  have 
obtained  the  remission  of  all  venial  sins  at  the  time 
of  death.  While  some  have  denied,  very  many,  with 
Suarez,*  have  held  that  the  guilt  of  venial  sins  is 
wiped  off  at  the  departure  of  the  soul  from  this  life. 

Moreover,  it  may  be  observed  that  a  person  who 
is  not  now  in  the  state  of  grace  may  owe  temporal 
punishment  for  sins  that  were  formerly  forgiven  him. 
This  could  happen  in  the  case  of  one  who,  after 
having  obtained  the  remission  of  former  sins,  has 
fallen  again  into  mortal  sin. 

Having  made  those  observations,  we  repeat  that 
the  person  in  whose  favour  suffrages  are  made  must 
be  in  the  state  of  grace  to  receive  them.  One  who 
is  in  mortal  sin  cannot  receive  by  suffrage  the  re 
mission  of  the  temporal  punishment  to  which  his 
former  sins,  though  afterward  forgiven  him,  had 
rendered  him  liable.  The  first  reason  in  proof  of 
this  is  that  the  communication  of  suffrages  is 

*  Sec.  7,  n.  2. 
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founded,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  in  the  union  of 
charity.  One  cannot  communicate  suffrages  to  an 
other,  nor  can  the  other  receive  them  from  him,  un 
less  both  are  united  by  charity.  Suffrages  cannot 
exist,  or  have  effect,  where  charity  is  absent.  This 
is  what  St.  Thomas*  meant  when  he  said  :  "A  dead 
member  does  not  receive  influence  from  other  mem- 
be.rs."  Secondly,  the  person  who  is  in  mortal  sin 
is  an  enemy  of  God,  and,  as  such,  unworthy  of  any 
clemency,  of  any  remission,  whether  of  sin  or  of  the 
punishment  due  to  it.  We  can,  it  is  true,  pray  that 
God  may  grant  such  a  sinner  the  grace  of  con 
version  ;  that  He  may  change  his  heart,  and  excite 
in  him  those  congruous  dispositions  through  which 
he  may  obtain  the  remission  of  his  sins;  but  we 
could  not,  without  sin,  pray  that  he  may  obtain  re 
mission  of  the  temporal  punishment  whilst  the  fault 
itself  remains.  To  pray  thus  would  be  to  pray 
against  the  order  of  Providence,  and,  therefore,  to 
commit  sin.  Thirdly,  if  we  were  to  admit  that  the 
punishment  could  be  remitted  whilst  the  sin  remains, 
we  should  likewise  grant  that  Indulgences  could  be 
gained  by  those  who  are  in  mortal  sin.  But  this  is 
false.  The  sovereign  Pontiff  does  not  intend  to 
grant  Indulgences  to  such  persons.  He  intends 
Indulgences,  even  particular  ones,  for  those  only 
who  are  contrite;  but  true  contrition  is  repugnant 
with  the  state  of  sin.  The  Pontiff  not  only  does  not, 
but  even  could  not,  intend  Indulgences  for  the 
enemies  of  God.  Had  he  this  intention,  he  would 
be  acting  contrary  to  the  presumed  will  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  This  will  is,  not  to  relax  His  rights  in 
favour  of  His  enemies,  nor  grant  them  any  advantage. 
It  is  evident  then  that  it  is  necessary  to  be  in  the 
state  of  grace  to  receive  piofit  from  suffrages. 

II.  Suarezf  says  that  venial  sin  must  be  forgiven 

*  Suppl.  Q.  27,  art,  i.        t  Sect.  7. 
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before  one  can  receive,  by  means  of  suffrage,  the 
remission  of  the  punishment  due  to  it.  He  says 
that  the  punishment  cannot  be  remitted  before  the 
sin,  for  as  long  as  the  sin  remains  it  deserves  punish 
ment.  He  holds  that  no  one  except  Christ  could 
satisfy  for  venial  sin,  and  that  the  most  we  could  do 
would  be  to  obtain  grace  for  another  by  means  of 
which  he  would  dispose  himself  to  receive,  or  would 
merit,  the  remission  of  his  venial  sins. 

III.  Another  condition  on  the  part  of  those  who 
receive  suffrages  is  involved  in  the  question  raised 
by  theologians,  whether  baptism  is  necessary  to 
render  one  capable  of  suffrages,  or  whether  these 
can  be  made  for  catechumens  who  depart  this  life 
with  contrition.  Suarez  is  of  opinion  that  the  holy 
sacrifice,  or  that  suffrage  which  works,  or  produces 
effect  ex  opere  operate,  cannot  be  offered  for  catechu 
mens  who  have  departed  this  life.  Vasquez*  held 
the  same  opinion.  He  denied  that  Mass  could  be 
offered  for  catechumens,  or  those  who  were  receiving 
instruction  and  preparing  for  baptism.  De  Lugo 
agrees  with  this  opinion,  which  he  says  is  unani 
mously  held  by  theologians.  He  saysf :  "  It  is  the 
unanimous  opinion  of  theologians  that  the  fruit  of 
satisfaction  ex  opere  operato  may  not  be  communicated 
to  such  persons."  By  such  persons  he  means  cate 
chumens,  of  whom  he  was  speaking.  The  reason 
which  he  assigns  for  this  opinion  is  that  Baptism  is 
the  gate  through  which  we  can  approach  the  other 
sacraments,  or  participate  in  their  fruit.  The  holy 
sacrifice  representing  the  fruit  of  the  sufferings  of 
Christ  "  inasmuch  as  it  proceeds  immediately  from 
Christ  it  may  be  extended  to  all  men  even  those  who 
are  not  baptized ;  inasmuch,  however,  as  it  is  ap 
plied  by  the  Church  and  its  ministers,  it  is  com 
municated  only  to  those  who  are  members  of  the 

*  Disp.  227,  cap.  3  et  4.    t  De  Eucharistia,  Disp.  19,  Sect.  10,  n.  166. 
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visible  Church  by  Baptism,  for  it  is  to  feed  these 
that  power  is  given  to  the  Church."  So  De  Lugo 
reasons. 

On  the  other  hand  Bellarmine*  holds  that  the 
sacrifice  of  the  Mass  may  be  offered  for  catechumens. 
He  quotes  Clementf  as  teaching  that  the  holy  sacri 
fice  was  offered  for  catechumens  by  the  Apostles. 
Bellarmine  would  seem  to  make  a  distinction,  how 
ever,  between  catechumens  who  belonged  to  infi 
delity  and  those  who  belonged  to  heresy.  While 
he  would  hold  that  Mass  could  be  offered  for  the 
former,  he  holds  that  it  would  be  unlawful  to  offer 
it  for  the  latter,  because  this  would  be  contrary  to 
the  law  of  the  Church,  J  by  which  it  is  expressly  for 
bidden  to  pray  publicly  for  excommunicated  persons. 
Amongst  these  heretics  are  ranked,  for  they  are  all 
excommunicated.  Collet§  also  distinctly  says  that 
the  sacrifice  can  be  offered  for  catechumens  though 
they  have  no  right  to  it.  Dens||  agrees  with  Bellai- 
mine  and  Collet.  He  says  :  "  The  sacrifice  of  the 
Mass  can  be  offered  for  catechumens  and  infidels, 
not  only  indirectly,  v.g.,  by  offering  it  for  the  pro 
pagation  of  the  Catholic  Church,  but  even  most 
probably  directly,  that  is  for  the  good,  either  spiritual 
or  even  temporal,  of  the  infidels  themselves." 

There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  St.  Ambrose 
would  agree  with  the  second  opinion,  and  that  he 
was  accustomed  to  offer  the  holy  sacrifice  for  the 
soul  of  Valentinian  who  was  a  catechumen.  On 
the]  other  hand  it  is  quite  certain  that  St.  Chrysostom 
is  stoutly  in  favour  of  the  first  opinion,  and  that  his 
custom  was  not  to  offer  sacrifice  for  catechumens. 
He  says^[  :  "  Catechumens  are  not  worthy  of  this 
consolation,  but  are  destitute  of  every  aid  except 

*  De  Missa,  cap.  VI.        +  Lib.  8,  Constitution,  cap.  18. 
i  Cap.  A  Nobis,  de  scntcntia  excommunicationis. 
$  DC  Sacrificio,  cap.  8,  art.  i.      II  De  sacrifkio  Missae,  n.  12. 
1!  Hoinil.  3,  in  cap.  i  Epist.  ad  Philip,  n.  4. 
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one.  But  what  is  this?  It  is  lawful  to  give  to  th«. 
poor  for  them,  and  from  this  they  receive  some  re 
freshment." 

I  have  no  doubt  that  opinion  also  would  be  equally 
divided  with  regard  to  those  other  suffrages  which 
are  called  common,  and  are  offered  for  the  faithful, 
dead  or  alive,  by  the  clergy,  inasmuch  as  these  are 
ministers  of  the  Church.  The  same  reasons  could 
be  advanced  against  and  for  offering  these  common 
suffrages  for  catechumens  as  are  put  forward  above 
in  regard  to  the  sacrifice  of  ihe  Mas?. 

We  now  come  to  particular  or  private  suffrages. 
Particular  suffrages  are  those  good  and  pious  works 
which  are  performed  by  the  faithful  inasmuch  as 
they  are  private  persons.  It  is  held  by  theologians 
that  these  suffrages  can  be  offered  by  each  one  out 
of  his  own  satisfactions  for  catechumens  who  have 
had  a  pious  death.  Suarez*  himself  is  among  those 
who  hold  this  opinion.  Three  reasons  are  assigned 
to  prove  that  catechumens  are  capable  of  private 
suffrages.  First,  because  in  their  case  we  can  have 
everything  that  is  required  for  suffrage.  There  are 
three  things  required  for  this  object,  a  union  of 
charity,  the  intention  of  the  person  who  offers  suf 
frage,  and  the  need  of  the  person  who  receives  it. 
All  these  conditions  can  combine  in  the  case  of 
deceased  catechumens.  Secondly,  a  catechumen 
can  offer  his  suffrages,  not  only  fora  departed  person 
who  has  been  baptized,  but  even  for  another  cate 
chumen.  With  much  stronger  reason  can  a  person 
who  is  baptized  offer  his  suffrages  for  a  catechumen 
who  is  dead.  Finally,  there  is  no  need  at  all  of 
Baptism  for  this  effect.  One  can  transfer  his  suf 
frages  to  another  who  is  not  baptized. 


Disp.  47    Sect.  6,  n.  o. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

THE   DUTY   OF    THE  LIVING  TOWARD  THE   SOULS 
IN   PURGATORY. 

WE  have  seen  in  a  preceding  chapter  that  we,  while 
in  this  life,  can  assist  the  dead.  We  shall  now  see 
whether,  or  not,  we  ought  to  assist  them. 

That  we  who  are  members  of  the  Church  militant 
ought  on  many  accounts  to  render  aid  to  the 
dead  is  easily  proved. 

I.  The  first  argument  is  drawn  from  justice  to 
ward  ourselves.  We  ought  in  justice  to  our 
selves  to  relieve  those  poor  souls.  This  is  shown  by 
two  reasons  : — 

i.  The  first  is,  that  in  assisting  those  who  are  our 
bTefhren  we  merit  to  obtain  similar  assistance  fot 
ourselves  one  day.  Hence  St.  Augustine  says  : 
"Every  one  does  these  things  for  his  .particular 
friends,  that  they  may  be  done  in  like  manner  foj 
liim  by  his  own."  The  Lord  will  show  mercy  to  as* 
if  we  show  mercy  to  the  dead.  This  is  the  spirit  i» 
which  it  is  said  in  the  Book  of  Ruth  :  *  "The  Lord 
deal  mercifully  with  you,  as  you  have  dealt  with  the  -~ 
dead."  This  is  only  according  to  what  our  divine- 
Lord,  Jesus  Christ,  says  in  the  gospel  of  St.  Mark  :  f 
"  In  what  measure  you  shall  mete,  it  shall  ""be 
measured  to  you  again."  Those  souls,  that  shall 
have  been  raised  to  glory  hy  our  prayers  and  oth&p 
good  works,  will  not  forget  their  benefactors.  They 
will  not  be  unmindful  of  those  who  were  the  means 

»!.,  8.  tiv.  21. 
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of  delivering  them  from  affliction,  and  of  hastening 
the  day  of  their  admission  into  the  blessed  kingdom 
of  peace.  If  we  be  in  distress;  or  worse,  if  we  be 
in  danger  of  straying  away  from  God,  they  will  cry 
aloud  for  us  before  His  throne.  They  will  say  to  the 
Most  High,  that,  but  for  us,  they  should  be  still 
tormented  with  fire;  and  they  will  implore  Him  to 
have  mercy  on  us,  whether  we  be  in  this  life  or  in 
Purgatory.  Especially,  if  we  be  in  danger  of  falling 
into  sin,  and  losing  our  soul,  they  will  exclaim 
with  one  voice,  that  but  for  us  they  should  be  this 
day  tormented  by  fire.  They  will  implore  God  to 
spare  us.  They  will  interpose  between  Him  and  us, 
as  the  people  of  Israel  in  ancient  time  interposed 
between  king  Saul  and  his  son,  Jonathan,  to  save 
the  life  of  the  latter  :  "  Shall  Jonathan  then  die,  who 
hath  wrought  this  great  salvation  in  Israel"  ?*  Let 
us  listen  to  the  language  of  St.  Bernard  ;  f  and, 
following  his  example,  let  us  render  all  the  assistance 
in  our  power  to  the  helpless  dead.  Here  are  the 
remarkable  and  moving  words  of  St.  Bernard  :  "  I 
shall  rise  therefore  to  assist  them  ;  I  shall  demand 
with  deep  mournful  sounds,  I  shall  implore  with 
sighs,  1  shall  intercede  with  prayers ;  that  if  by 
chance  the  Lord  may  so  heed  and  judge,  He  may 
turn  labour  into  rest,  misery  into  glory,  scourges  into 
a  crown."  We  should  endeavour  to  imitate  St. 
Bernard,  and  to  render  all  the  assistance  we  can  to 
the  suffering  souls. 

2.  The  second  reason,  to  show  that  justice  toward 
ourselves  obliges  us  to  assist  them,  is,  that  in  assist 
ing  them  we  placate  God,  and  render  Him  propitious 
to  us.  Whilst  our  masses,  prayers,  alms,  and  other 
pious  works,  will  make  satisfaction  for  the  souls  in 
Purgatory,  they  will  be  also  a  source  of  profit  to 
ourselves.  The  satisfactions,  that  one  makes  for 

*  I.  K'ngs,  xiv.     45.         t  Serin.    (2,  de  Divers. 
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another,  bring  advantage  to  himself.  Hence  the 
angel  Raphael,  in  his  address  to  Tobias,  *  told  him 
that,  in  reward  of  his  good  works  toward  his  neigh 
bour,  the  Lord  had  cured  him  :  "  When  thou  didst 
pray  with  tears,  and  didst  bury  the  dead,  and  didst 
leave  thy  dinner,  and  hide  the  dead  by  day  in  thy 
house  and  bury  them  by  night,  I  offered  thy  prayer 
to  the  Lord.  .  .  .  And  now  the  Lord  hath  sent 
me  to  heal  thee."  Even  a  cup  of  cold  water  some 
times  affords  relief  to  our  brethren.  This  is  in  truth 
a  very  trivial  gift ;  and  yet  we  have  it  from  the  sacred 
lips  of  Jesus  Christ  Himself,  f  that  the  person,  who 
gives  it,  "shall  not  lose  his  reward."  Therefore  the 
good  works  which  we  perform  for  the  suffering 
souls,  will  be  a  well  of  grace  and  of  merit  to  our 
selves. 

II.  We  are  bound  to  assist  the  .souls  on  the  title 
)f  religion.  They,  like  ourselves,  have  God  for 
their  father,  Christ  for  their  head,  and  the  Church 
or  their  mother.  They  have  the  same  rule  of  faith  ; 
they  hope  for  the  same  heaven ;  and  they  are 
clothed  with  the  same  robe  of  charity.  Faith  teaches 
us  that  the  just  who  are  to-day  alive,  the  saints  who 
reign  with  God  in  glory,  and  the  souls  who  are  suffer 
ing  in  Purgatory,  form  one  Church,  and  one  society- 
Hence,  St.  Augustine  J  writes :  u  For  neither  are 
the  souls  of  the  pious  dead  separated  from  the  Church 
which  even  now  is  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  >  Other 
wise  neither  should  a  remembrance  of  them  be  made 
at  the  altar  of  God."  St.  Chrysostom  §  also  says: 
"  Among  martyrs,  among  confessors,  among  priests, 
we  count  the  dead  ;  for  we  are  all  one  body,  although 
some  members  may  be  more  illustrious  than  others." 
Not  only  is  it  "a  holy  and  a  wholesome  thought," 
but  even  it  is  meet  and  just,  that  they,  who  are 

*  Tobias,   xii,  12  &  14.        +Math.  x.  42. 

i  Lib.  20,  de  Civit.  Dei,  cap.  9,  n.  2.     5  Homil.  41,  in  cap.  15,  Epist.  i,  ad 
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members  of  one  and  the  same  society,  should 
bear  each  other  mutual  aid.  We  ought  then  render 
to  the  dead  that  succour,  which  we  should  not  think 
of  denying  to  the  living;  especially  when  we  know 
that,  as  St.  Augustine*  observes,  "it  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  souls  of  the  dead  are  relieved  by  the 
piety  of  the  living."  Let  us  exercise  this  piety  in 
behalf  of  the  faithful  departed.  Let  us  discharge 
the  duty  of  justice  to  all,  the  dead  as  well  as  the 
living.  Thus  will  we  fulfil  that  sentence  of  sacred 
writ:f  "A  gift  hath  grace  in  the  sight  of  all  the 
living,  and  restrain  not  grace  from  the  dead." 

Ill*  We  are  bound  to  assist  the  suffering  souls  on 
"the  title  of  friendship  and  necessity.  When  our 
friends  are  in  distress,  we  ought  to  come  to  their 
relief.  For  some  sin,  committed  on  our  account,  or 
in  which  we  were  participators,  many  of  our  friends 
are  doubtless  undergoing  the  dreadful  ordeal  of 
Purgatory.  It  may  be,  that  it  is  the  dearest  friend 
we  ever  had — the  boy  who  was  our  constant  playmate 
at  school ;  the  young  man  who  so  often  paced  with 
us  the  halls  of  the  college;  or  that  other  person  in 
whose  company  we  were  so  charmed  to  be — that  is 
now  languishing  in  the  flames  of  Purgatory.  That 
soul  and  mine  were  interwoven  in  friendship,  as 
closely,  as  the  soul  of  Jonathan  was  wedded  in  love 
to  that  of  David  :  "  The  soul  of  Jonathan  was  knit 
with  the  soul  of  David,  and  Jonathan  loved  him  as 
his  own  soul."  J  The  laws  of  friendship  demand, 
that  we  should  remember  our  friends,  and  assist 
them  when  we  are  able.  Therefore  it  is  said  in 
Ecclesiasticus,  §  "Forget  not  thy  friend  in  thy  mind, 
and  be  not  unmindful  of  him  in  thy  riches."  But 
the  obligation  of  assisting  a  friend  is  correlative  to 
his  necessity.  The  greater  his  need,  the  stricter  is 
our  obligation  of  coming  to  his  relief  Hence  the 

*  End  ir,  cap.  no,  n.  29.     t  Ecclesiasticus,  vii.  37- 
$  I.  Kings,  xviii,  1.     ?xxxvii,6, 
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Scripture,  which  is  ever  warning  us  of  our  duty, 
which,  like  a  faithful  sentinel,  is  always  keeping 
watch  over  the  morals  of  the  people,  again  says:* 
"Keep  fidelity  with  a  friend  in  his  poverty  ...  In 
the  time  of  his  trouble  continue  faithful  to  him." 
Then,  if  we  lament  the  departure  of  our  friend,  if  we 
shed  a  tear  over  his  grave,  let  us  not  forget  the  duty 
which  friendship  entails,  but  let  us  come  to  his 
assistance.  Thus,  if  we  weep  for  a  dear  one,  whose 
like  we  shall  never  meet  again,  let  us  resolve  with 
St.  Ambrose:f  "  I  have  loved  him  alive,  and  there 
fore  I  shall  follow  him  continually  to  the  region  of 
the  living;  nor  shall  I  desert  him,  until  with  weep 
ing  and  prayers  I  will  lead  the  man,  whither  his 
merits  call  him,  unto  the  holy  mountain,  where  there 
is  eternal  life."  Let  us  follow  the  example  of  the 
holy  Doctor,  and  render  all  the  assistance  in  our 
power  to  our  deceased  friends.  On  whom  should  we 
have  compassion,  if  not  on  those  dear  companions, 
whom  the  Church  represents  as,  in  their  distress, 
crying  out  to  us  in  the  plaintive  verse  of  Job :  j 
•'  Have  pity  on  me,  have  pity  on  me,  at  least  you  my 
friends,  because  the  hand  of  the  Lord  hath  touched 
me?" 

IV.  We  are  bound  to  assist  the  souls  in  Purgatory 
on  the  title  of  kindred.  Among  those  who  prolong  a 
weary  existence  in  that  dungeon,  are  many,  who  are 
united  to  us  by  the  closest  ties  of  flesh  and  blood.*, 
or  of  affinity.  In  that  flame  languish  grandparents, 
parents,  children,  brothers,  sisters,  wives,  and  others, 
who  were  dearer  to  us  than  our  right  eye.  Perhaps 
the  sin  for  which  they  are  tormented,  may  have  been 
committed  for  our  sake,  or  on  our  account.  A  father 
is  tormented  because  he  failed  to  discharge  one  of 
the  first  duties  of  a  parent,  in  not  correcting  us  ;  or 
because  he  was  over  zealous  in  making  temporal 

*  Ecclesiasticus,  xxii,  28,  20.       +  Oratione  de  obitu  Theodosii  Mangi. 
*  Job,  xix,  21 
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provision  for  us.  A  mother  is  tormented  because  she 
may  not  have  trained  her  daughter  to  a  strict  sense 
of  modesty ;  or  may  have  a  little  encouraged  her 
vanity.  A  son  is  punished,  because  he  may  not 
have  paid  that  strict  filial  respect  which  was  due  to 
his  parents;  or,  in  the  other  extreme,  may  have 
obeyed  them  in  things  which  were  contrary  to  the 
divine  law.  A  brother  is  punished,  because  he  may 
have  been  the  occasion  of  sin  to  a  brother;  or  may 
have  failed  to  correct  him  when  he  was  wandering 
from  the  path  of  God.  A  wife  is  punished,  because 
she  had  more  at  heart  the  interest  of  her  husband, 
than  that  of  her  own  soul,  or  of  God.  Others  are 
tormented  for  other  sins,  committed  on  account  of 
us,  who  are  among  the  living.  If  we  are  bound  on 
the  title  of  common  humanity,  as  we  shall  soon  see, 
to  assist  those  who  are  of  the  same  nature  as  our 
selves  ;  how  much  more  are  we  bound  to  assist  those 
who  are  closely  related  to  us  ?  Hence  St.  Augustine* 
says  :  "  More  diligently,  however,  does  each  one  do 
these  things  for  his  particular  friends,  that  they  may 
be  done  in  like  manner  for  him  by  his  own."  Then 
from  the  depth  of  the  flame  of  Purgatory,  there  is 
perhaps  crying  out  to  you  a  father  or  mother,  a 
brother  or  sister,  a  wife  or  some  near  and  dear  friend. 
The  sin  for  which  they  are  tormented  may  have  been 
committed  for  your  sake.  You  can  easily  offer  for 
their  liberation,  the  ransom,  which  is  out  of  their 
own  power.  Will  you  be  deaf  and  insensible  to  the 
sighs  which  they  send  forth  from  their  bed  of  fire  ? 
Will  you  be  so  ungrateful,  as  not  to  endeavour  to 
free  from  these  flames  those  whom  you  have 
delivered  up  to  them  ?  Whilst  you  partake  of  the 
fruit  of  their  industry,  will  you  offer  no  share  of  it  to 
them  ?  You  would  thus  resemble  those  impious 
brothers,  "that,"  as  the  prophet  Amosf  says, 

*Lib.  de  Cura  pro  mortuis,  cap.  18,  n.  22.  +  vi.  6. 
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"  drink  wine  in  bowls,  and  anoint  themselves  with 
the  best  ointments,  and  they  are  not  concerned  for 
the  affliction  of  Joseph."  Will  you  imitate  those 
wicked  sons  of  Jacob,  who  had  no  compassion  for 
their  brother,  Joseph,  whom  they  had  cast  into  the  pit  ? 
If  you  act  so  toward  the  dead  of  your  own  kindred, 
the  practice  of  the  pagans  would  be  enough  to  con 
demn  you.  Tertullian*  tells  us,  that  those  pagans 
"performed  the  obsequies  of  dead  relations  with 
the  greatest  honour."  The  respect  which  they  paid 
to  their  dead  is  calculated  to  condemn  those 
Christians,  who  neglect  to  offer  up  a  prayer,  or  per 
form  any  other  pious  work,  for  their  dead  rela 
tives. 

V.  Finally,  we  are  bound  to  assist  the  dead  on 
the  title  of  common  humanity.  They  have  the  same 
nature  in  common  with  us.  Therefore  we  should' 
display  love  for  them.  The  writer  in  Ecclesiasticusf," 
'  says:  "Every  beast  loveth  its  like:  so  also  every 
man,  him  that  is  nearest  to  himself."  They  who  are 
in  Purgatory,  and  we,  were  formed  out  of  the  same 
clay,  and  by  the  same  God.  As  they  have  the  same 
earth  for  their  mother,  they  have  the  same  God  for 
their  father.  They  too  were  planted  by  the  hand  of 
God.  Hence  the  prophet  Malachias^  says  :  "  Have 
we  not  all  one  father  ?  Hath  not  one  God  created 
us?  Why  then  doth  every  one  of  us  despise  his 
brother  ?"  We  are  bound  especially  to  assist  our 
brethren  when  they  are  in  those  difficulties,  in  which 
it  is  easy  for  us  to  give  them  aid.  The  very  saints  in 
heaven,  whose  happiness  is  secure,  do  not  forget 
us.  They  are  solicitous  for  our  happiness,  and  they 
continually  offer  their  prayers  to  the  throne  of  God, 
that  we  may  arrive  at  the  same  haven  of  salvation, 
which  they  have  reached.  Why  then  should  we  not,  in 
like  manner,  render  aid  to  those  other  members  of 

*  Lib.  de  Corona  militis.  t  xiii.  iQ.  +  ii.  10. 
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the  Church,  the  suffering  souls  in  Purgatory  ?  If  the 
saints  assist  us,  who  are  able  to  assist  ourselves,  why 
should  we  not  come  to  the  relief  of  those  poor  souls, 
who  cannot  in  the  least  relieve  themselves,  or  allevi 
ate  their  sorrows  ?  He  must  be  bereft  of  every 
feeling  of  humanity,  who  does  not  stir  a  hand  to 
relieve  those  who  are  continually  crying  out  to  him, 
with  a  plaintive  voice,  in  the  words  of  the  Psalmist,* 
"  When  shall  I  come  and  appear  before  the  face  of 
God  ?  My  tears  have  been  my  bread  day  and  night, 
whilst  it  is  said  to  me  daily  :  Where  is  thy  God  ?" 
Let  us  listen  to  the  instruction  of  St.  Bernard  :f 
"  We  owe  them  (the  dead)  compassion  and  prayer  on 
account  of  the  partnership  of  a  similar  nature,  that 
the  just  Father  may  take  away  their  misery,  and 
change  scourges  into  benefits,  and  thus  at  length 
may  record  them  for  the  blessed  joys  of  the  city." 
Again  encouraging  us  to  show  mercy  to  the  deaH, 
he  draws  this  inference  :  "  It  remains  that  we  should 
have  compassion  for  them,  to  whom  we  have  been 
united  by  humanity."  In  other  words,  St.  Bernard 
would  have  us  to  be  persuaded,  that  as  the  same 
nature  is  common  to  us  and  the  dead,  we  should 
have  compassion  for  them,  and  relieve  them  by 
prayers  and  good  works.  In  doing  this,  we  would 
only  follow  the  pious  and  provident  advice  of  St. 
PauljJ  who  addresses  us  in  the  following  manner : 
"  Remember  them  that  are  in  bonds,  as  if  you  were 
bound  with  them."  Let  us  bury  deep  in  our  heart 
the  advice  of  the  apostle.  Let  us  give  all  the  succour 
we  can  to  the  helpless  dead,  who  are  composed  of 
the  same  nature,  who  are  formed  of  the  same  clay, 
and  who  have  the  same  Father,  with  us. 

From  the  very  cradle  of  the  Church,  assistance 
has  been  rendered  to  the  dead.  The  apostle§  prayed 
for  Onesiphorus  who,  according  to  many  authorities, 
was  dead  at  the  time  :  "  The  Lord  grant  unto  him  to 

*Ps.   xli.  2.      -KSerm.  de  Diversis,  42.       t  Hob.  iiii.  3.       ?IL  Tim.  I,  18. 
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find  mercy  of  the  Lord  in  that  day."  It  is  stated  in  the 
Apostolical  Constitutions,*  that  the  Greek  bishops, 
in  performing  the  obsequies  of  the  dead,  prayed  that 
God  "  may  place  them  in  the  region  of  the  just  who 
rest  in  the  bosom  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob, 
with  all  those  who  from  the  beginning  pleased  God." 
Tertullianf  also  says  :  "  We  make  oblations  for  the 
dead  on  an  annual  day  .  .  .  Of  these  and  other 
diciplines  of  this  kind  tradition  is  held  out  to  thee 
as  the  author,  custom  as  the  confirmer,  and  faith 
the  inspector."  It  is  according  to  this  universal  and 
constant  practice  of  the  Church,  that  St.  Ambrose 
offered  up  his  fervent  prayers  for  the  souls  of  Theo- 
dosius,  and  Satyr  ;  and  St.  Augustine  made  con 
tinual  remembrance  of  his  pious  mother,  St.  Monica. 
We  should  follow  on  the  footsteps  of  those  bishops 
and  illustrious  doctors,  and  continually  offer  our  most 
fervent  prayers  to  the  throne  of  God  for  all  the  faith 
ful  departed,  but  especially  for  those  who  were  our 
near  relatives  in  the  flesh. 

And  now  I  have  finished  the  body  of  the  work, 
which  I  had  proposed  to  myself  to  do.  Nothing 
remains,  but  an  appendix,  in  which  the  divine  au 
thority  of  the  books  of  Machabees  is  established. 
If  this  book  may  have  strengthened  the  faith  of  any 
wavering  soul  on  Purgatory,  or  may  have  induced 
any  one  to  practise  more  devotion  to  the  dead,  I 
shall  have  been  amply  rewarded  for  the  labour  of  writ 
ing  it.  I  ask  one  request  of  the  kind  and  gentle 
reader.  It  is  this :  that  when  I  shall  have  departed 
this  life,  he  may  deign  in  his  goodness  to  offer  a 
prayer  to  God  for  my  soul. 

'Cojistit.  Apost.  Lib.  8,  cap.  -|o.     +  Lib,  dc  Anima,  n.  51. 
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ON  THE  DIVINE  AUTHORITY   OF    THE    BOOKS    OF 
MACHABEES. 

THOUGH  the  doctrine  of  Purgatory  can  be  proved 
otherwise  from  the  scriptures,  still  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  most  direct  and  explicit  proof  in  its  fa 
vour  is  taken  from  the  Second  Book  of  Macha- 
bees.  It  is  well  then  to  lay  before  the  reader 
the  divine  authority  of  the  books  of  Machabees. 
The  divine  authority  of  the  scriptures  is  that  au 
thority  which  they  enjoy  from  this,  that  they  have 
God  as  their  author.  They  have  not  God  as  their 
material  author,  for  they  have  not  been  materially 
written  by  Him;  but  they  have  Him  as  their  forma! 
author,  because  they  have  been  inspired  by  Him. 
They  have  been  written  by  men,  under  the  inspira 
tion  of  God.  From  this  it  follows,  that  there  are 
two  authors  of  the  scriptures ;  one,  the  formal  and 
principal,  who  is  God  or  the  Holy  Ghost;  and  the 
other,  or  perhaps  we  should  rather  say,  the  others, 
the  material,  secondary,  and  instrumental,  who  are 
the  sacred  writers,  who  penned  them.  Their  divine 
authority  flows  from  their  principal  author,  God,  who 
inspired  them.  Hence  it  is  rightly  said  to  be  founded 
on  divine  inspiration. 
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At  the  outset  we  must  admit,  that  all  the  churches 
of  old  did  not  accept  these  books  as  a  portion  of 
the  scriptures,  or  the  inspired  written  word  of  God. 
They  are  not  found  in  the  canon  drawn  up  by  St. 
John  Damascen,  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen,  St.  Athana- 
sius,  the  synod  of  Laodicea,  Origen,  or  St.  Melito, 
bishop  of  Sardis.  St.  Jerome,  in  his  preface  to  the 
books  of  Solomon,  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that,  "The 
church  indeed  reads  the  books  of  Machabees,  but 
she  does  not  receive  them  among  the  canonical 
scriptures."  Eusebius*  and  Gregoryf  are  of  the 
same  opinion.  The  latter  very  pointedly  says :  "  We 
do  not  act  irregularly  if  we  offer  testimony  from 
books,  \vhich,  though  not  canonical,  are  still  pub 
lished  for  the  edification  of  the  church."  He  made 
this  observation  before  proceeding  to  quote  from  the 
First  Book  of  Machabees. 

The  second  admission  we  have  to  make  is,  that  it 
is  uncertain  who  were  the  authors  of  this  renowned 
history  of  the  Machabees.  The  two  books  were 
written  by  different  hagiographers.  This  is  evident: 
ist,  from  the  matter;  for  the  Second  Book  relates 
many  facts,  though  more  at  large  and  in  a  different 
manner,  that  were  recorded  in  the  First.  2ndly, 
from  the  style  and  phraseology.  The  First  Book 'is 
full  of  Hebrew,  while  the  Second  is  full  of  Greek 
idioms.  3rdly,  from  the  chronology  or  computation 
of  time,  which  is  different  in  both.  Although  each 
of  them  follows  the  era  of  the  Seleucidae,  or,  as  it 
was  also  called,  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Greeks,  still 
the  First  assumes  the  Jewish,  whilst  the  Second 
assumes  the  Antioch  or  Alexandrian  method.  There 
was  a  difference  of  six  months  between  the  two. 

It  is  not  easy,  however,  to  determine  who  the 
authors  were.  Some,  among  whom  may  be  named 
Bellarmine  and  Nieremberg,  think  that  John  Hir- 

*   In  Chronico.       tLib.  19  Moral,  ch.  13. 
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canus,  the  son  of  Simon  Machabeus,*  who  was  high- 
priest  and  leader  of  the  Jewish  people,  and,  accord 
ing  to  Josephus,f  skilled  in  the  knowledge  of  future 
events,  wrote  the  First  Book;  and  that  Judas  Essenus, 
a  man  also  of  great  weight  among  the  Jews,  wrote 
the  Second  one.  Others  think  that  the  writers  were 
some  persons,  whose  names  are  unknown  ;  or  per 
haps  the  Machabees  themselves,  each  of  whom  com 
mitted  his  own  bravery  and  fidelity  to  writing.  Hence 
St.  Isidoref  says:  "«  i§  by  no  means  certain,  who 
wro*e  Judith  and  Tobias,  or  the  books  of  Machabees'1 
Nothing  certain  then  can  be  laid  down  as  to  their 
authorship.  But  it  is  quite  different  when  we  come 
to  speak  of  their  authority  and  divine  inspiration. 

Divine  inspiration  is  the  action  of  God,  with  regard 
to  the  man  who  wrote  ;  by  which  action,  his  writing 
is  considered  to  have,  and,  de  facto,  has  God  for  its 
author.  By  this  action  of  God,  man  is  moved  to 
write,  and  is  assisted  in  writing. 

By  canonical  books,  we  understand  those  that  are 
divinely  inspired,  and,  as  such,  are  known  to  us, 
and  are  therefore  placed  by  the  Church  on  the  canon 
of  scripture.  On  the  other  hand  by  apocryphal  books, 
are  meant  those  which  the  Church  does  not  posi 
tively  reject ;  but  which  she  negatively  excludes  from 
the  canon,  as  being  of  doubtful  or  obscure  authority  ; 
and  on  this  account,  though  they  may  have  been 
sometimes  found  in  the  volume  or  body  of  the  Bible, 
still  they  are  perceived  as  distinct  from  the  other 
books,  or  are  sometimes  cast  to  the  end  of  it. 

The  canonical  books  are  divided  into  proto-canon- 
ical  and  deutro-canonical ;  that  is,  into  canonical  of 


*  The  meaning  and  derivation  of  the  name  Machabeus  are  uncertain. 
Some  say  it  is  derived  from  the  initials  of  the  words  of  Exodus  xvii.,  : 
"  Who  is  like  to  thee  among  the  strong,  O  Lord"  ;  which  Judas  Macha 
beus  bore  inscribed  on  his  ensigns,  'or  standards,  when  doing  battle  for 
his  country.  The  initial  letters  of  these  words  in  Hebrew  are, 
M.  C.  B.E.I. 

•tLib.  1.3,  Antiquit.  ch.    18.     +  Lib.        de  eccles.  offic.  ch.  10. 
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the  first  and  second  order.  This  distinction  does  not 
import  that  they  differ  in  authority,  for  each  of  them 
has  the  same  authority  ;  but  it  imports  that  the  books 
of  the  first  class  were  always  held  to  be  canonical, 
whilst  those  of  the  second  were  sometimes  the  subject 
of  controversy,  and  only  in  the  course  of  time  were 
manifestly  placed  on  the  canon. 

Canon,  taken  in  its  strict  and  proper  sense,  is  the 
same  as  a  rule.  Taken  in  connection  with  the  divine 
books,  the  canon  of  sacred  scripture  means  that  col 
lection  and  public  catalogue  of  books,  which  arc 
held  to  be  sacred  and  divinely  inspired. 

The  canon  of  the  Jews,  containing  only  the  books 
of  the  Old  Testament,  was  first  constituted  by 
Esdras,  and  approved  and  received  by  the  Sanhe 
drim,  or  supreme  council  of  the  Jews.  That  was  in 
the  fifih  century  before  Christ.  This  canon  of  Esdras, 
contained  twenty-two  books.  After  his  time  other 
divine  books  were  written,  and  hence,  another  canon 
should  be  constituted.  The  erudite  in  biblical  science 
tell  us  there  were,  in  the  time  of  the  Apostles,  two 
canons  or  collections  of  scripture;  one,  belonging 
to  the  Jews  of  Palestine;  and  the  other,  to  those  of 
Alexandria.  These  latter  were  also  called  Hellenists. 
rl  he  collection  of  the  Jews  of  Palestine  comprised 
only  those  books  that  had  been  written  in  Hebrew. 
Still  the  Jews  venerated  certain  other  books  as  sacred. 
The  collection  of  the  Hellenists  comprised  also  the 
books  that  had  been  written  in  Greek.  In  other 
words,  the  latter  embraced  all  the  Old  Testament, 
as  we  now  recognize  it. 

The  canon  of  Christians,  or  of  the  Church,  is  that 
which  Christians  admit.  It  embraces  the  books  of 
both  Testaments,  the  Old  and  the  New. 

The  two  books  of  Machabees  are  truly  canonical ; 
that  is,  they  are  truly  placed  in  the  canon  or  list  of 
inspired  scripture.  This  proposition  is  proved  in 
this  manner  : — 
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Besides  the  authority  of  the  Church,  which  is  the 
weightiest  argument,  there  are  two  other  arguments, 
viz.,  the  teaching  of  the  greater  number  of  Fathers, 
and  the  unshaken  authority  of  their  teaching  over 
that  of  those  who  hold  a  contrary  opinion,  which 
prove  beyond  all  doubt  the  authority  of  the  books  of 
Machabees,  as  we  shall  just  see. 

I.  The  greater  number  of  Fathers,  who  have 
alluded  to  these  books,  suppose  their  divine  autho 
rity. 

1.  St.  Clement,*  of  Alexandria,    one  of  the  most 
ancient  of  the  Fathers,  who  lived  in  the  end  of  the 
second,  and   beginning  of  the  third    century,  cites 
the  Second  Book  of    Machabees.     He  would    not 
have  done  this,  unless  he  believed  it  be  authentic. 

2.  Origen,f  giving  expression  to  the  tradition  of 
the  church,  as  well  as  to  his  own  opinion,  supposes 
them  to  be  authentic.    He  says  J :   "  But  that  we  may 
teach  from  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures  that  these 
things  are  so,  hear  how  in  the  books  of  Machabees, 
when  the  mother  of  the  seven  martyrs  exhorts  one 
of  her  sons  to  bear  the  torments,  she  says  to  him  : 
I   beseech   thee,  my    son,  look  upon    heaven    and 
earth,  and  all  that  is  in  them."     Thus  he  quotes  the 
Machabees  as  a  portion  of  the  Scripture :  "from  the 
authority  of  the  Scripture?     Again  refuting  the  Valen- 
tinians,  who  pretended  that  no  one  had  laid  down 
his   life  for  the  cause  of  God   in  the  old  law,  he 
presses  them  with  this  argument,  which  was  so  clear 
and  so  strong  against  them:     "  Let  them  read  the 
books  of  Machabees,  where  with   all   earnestness  a 
happy    mother    with    seven    sons   received  martyr 
dom.'^ 

3.  St.  Cyprian ||  quotes  from  these  bcoks  and  ex- 

*  Strom.  I.  5,    ch.  14,  p,  705.       t  Lib.  2,  Periarchon. 
t  Chap  2.  \  Chap.  5,  Epist.  ad  Rom. 

II  Epist.  55,  ad  Coi  nel.  Pa  pain. 
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pressly  calls  them  "the  divine  Scripture"    In  another 
work*  he  draws  facts  from  them  to  sustain  his  pur 
pose.     Encouraging  the  faithful  by  the   example  of 
those  heroes  to  face  death  with  courage  in  the  cause 
of  Christ;  he  holds  up  to  our  view  "in  the  Macha- 
bees  seven  brothers,  who  were  like  each  other  by 
reason  of  their  birth  and  virtues."     He  also  adduces 
another  example,  taken  likewise  from  the    Second 
Book  of  Machabeesf — that  of   the  venerable    and 
valiant  Eleazar,  who,  though  he  had  arrived  "  at  the 
age  of  four  score  and  ten  years,"  chose  to  die  rather 
than  simulate  the  eating  of  forbidden  food — in  order 
to  inspire  the  Christians  with  courage  in  suffering. 
He  looks  upon  these  books  as  a  portion  of  Scripture, 
for,  after  quoting  from  them,  he  adds,  that  he  has 
taken  "  these  encouragements  from  the  divine  Scrip 
tures"     It  shows  his  mind  still  more  clearly  in  the 
matter,  that  he  says  by  way  of  preface,  that  he  in 
tends  to  strengthen  the  faith  of  the  people  "  by  the 
divine  reading"  ;  which  divine  reading  was  taken  also 
from  the  Machabees.     He  further  tells  us,  that  his 
resolve  was,  "  to  put  forward  only  what    God  has 
spoken  .  .  .  and  to  suggest  the  divine  precepts  themselves 
as  arms  to  those  that  fight,"     The  opinion  of  this 
father  is  so  clear,  that  Natalis  Alexander}:  says,  that 
St.  Cyprian  considered  the  books  of  Machabees  not 
less  canonical  than  the  other  books  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  from  which  he  composed  his  very 
encouragements  to  martyrdom. 

4.  Tertullian§  also  is  a  witness  in  favour  of  these 
books.  Proving  against  the  Jews  that  the  observance 
of  the  Mosaic  sabbath  was  of  temporary  obligation, 
he  shows  this  to  be  manifest  from  the  books  of 
Machabees.  "  For  even,"  he  says,  "  in  the  time  of 


*  De  Exhortatione  Martyrii.ch.  ii.   iChap.6,  v   18  and  following. 
\  Propos.  2  ?  Advcrsus  Judaeos,  ch.  4. 
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Machabees  they  acted  bravely  in  fighting  for  the 
sabbath.  .  .  .  Thence  it  is  manifest  that  this 
precept  obliged  for  a  time  and  for  the  necessity  of 
the  present  cause."  Thus  he  mentions  the  Macha 
bees  by  name.  Not  only  this,  but  he  even  says, 
that  the  temporary  observance  of  the  sabbath,  ac 
cording  to  the  law  of  Moses,  was  manifest  from  them. 
Now,  if  he  looked  upon  them  as  apocryphal,  he 
surely  could  not  have  considered  that  anything,  any 
point  or  question  in  dispute,  could  have  been  mani 
festly  proved  from  them. 

5.  St.  John  Chrysostom  places    full  confidence  in 
these  books.    He  does  not  say  in  so  many  words  that 
they  are  inspired,  but  he  more  than  insinuates,  in  fact 
he  shows,    that  this  was  his  faith,  for  he  wrote  a 
special  homily  on  the  seven  Machabees,  in  which  he 
celebrates  their  praise  and  proclaims  it  to  the  world 
unto  all  time.    This  was  nothing  else  than  the  act  of 
a  man  who  held  these  books  for  inspired. 

6.  Hegesippus,  who  lived  after  peace  had  been  re 
stored  to  the  Church  by  Constantine  the  Great,  and 
died  in  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  wrote  a  work 
on  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and,  in  his  prologue 
to  it,  calls  the  discourse  of  the  Machabees  prophetic ; 
which  is  the  same  as  to  call  it  sacred  and  divine. 
These  are  his  words  : — "  The  prophetic  discourse  dis 
misses  in  a  few  words  the  exploits  of   the  Macha 
bees." 

7.  St.  Jerome,  so  erudite  in  the  science  of  the  Scrip 
tures,  so  deeply  versed  in  everything  appertaining  to 
them,  has  left  it  to  us  as  his  own  opinion,  that  these 
books  form  a  portion  of  them.     This  is  quite  appa 
rent  from  his  language,  to  which  no  other  meaning 
can  attach,  at  least  as  far  as  the  First  Book  is  con 
cerned,  from  which  he  cites  a  fact ;  and,  in  doing 
so,  calls  it  the  Scripture.     "  The   Scripture,"  he  says, 
"relates  that  Alexander,  king  of    Mace  don,    came 
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out  of  the  land  of  Cethim."  This  departure  of 
Alexander  from  Cethim,  which,  he  says,  the  Scripture 
relates,  is  taken  from  the  first  chapter  and  first  verse 
of  the  First  Book  of  Machabees.  Then  he  must 
have  been  of  opinion,  that  this  book  at  least  was 
part  of  the  Scripture.  If  at  other  times  he  may  have 
given  an  opinion  adverse  to  the  canonicity  of  the 
two  books,  he  expressed  then,  as  he  declares,  *  not 
his  own  opinion,  but  the  opinion  of  others. 

8.  Lucifer  Calaritanus,  (of  Cagliari  in  Sardinia), 
a  bishop,  and  legate  of  Pope  Liberius,  whose  death 
happened  in  371,  in  his  book  against  the  Emperor 
Constantius  writes  thus  of  Machabees  :  "The  sacred 
Scripture  speaks,  saying  in  the  First  Book  of  Macha 
bees :     And   he  wrote   to  all   his   kingdom."!      He 
reckons   the   First   Book   of   Machabees    as   sacred 
Scripture.     When  he  speaks  of  the  First  Book,  he 
evidently  gives   us  to  understand  that  there  was  a 
second  one. 

9.  Quintus  Julius  Hilario,  whom  some  take  to  be 
the    same  as    Quintus   Julius  Africanus,    and   who, 
whether  that  be  so  or  not,  lived  about  the  end  of  the 
fourth  century,  wrote  a  work  on  the  duration  of  the 
world,  in  which  he  speaks  in  this  way:    ''Alexander 
the  Great,  of  Macedon,  from  whose  time  the  history 
of  the  Machabees  runs  over  the  years  of  the  Greeks 
in  the  divine  narration,  slew  Darius."     Observe  how 
he  too  concurs  with  the  other  fathers  in  calling  the 
history  of  Machabees  divine. 

10.  St  Ambrose^  in  relating  the  history  of  Helio- 
dorus,  which  he  professes  to  have  taken  from  the 
books  of  Machabees,  says :    "  As  we   read  in    the 
books    of  Machabees."      Again§   he   recounts   the 
story  of  Eieazar  and  the  seven  brothers,  the  Macha- 


*  Lib.  2,  Contra  Rufinum.         +  i  Mach.  i,  43. 

*  Lib.  3,  deOfficiis.  ch.  29.        ?   Lib.  2,  de  Jacob,  ch.  10,  u  and  12. 
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bees,  and  extols  their  constancy  and  fidelity  with  all 
the  richness  of  his  eloquence.  It  is  not  easy  to  see 
what  more  he  could  have  done  to  show  his  con 
viction  as  to  the  authenticity  or  canonicity  of  the 
books  of  which  we  are  speaking. 

n.  St.  Augustine*  is  perhaps,  if  this  were  possible, 
more  undoubted  and  forcible  in  the  matter.  After 
laying  down  this  rule  that  every  one  "  in  the 
canonical  Scriptures  should  follow  the  authority  of 
the  greater  number  of  Catholic  churches  " — which 
rule,  no  doubt,  he  must  himself  have  observed — he 
gives  us  a  catalogue  of  the  books  that  were  on  the 
canon,  and  among  these  books  he  places  the  two 
of  Machabees.  This  is  the  canon  he  has  drawn  up  : 
"  The  whole  canon  of  Scripture  .  .  .  is  contained 
in  these  books:  The  five  books  of  Moses,  that  is, 
Genesis,  &c.,  also  Job,  and  Tobias,  and  Esther,  and 
Judith,  and  the  two  books  of  Machabees,  and  the 
two  of  Esdras."  In  his  work  on  the  City  of  God,f 
this  holy  doctor  likewise  says  that  the  Church  re 
ceives  these  books  as  canonical:  ''The  books  of 
Machabees,  which  not  the  Jews,  but  the  Church 
holds  for  canonical."  In  another  book;];  he  makes 
mention  of  the  sacrifice  which  Judas  Machabeus  had 
ordered  to  be  offered  up  in  the  temple  for  the  soldiers 
who  had  been  slain  in  battle  for  the  cause  of  their 
country ;  and  from  this  proves  the  necessity  and 
utility  of  prayers  for  the  dead.  But  this  sacrifice  of 
Judas  is  related  nowhere  in  Scripture  but  in  the 
Machabees.  No  one  in  the  present  day  could  ex 
press  his  belief  in  the  authenticity  of  the  books  of 
Machabees  with  more  force  or  clearness  than  St. 
Augustine  did. 


*  De  Doctrina  Christiana.  t  Cb.  36. 

*  De  Cura  pro  mortuis. 
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12.  Innocent  the  First  numbers*  them  among  the 
canonical  books.  The  council  of  Rome,  convened 
under  Pope  Gelasius,  at  which  seventy  bishops  were 
present,  asserts  their  genuineness  and  divine 
authority.  The  third  council  of  Carthage  in  its 
forty-seventh  canon  does  the  same.  This  canon  of 
Carthage  was  later  on  inserted  in  the  Greek  canon 
of  Scripture.  Therefore  it  must  be  taken  to  show 
the  faith  of  both  churches,  the  Latin  and  Greek, 
The  definition  of  these  councils  was  not  only 
acquiesced  in  by  the  Latin,  but  even,  in  the  course 
of  time,  was  accepted  by  the  Greek  Church. f 

II.  The  second  point  which  remains  to  be  proved 
is  that  the  authority  of  the  fathers,  who  hold  the 
Machabees  to  be  inspired,  remains  unshaken  by  the 
opinion  of  those  who  have  taken  a  different  view  of 
them.  The  former,  as  we  have  just  seen,  are  men 
who  differ  from  each  other  in  tribe,  nation,  and 
language,  men  of  recognised  ability  and  piety,  whose 
authority  would  be  of  vast  moment  on  any  point. 
They  are  supported  by  councils  whose  acts  have 
been  accepted  without  question  and  revered  by  the 
whole  Church  of  God.  In  the  scale  against  them, 
the  latter — those  who  are  opposed  to  the  Machabees 
— are  of  little  or  no  account  and  of  inferior  authority. 
They  do  not  belong  to  any  of  the  greater  churches. 
They  do  not  come  before  us  with  the  authority  of  a 
whole  African  church  speaking  through  the  mouth 
of  the  third  plenary  council  of  Carthage,  or  the  still 
greater  authority  of  a  Roman  Church,  the  mother 
and  mistress  of  all  churches,  addressing  us  through 
the  council  of  Gelasius.  Add  to  this  that  some  of 
these  witnesses  that  are  adduced  against  us,  such 
as  Gregory  Nazianzen,  Athanasius,  Melito,  Leontius 
and  others,  omit  the  book  of  Esther  altogether  in 

*  Epist.  ad  Exupcrium. 
t  Matth.  Petitdidier,  in  Dissertation,  suis. 
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their  catalogue,  whilst  on  the  other  hand  John 
Damascen  names  the  canons  of  the  Apostles  among 
the  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament.  Again, 
Origen,  Jerome  and  others  leave  the  books  of  the 
Machabees  out  of  their  catalogue,  whilst  on  other  oc 
casions,  when  the  opportunity  arose,  they  quote  texts 
from  them  to  confirm  Catholic  dogmas,  and  even  extol 
them  as  sacred  and  divine.  What  are  we  to  conclude 
from  their  mode  of  acting  ?  Either  that  in  omitting  the 
Machabees  from  their  catalogue  they  followed  the 
opinion  of  the  Hebrews,  on  whose  canon  they  did 
not  appear,  whilst,  when  following  their  own  opinion, 
they  held  them  to  be  canonical,  or,  if  you  prefer  the 
alternative,  that  they  were  in  doubt  on  the  matter  for 
a  while  until  the  judgment  of  the  Church  became 
more  evident  to  them,  when  they  fell  in  with  the 
opinion  of  the  great  body  of  the  fathers. 

It  is  with  truth  then  that  the  Council  of  Trent* 
in  describing  the  books  of  Scripture  which  it  obliges 
all  Christians  to  accept  under  pain  of  anathema, 
recounts  among  them  the  two  books  of  Machabees. 

Protestants  consider  these  books,  as  well  as 
several  other  portions  of  Scripture,  apocryphal;  and 
though  they  are  read  in  the  Church  of  England,  still, 
according  to  the  sixth  of  her  thirty-nine  Articles,  she 
says  that  she  "  doth  read  them  for  example  of  life 
and  instruction  of  manners,  but  yet  doth  not  apply  to 
them  to  establish  any  doctrine."  To  this  we  can  say 
that  the  twentieth  of  the  thirty-nine  Articles  states 
that  the  "  Church  hath  authority  in  controversies  of 
faith,"  and  that  the  Catholic  will  apply  these  words 
and  say  that  the  Church,  guided  by  the  Holy  Ghost, 
has  decided  that  these  books  are  divinely  inspired, 
and  consequently  may  be  employed  as  well  as  any 
other  portion  of  Scripture  "  to  establish  any  doctrine." 
Again,  in  the  sixth  of  the  thirty-nine  Articles,  the 

*  Session  the  4th. 
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Church  of  England  says :  "  In  the  name  of  the  Holy 
Scripture  we  do  understand  those  canonical  books 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  of  whose  authority 
was  never  any  doubt  in  the  Church."  Against  this 
rule  for  determining  what  is  or  what  is  not  Scripture 
of  the  English  Church  the  Catholic  will  protest. 
He  will  say,  in  the  first  place,  that  it  is  a  deceptive 
rule  ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  that  the  Church  of 
England  herself  has  often  notoriously  violated  it. 

I.  It  is  a  deceptive  rule.  This  is  easily  perceived 
when  we  reflect  that  the  cruel  persecutions  of  the 
first  three  centuries  interfered  with  free  intercourse 
between  the  numerous  and  far-scattered  branches  of 
the  Church.  This  want  of  free  intercommunication 
between  the  different  portions  of  the  Church 
rendered  unavoidable  doubts  which  may  arise,  for 
example,  in  Gaul  or  Spain,  regarding  any  portion  of 
the  New  Testament  which  was  written  in  Asia  or 
Greece,  or  any  book  of  the  Old  Testament  which 
was  venerated  in  these  churches.  It  was  only  when 
peace  was  restored  to  the  Church,  and  her  pastors 
could  flock  from  all  parts  of  the  earth  and  go  into  a 
general  council  and  compare  what  they  had  preached 
to  their  respective  flocks,  and,  guided  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,  investigate  step  by  step  that  tradition,  which 
attributed  any  disputed  book  to  the  work  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  it  is  only  then,  I  repeat,  they  could 
trace  with  certainty  its  genuineness  to  its  real  origin, 
and  authoritatively  decide  that  it  emanated  from  a 
divinely  inspired  pen,  or  had  an  apostle  for  its  author. 
Then,  though  the  book  had  been  before  doubtfu1, 
and  as  such,  had  not  been  inserted  by  some  in  the 
canon,  as  soon  as  the  doubt  was  removed  it  was  en 
rolled  amongst  the  sacred  books  and  received  as 
genuine  and  divine.  A  variety  of  circumstances 
may  have  combined  to  prevent  the  true  apostolical 
tradition  on  any  particular  book  from  being  clearly 
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ascertained.  Once  the  reasons  to  establish  the  in 
spiration  of  the  book  are  known  and  the  doubt  there 
by  removed,  why  should  there  be  any  longer  a  diffi 
culty  in  recognising  the  book  as  Scripture  ?  We 
have  an  instance  to  the  point  in  the  Apocalypse.  In 
361  the  Council  of  Laodicea  declined  to  inscribe  it 
on  its  canon.  A  few  years  later  when  the  tradition 
in  favour  of  it  became  ascertained  with  more  ac 
curacy  and  minuteness  the  third  Council  of  Carthage 
recognised  it  as  genuine.  The  Councils  of  Rome, 
Florence,  and  Trent  have  renewed  this  recognition. 
But  according  to  the  sixth  Article  of  the  Anglican 
church  this  book  should  be  rejected  since  doubts 
have  been  entertained  as  to  its  canonicity.  This  rule 
then  of  the  Protestant  church  must  be  rejected. 

2.  The  Protestant  church  in  these  islands  has 
often  notoriously  violated  this  rule  which  she  her 
self  drew  up.  She  has  received  as  Scripture  many 
entire  books,  and  portions  of  others,  whose  authen 
ticity  had  been  long  the  subject  of  grave  debate  in 
the  Church.  Eusebius,  the  historian,  St.  Athanasius, 
and  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen  not  only  doubt  parts  of 
the  Book  of  Esther,  which  are  admitted  by  the 
Anglicans,  but  even  reject  the  whole  of  that  history 
from  their  catalogue.  It  is  well  known  that  of  the 
New  Testament  the  last  chapter  of  St.  Mark,  the 
twenty-second  chapter  of  St.  Luke,  in  which  the 
bloody  sweat  is  portrayed,  the  story  of  the  woman 
taken  in  adultery,  narrated  in  the  eighth  chapter  of 
St.  John,  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  that  of  St. 
James,  the  second  of  St.  Peter,  with  a  part  of  the 
first,  the  second  and  third  of  St.  John,  and  the 
Apocalypse,  have  been  often  the  subject  of  doubt  in 
the  Church.  And  yet  the  Anglican  church  admits 
all  these  as  inspirsd  Scripture.  Still,  with  contra 
diction  in  her  lips  she  asserts  in  one  of  her  Articles 
that  "By  Scripture  is  to  be  understood  those 
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canonical  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  of 
whose  authority  was  never  any  doubt  in  the  Church." 
The  truth  is  that  the  Protestant  Church  of  England 
in  laying  before  her  followers  a  rule,  according  to 
which  they  should  or  should  not,  receive  any  book 
as  Scripture,  either  acted  according  to  caprice 
or  sought  the  most  expedient  mode  of  upholding 
her  novelties  in  doctrine.  She  did  not  respect  the 
teaching  of  ecclesiastical  history  nor  the  decisions 
of  the  ancient  Church.  She  cannot  point  out  a  single 
epoch  in  ancient  history,  or,  much  less,  one  sole 
council  with  which  her  canon  of  Scripture  coincides. 
How  different  is  the  case  with  the  Catholic  Church. 
The  books  which  she  admits  in  the  nineteenth,  are 
those  which  the  third  Council  of  Carthage  admitted 
in  the  fourth  century. 

The  Machabees  are  rejected  by  Protestants  be 
cause  the  second  book*  speaks  of  and  recommends 
prayers  for  the  dead — a  practice  which  was  disagree 
able  to  the  reformers.  They  are  distasteful  also  to 
the  incredulous  in  general  who  are  displeased  to  see 
there  a  family  of  priests  rich  in  heroes  ;  and  to  find 
that  the  Jewish  nation,  whom  they  have  learned  to 
despise,  have  defended  their  liberty  and  their 
religion  with  a  courage  to  which  there  is  scarcely  a 
parallel. 


OBJECTIONS   ANSWERED. 

Against  the  books  of  the  Machabees — the  second 
of  which  is  an  authority  to  prove  that  more  than  a 
century  and  a  half  before  the  birth  of  Christ  it  was 
the  custom  among  the  Jews  to  pray  for  the  dead — 
as  well  as  against  certain  others  of  the  Old  Testa- 

«Ch.  12,  V.  43  &c. 
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ment,  which  they  term  apocryphal,*  Protestants  ad 
vance  the  following  objections: — 

i.  They  assert  that  the  books  that  were  not 
formerly  canonical  could  not  afterwards  become  so, 
as  this  would  need  a  new  inspiration  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  of  which  there  is  no  trace.  But.  they  con 
tinue,  the  books  of  Machabees  were  not  formerly 
canonical  for  they  find  no  place  in  the  canon  of  the 
Jews.  From  these  premises  they  conclude  that  they 
should  not  be  considered  canonical  at  all. 

To  this  objection  we  answer  that  Catholics  deny 
the  whole  of  it.  They  maintain  that  these,  as  well 
as  the  other  books  of  Scripture,  which  were  too  in 
convenient  for  Protestants,  and  in  consequence,  re 
jected  by  them,  have  been  always  canonical  though 
their  canonicity  were  questioned  by  some.  Thus  it 
did  not  happen  that  the  Church  changed  an  unin 
spired  book  into  one  sacred  and  inspired  by  the 
Holy  Ghost;  but  it  did  happen  that  the  Church 
having  investigated  what  tradition  had  to  say  in  the 
matter  and  forming  her  judgment  according  to  it 
pronounced  this  or  that  book  to  be  inspired  or 
apocryphal.  She  needed  no  new  revelation  for  this 
any  more  than  did  the  followers  of  Luther,  when 
they  voted  the  Epistle  of  St.  James  to  be  canonical, 
after  it  was  rejected  with  scorn  by  that  heresiarch. 
She  can  now  form  no  different  judgment  of  any 
book  which  was  formerly  held  to  be  canonical  or 
apocryphal  by  the  principal  churches  and  especially  by 
the  Roman  one,  "  to  which  the  Apostles  Peter  and 
Paul  poured  out  the  whole  doctrine  with  their  blood, 
and  in  which  the  Apostolic  Tradition  has  been 
always  preserved,  and  which  is  the  mother  and 
mistress  of  the  other  churches  of  the  whole  world." 


*  Apocrypha  is  the  term  used  to  designate  those  books  whose  authen 
ticity  as  inspired  writings  is  not  admitted. 
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According  to  this  rule  the  book  of  Pastor  and  the 
Third  and  Fourth  of  Esdras  are  not  numbered 
among  the  sacred  books,  though  they  were  reputed 
to  be  canonical  by  some  of  the  ancients.  In  har 
mony  with  the  same  rule  it  could  happen  that  the 
truth  of  any  book  may  manifest  itself  though  it  may 
have  been  somewhat  hidden  and  obscure  before, 
just  as  happened  with  regard  to  the  fable  of  the 
Millennists  which  became  obsolete,  although  at  one 
time  it  had  been  supported  by  evidence  that  was  not 
to  be  despised. 

The  strong  point  which  our  adversaries  imagine 
they  make  against  us  is  drawn  from  the  fact  that 
these  books  are  not  found  in  the  canon  of  the  Jews. 
This  canon  is  attributed  by  all  but  universal  consent 
to  Esdras.  It  is  evident  that  he  did  not,  and  indeed 
could  not,  enumerate  the  books  of  Machabees  and 
the  others,  which  Protestants  consider  apocryphal; 
for  it  is  certain  that  some,  among  which  are  the 
Machabees,  and  very  probable  that  all  of  them,  were 
not  written  till  after  the  time  of  that  ardent  Israelite. 
Regarding  his  canon,  we  should  understand  what 
Josephus  says,*  that  the  number  of  the  books  of 
Scripture  were  twenty-two,  so  arranged  as  to  corres 
pond  with  the  number  of  letters  in  the  Jewish  alpha 
bet.  We  also  learn  from  St.  Jerome  that  each  book 
was  pointed  out  by  its  numerical  letter.  Then  the 
books  of  Machabees,  like  those  of  Tobias,  Judith, 
and  Ecclesiasticus,  are  not  proto-canonical  but 
deutro-canonical.  Hence,  although,  as  Josephus  re 
marks,  they  may  be  held  in  less  esteem  by  the  Jews, 
either  because  there  may  have  been  formerly,  or  be 
cause  there  may  be  then  a  doubt  entertained  by 
some  as  to  them,  still  they  were  held  to  be  inspired 
by  the  wisest  and  most  learned.  Therefore  do  we 

*  Lib.  i,  contra  Appioncm. 
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find  Josephus  himself,*  when  quoting  this  text  of 
Ecclesiasticus,f  "Better  is  the  iniquity  of  a  man, 
than  a  woman  doing  a  good  turn,"  declaring  that  it 
is  taken  "from  the  law  itself?  In  his  little  book  on 
the  martyrdom  of  the"  seven  Machabees  the  same 
author  observes  :  "  These  things,  which  I  have  found 
in  the  records  of  the  ancients  and  sacred  writings  of 
the  holy  Machabees,  I  have  consecrated  to  posterity 
to  be  read  for  ever." 

Let  us  abstract  altogether  from  the  fact  that  these 
books  were  not  written  when  Esdras  formed  his 
canon,  and  we  can  securely  place  the  authority  of 
the  Apostles  against  that  of  him.  Beyond  all  doubt 
the  Apostles,  who  were  commissioned  by  Jesus 
Christ  to  teach  all  truths  to  the  nations,  were  invested 
with  as  much  authority  as  Esdras  and  the  Jewish 
synagogue.  The  church  of  Christ  has  a  stronger 
claim  to  our  confidence,  and  exhibits  more  cogent 
titles  to  our  obedience  than  the  church  of  Moses  and 
the  Sanhedrim.  Origen  distinguishes  between  the 
authority  of  each  when  he  says  :  "Though  the  church 
of  the  Jews  place  those  books  among  the  apocrypha, 
the  church  of  Christ  teaches  them,  and  honours  them 
as  divine." 

However  there  is  no  real  contradiction  between 
the  Church  and  the  Synagogue.  The  Church 
affirms  the  inspiration  of  the  Machabees  ;  the  Syna 
gogue  did  not  deny  it. 

*  Lib.  2,  contra  Appionem. 

+  Ch.  42,  v.  14.  The  meaning  of  this  text  is  that,  generally  speaking, 
we  should  apprehend  less  danger  to  our  soul  from  the  rudeness  and  injus 
tice  of  men  than  from  the  familiarity  and  flattering  kindness  of  women. 
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Protestants  reject  Tradition*,  and  yet  they  adhere 
to  the  Tradition  of  the  Jews  in  regard  to  the  canon 
of  Scripture.  They  accept  Tradition  as  an  authority 


*  A  great  subject  of  dispute  between  Catholics  and  Protestants  is  Tra 
dition,  or  the  unwritten  Word  ot  God.  It  will  not  be  irrelevant  then  to 
give  a  passing  glance  at  it. 

Tradition  is  a  term  used  to  denote  the  Word  of  God  which  is  not  written 
in' the  canonical  Scripture,  though  it  may  be  found  in  the  acts  of  councils 
and  in  the  writings  of  the  holy  Fathers.  This  distinction  between  the 
written  and  the  unwritten  Word  of  God  has  been  made  by  ecclesiastical 
writers  of  the  greatest  antiquity.  So  far  back  as  the  second  century,  St. 
Irenaeus,*  in  censuring  some  of  the  heretics  of  his  day,  observes  that  they 
agree  neither  with  Scripture  nor  Tradition.  In  his  work  on  "  The  Soldier's 
Crown,"  Tertullian  clearly  distinguishes  between  the  Scripture  and  Tra 
dition  when  he  says,  "  If  you  seek  to  find  a  law  for  this,  you  will  find  no 
Scripture ;  but  Tradition  is  the  authority  which  presents  itself  to  you." 
St.  Cyrianf  showing  that  according  to  Tradition,  mingled  wine  and  water 
should  be  used  at  the  holy  sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  says  :  "  You  should  know 
that  we  have  been  admonished  how,  in  offering  the  chalice  of  the  Lord, 
the  Tradition  of  the  Lord  is  to  be  observed,  so  that  the  chalice  which  we 
offer  in  commemoration  of  Him  should  be  offered  mixed  with  wine."  It  is 
needless,  though  it  would  be  easy,  to  cite  other  testimonies,  almost  with 
out  number,  on  this  point  of  the  distinction  between  the  written  and  un 
written  Word  of  God. 

Tradition  is  said  to  be  the  Word  of  God,  or  a  doctrine,  which  has  not 
been  written ;  not  that  it  has  never  been  committed  to  writing  of  any 
kind,  but  because  it  was  not  penned  or  written  by  the  first  author  or  pro- 
mulgator  of  it.  Wre  have  a  case  to  illustrate  this  in  infant  Baptism.  The 
doctrine  according  to  which  we  baptise  infants  is  an  apostolical  Tradition 
— not  written  by  the  apostles,  for  we  find  no  trace  of  it  in  the  apostolic 
writings,  and  yet  we  discern  it  in  almost  all  the  works  of  the  ancient 
Fathers. 

There  are  three  classes  of  Tradition,  the  divine,  apostolic,  and  ecclesi 
astical.  Let  us  give  a  brief  glance  at  each. 

Divine  Tradition  is  that  which  is  derived  from  the  lips  of  Christ  Himself 
when  teaching  His  apostles,  but  which,  however,  the  sacred  page  does 
not  record.  Of  this  description  is  the  septenary  number,  as  well  as  the 
matter  and  form,  of  the  sacraments.  The  Scripture  gives  us  very  little 
information  on  these  subjects.  Most  of  what  we  know  about  them  comes 
from  Divine  Tradition,  for  no  one  but  Jesus  Christ  himself  could  have 
raised  a  ceremony  to  the  dignity  of  a  sacrament,  or  could  have  determined 
in  particular  the  respective  matter  and  form  of  the  sacraments,  and  still 
we  find  very  little  said  about  these  things  in  the  Scripture.  It  is  to  this 
Divine  Tradition  the  apostle  refers  when  he  observes  to  the  Corinthians, t 
"  For  I  have  received  of  the  Lord  that  which  also  I  delivered  unto  you." 

Apostolical  Tradition,  to  speak  accurately,  is  that  which  was  instituted 
by  the  apostles  under  the  special  assistance  and  inspiration  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  but  which,  however,  is  not  found  in  any  of  their  epistles  or  writings. 
Of  this  class  are  the  inspiration  and  canon  of  Scripture,  the  change  of  the 
observance  of  the  Sabbath  to  Sunday,  the  fast  of  Lent,  Baptism  by  asper 
sion  (for  the  literal  meaning  of  the  word  "  baptise  "  is  to  dip  or  immerse), 
infant  Baptism,  &c.  We  must  attribute  all  these  Traditions  to  the 


*  Lib.  iii.,  c.  2.        t  Lib.  ii.,  Epist.  3.        t  i  Cor.  xi.  23 
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to  determine  what  books  are  divinely  inspired.  Thus 
they  allow  Tradition  to  decide  that  some  books  are 
the  Word  of  God,  whilst  the  moment  after  they  de 
cline  to  listen  to  the  same  Tradition  when  it  declares 
that  there  are  other  books  which  are  likewise  divinely 
inspired.  The  Catholic  is  guilty  of  no  such  contra 
diction.  While  he  refuses  to  give  to  what  is  human 
any  other  assent  than  it  deserves,  he  accepts  divine 
Tradition  as  imperative;  and  with  a  docile  heart, 
under  the  guidance  of  an  infallible  church,  listens  to 
Christ  and  his  Apostles,  who  have  delivered  to  him, 
as  in  truth,  the  Word  of  God,  those  very  books  of 
the  Machabees  which  Protestants  call  apocryphal. 

2.  Protestants   endeavour  to  show   from   internal 
evidence  that  these  books  are  not  genuine.     They 


apostles,  unless  we  wish  to  violate  the  rule  laid  down  by  St.  Augustine,* 
"  That  which  the  church  observes,  and  which  is  not  decreed  by  councils 
but  always  retained,  is  of  apostolic  origin." 

It  sometimes  happens,  however,  that  by  a  mutual  change  of  language, 
divine  Traditions  are  called  apostolic,  and  apostolic,  divine.  Divine 
Traditions  are  then  said  to  be  apostolic,  not  that  they  originated  with  the 
apostles,  but  because  the  church  received  them  through  the  apostles,  to 
whom  they  had  been  directly  and  immediately  announced  from  the  lips  of 
Christ.  On  the  other  hand,  apostolic  Traditions  are  termed  divine,  not 
inasmuch  as  they  proceeded  from  the  apostles,  or  were  ordained  by  them, 
but  because  the  apostles  had  been  moved  by  the  Spirit  of  God  to  promul 
gate  them.  It  is  in  this  sense  it  happens  that  all  the  epistles  of  the 
apostles  are  said  to  be  divine  and  apostolic.  Yet  some  precepts  and 
counsels  which  are  delivered  in  them  are,  to  speak  properly,  divine,  whilst 
some  others  are  as  properly  apostolic.  As  an  instance  of  this  we  may  cite 
the  First  Epistle  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Corinthians,  where  we  find  the  divine 
and  the  apostolic  even  in  the  same  chapter.  The  apostle  says  :t  "  But  to 
them  that  are- married,  not  I  but  the  Z<?r<f  commandeth."  There  is  the 
divine  precept.  Two  verses  further  on  the  apostle  gives  us  the  apostolic 
precept  when  he  says:  "For  to  the  rest  /  speak,  not  the  Lord," which 
implies  that  the  Lord  gave  no  express  precept  or  ordinance  in  the  particu 
lar  point  on  which  he  was  going  to  speak.  In  the  two  verses  the  apostle 
distinguishes  between  divine  and  apostolic  Traditions. 

Finally,  ecclesiastical  Traditions  are  those  ordinances  and  customs  of 
venerable  antiquity  which  were  first  introduced  by  the  clergy,  or  originated 
among  the  people.  By  degrees  they  came  to  be  universally  adopted ;  and 
so,  with  the  tacit  consent  of  the  pastors  of  the  church,  and  especially  of 
the  Roman  Pontiff,  they  acquired  the  force  of  law. 


De  Bap.  contra  Donatist.  Lib.  iv.  c.  24.      t  i  Cor.  vi.  10. 
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think  they  detect  contradictions,  or  false  moral  prin 
ciples  in  them.  This  was  precisely  the  way  in  which 
the  Manicheans  of  old  acted.  These  heretics  ob 
jected  that  many  portions  of  the  Bible  presented 
unbecoming  notions  of  God,  of  His  law,  of  the 
patriarchs,  and  of  the  prescribed  Jewish  ceremonial. 
Protestant  writers  themselves  have  vindicated  the 
Scripture  from  such  aspersions.  While  doing  so, 
however,  they  turn  round  and  raise  objections  against 
those  portions  of  it  which  Catholics  receive  as 
divinely  inspired,  but  which  the  English  church 
numbers  as  apocryphal. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  they  who  are  adverse  to 
receiving  the  Machabees  object  that  the  second 
letter  of  the  Jews  of  Jerusalem  to  those  of  Egypt  is 
written  in  the  name  of  Judas  Machabeus,  who  at  the 
time  was  thirty-six  years  dead.  In  the  ninth  chapter 
and  eighteenth  verse  of  the  first  book  it  is  recorded 
that  Judas  was  slain,  and,  as  we  gather  from  the  same 
chapter,  this  happened  in  the  year  one  hundred  and 
fifty-two  of  the  Grecian  reign,  whilst  in  the  first 
chapter  and  tenth  verse  of  the  second  book  he  is 
found  to  be  alive  in  the  hundred  and  eighty-eighth 
year  of  the  same  reign,  when  with  the  Jewish  people 
and  senate  he  wrote  the  epistle  to  Aristobolus  and 
the  Jews  in  Egypt. 

The  first  answer  we  can  give  to  this  objection  is, 
that  the  name  of  Machabeus  is  not  added  to  that  of 
the  Judas,  whose  name  appears  in  the  second  letter. 
Then  the  writer  of  it  may  have  been  another  Jew 
whose  name  was  Judas.  The  writer  of  this  epistle 
of  "the  year  one  hundred  and  eighty-eight"  may 
have  been  even  Aristobolus,  the  son  of  John 
Hircanus,  who  was  also  called' Judas  as  we  learn 
from  Josephus,*  and  who  was  a  man  held  in  great 
esteem  by  the  Jewish  people  and  of  much  authority 

*  Lib,  xx.  Antiq.  ch.  18. 
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in  their  senate.  There  was  also  another  Judas  of 
whom  Josephus*  speaks  in  the  most  laudatory  terms 
on  account  of  his  wonderful  knowledge  of  future 
events  and  his  great  wisdom.  He  was  known  by  the 
name  of  Judas  Essenus.  He  too  may  have  been  the 
writer  of  the  epistle.  Another  answer  we  can  give 
is  this,  that  if  we  suppose  it  to  have  been  really 
written  by  Judas  Machabeus,  we  can  reconcile  the 
date — "  In  the  year  one  hundred  and  eighty-eight" 
—with  his  death,  which  took  place  years  before,  by 
placing  a  period  or  full-stop  instead  of  a  comma  after 
the  words  "  In  the  year  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
eight."  By  this  means  we  will  connect  the  date  "  In 
the  year  one  hundred  and  eighty-eight  "  with  what 
precedes  it,  and  not  with  what  follows,  in  which  the 
name  of  Judas  is  inscribed.  Thus  we  will  have  two 
epistles,  one  ending  with  the  words,  "In  the  year 
one  hundred  and  eighty-eight,"  and  the  other  begin 
ning  with  the  clause,  "The  people  that  is  at  Jerusa 
lem."  The  Jews  of  Jerusalem  would  have  written 
the  first  in  the  year  one  hundred  and  eighty-eight  to 
the  Jews  of  Egypt.  They  would  have  sent  along 
with  it  the  second,  which  was  written  by  Judas 
Machabeus  before  his  death,  but  only  after  the  lapse 
of  thirty-six  years,  when  peace  had  been  accorded  to 
the  Jews  in  the  timeof  John  Hircanus,  was  despatched 
to  the  Jews  who  dwelt  in  Egypt.  Then  the  date, 
one  hundred  and  eighty-eight,  was  placed  between 
the  two  epistles,  or  rather  at  the  end  of  the  first.  It 
was  quite  usual  to  place  the  date  at  the  end  of  an 
epistle.  The  Greek  copies  are  in  favour  of  this  in 
terpretation,  for  they  place  a  period  (a  full  stop) 
between  the  date  and  the  following  clause,  "The 
people  that  is  at  Jerusalem." 

They  say  if  the  sixth  chapter  and  sixteenth  verse 
of  the  First  be  compared  with  the  eleventh  chapter  of 

*  Lib.  xiii.  ch.  19. 
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the  Second  Book,  the  chronology  is  also  discordant. 
In  the  first  place  the  death  of  King  Antiochus  is 
set  down  at  the  year  one  hundred  and  forty-nine 
of  the  Grecian  era ;  whilst  in  the  second  are  re 
counted  letters  of  his  son,  Antiochus  Eupator, 
written  after  the  death  of  his  father,  which  are  ascribed 
to  the  date  one  hundred  and  forty-eight  of  the  same 
era.  We  shall  find  a  similar  difference  in  the  dates 
if  we  read  the  sixth  chapter  and  twentieth  verse  of 
the  First  Book  beside  the  thirteenth  chapter  and 
first  verse  of  the  Second  Book. 

First  we  answer  this  objection  by  the  observation 
that  if  we  were  to  cavil  at  trifles  of  this  kind  we 
should  never  find  an  end  of  them  in  the  Scripture,  and 
the  Gospel  itself  could  not  stand.  How  many  seeming 
discrepancies  does  not  the  reader  observe  between 
the  Evangelists  in  regard  to  the  Last  Supper,  Death 
and  Resurrection  of  Christ  ?  What  a  diversity  of 
opinion  exists  even  among  the  most  erudite  inter 
preters  as  to  the  chronology  of  the  Old  Testament  ? 
If  we  were  to  trifle  over  every  slight  apparent  dif 
ference  which  appears  in  one  part  of  the  Scripture 
from  another  we  should  do  away  with  divine  re 
velation  altogether. 

Secondly,  a  more  direct  answer  to  the  objection 
is  given  by  denying  that  there  is  any  real  contra 
diction  in  the  cited  texts.  We  should  bear  in  mind 
that  there  were  two  eras  or  computations  of  time, 
one  the  Jewish  and  the  other  the  Grecian.  The 
Jewish  year  began  with  the  month  Nisan,  which  an 
swered  to  the  end  of  March  and  the  beginning  of 
April  with  us.  The  Grecian  or  civil  year  began  with 
the  month  Tisri,  which  answered  a  part  of  our 
September  and  October.  The  ecclesiastical  year 
began  about  six  months  before  the  civil  year.  The 
writer  of  the  First  Book  of  Machabees  followed  the 
Jewish  or  ecclesiastical  calendar;  the  writer  of  the 
Seccnd  Book  followed  the  civil  one.  According  to 
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the  Jewish  calendar  the  year  149  commenced  in  the 
month  Nisan  in  the  spring  time.  According  to  the 
civil  calendar  it  was  still  the  year  148  until  the 
month  Tisri,  in  the  following  autumn,  when  the  year 
149  commenced.  Thus  it  happens  that  the  events, 
which,  according  to  the  writer  of  the  first  book,  took 
place  in  149,  that  is,  after  the  month  Nisan,  are 
ascribed  by  the  writer  of  the  second  book  to  148, 
because  they  occurred  before  the  month  Tisri  when 
the  year  149,  according  to  the  Grecian  or  civil 
calendar,  began.  Something  analogous  to  this 
occurs  in  Ireland  where  we  have  Irish  and  English 
acres  and  miles  according  as  we  survey  them  by  the 
Irish  or  English  perch.  As  the  Irish  mile  and  acre, 
as  well  as  the  English  ones,  are  in  use  in  this  country, 
so  were  the  Jewish  and  Grecian  computations  of 
time  in  use  among  the  Jews. 

They  raise  a  like  objection  when  comparing  the 
sixth  chapter  of  the  First  Book  with  the  eleventh 
chapter  and  thirty-first  and  thirty-third  verses  of  the 
Second.  In  the  first  place  it  is  stated  that  Antiochus 
Eupator  made  peace  with  the  Jews  in  the  year  150 
of  the  Jewish  epoch,  which  year,  as  is  observed  in 
the  forty-ninth  verse,  was  a  sabbatical  one.*  In  the 
second  place  Antiochus  is  said  to  have  made  this 
peace  in  148  which  could  not  be  the  sabbatical  year 
according  to  either  epoch  whether  we  compute  from 
Nisan  or  Tisri. 

There  is  no  difficulty  here  when  we  keep  before 
our  mind  that  Antiochus  Eupator  established  peace 
with  the  Jews  on  two  occasions.  The  first  time  it 
was  through  Lysias  immediately  after  the  death  of 
Antiochus  Epiphanes.  It  is  of  this  peace  mention 
is  made  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  the  Second  Book. 
The  second  occasion  on  which  Eupator  made  peace 

*  In  the  Jewish  economy  every  seventh  year  was  a  sabbatical  year. 
In  it  the  Israelites  were  commanded  to  leave  their  vineyards  and  fields 
rest,  or  remain  without  tillage. 
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with  the  Jews  was  when  having  been  defeated  by 
Judas  he  was  obliged  to  turn  his  arms  against  Philip. 
It  is  of  this  peace  there  is  question  in  the  sixth 
chapter  of  the  First  Book  and  in  the  thirteenth 
chapter  of  the  Second. 

They  object  that  in  the  fifty-second  verse  of  the 
fourth  chapter  of  the  First  Book  the  cleansing  of  the 
temple  was  performed  by  Judas  Machabeus  on  the 
five  and  twentieth  day  of  the  ninth  month  of  the 
year  148,  which  was  before  the  death  of  the  king 
Antiochus,  and  yet  in  the  tenth  chapter  of  the  Second 
Book  this  cleansing  is  referred  to  the  time  subse 
quent  to  his  death. 

It  is  sufficient  to  observe  in  answer  to  this  ob 
jection  that  the  writer  in  the  Second  Book  does  not 
say  that  the  cleansing  of  the  temple  was  performed 
after  the  death  of  Antiochus.  Although  he  gives  a 
brief  sketch  of  the  circumstances  attending  the  death 
of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  and  then  goes  on  to  speak 
of  the  cleansing  of  the  temple,  he  does  not  say  that 
this  was  carried  out  after  the  death  of  that  ruthless 
tyrant  and  persecutor  of  the  Jewish  race.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  Scripture,  in  narrating  events,  does 
not  always  follow  the  order  in  which  they  occurred. 
This  happens  in  the  present  instance. 

The  incredulous  insist  on  a  greater  difficulty  which 
they  have  unearthed,  and  pretend  to  be  convincing. 
The  two  books,  they  say,  are  at  variance  with  regard 
10  the  death  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  It  is  related 
in  the  sixth  chapter  of  the  First  Book  that  having 
been  repulsed  from  the  Persian  city  of  Elymais  he 
came  to  Babylon  and  died  there  of  a  broken  heart 
on  hearing  of  the  destruction  of  his  army  in  Judea. 
"  He  was  struck  with  fear,"  the  sacred  text  says, 
"and  fell  sick  for  grief,"  and  he  perished  "  with 
great  grief  in  a  strange  land."  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  Second  Book  he  is 
said  to  have  been  stoned  to  death  in  the  temple  of 
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Nanea  (a  Persian  goddess  taken  by  some  for  Diana, 
by  others  for  Venus)  which  was  in  Persia :  "  He 
fell  in  the  temple  of  Nanea."  A  little  farther  on  in 
the  sixteenth  verse  it  is  detailed  how  when  Antiochus 
entered  the  temple  "  they  cast  stones  and  slew  the 
leader  and  them  that  were  with  him,  and  hewed  them 
to  pieces,  and  cutting  off  their  heads  they  threw  them 
forth."  These  statements  cannot  be  reconciled  with 
each  other.  Antiochus  could  not  have  died  in  dif 
ferent  places.  The  writer  of  one  book  contradicts 
the  writer  of  the  other.  Furthermore,  even  the 
writer  of  the  Second  Book  contradicts  himself.  As 
we  have  just  seen,  he  states  that  Antiochus,  with  his 
followers,  was  cut  in  pieces  in  the  temple  of  Nanea. 
Nevertheless,  in  the  ninth  chapter,  unmindful  or  re 
gardless  of  what  he  had  written  before,  he  relates 
that  -Antiochus  was  shamefully  driven  out  of 
Persepolis  (otherwise  called  Elymais),  and  put  to 
flight,  and  then  learning,  when  near  Ecbatana,  the 
defeat  of  his  army  in  Judea,  he  was  moved  to  anger 
against  the  Jews;  ascended  his  chariot  to  proceed 
against  them;  fell  from  it,  and  died  soon  after. 
Now  it  could  not  be  that  the  king  died  in  two  dif 
ferent  places.  He  could  not  have  died  in  the  temple 
of  Nanea,  in  Persia,  and  *'  in  the  mountains  about 
Ecbatana,"  which  was  the  metropolis  of  Media. 

The  incredulous  have  relied  very  much  on  the 
above-quoted  passages  as  offering  sufficient  reason 
to  upset  the  authority  of  the  Machabees.  But  in 
this  they  deceive  themselves,  for  there  is  no  contra 
diction  in  these  texts.  These  can  be  easily  recon 
ciled.  Antiochus,  on  attempting  to  plunder  the 
temple  of  Nanea  in  Persepolis,  or  as  it  was  likewise 
called,  Elymais,  was  repulsed  by  the  inhabitants  of 
that  city,  but  escaped  with  his  life.  Then  seeking 
safety  he  turned  towards  Media.  It  was  in  this 
country,  and,  as  the  sacred  text  says,  "about 
Ecbatana,"  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  modern 
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Casbisa,  that  he  heard  of  the  defeat  of  his  generals, 
Nicanor  and  Timotheus,  and  the  ruin  and  slaughter 
of  his  army  in  Judea.  On  receiving  this  disagree 
able  news  he  got  into  a  rage,  meditated  revenge 
against  the  Jews,  and  instantly  mounting  his  chariot 
to  go  to  slaughter  them  in  turn,  he  fell  from  it;  the 
anger  of  God  overtook  him  :  worms  swarmed  out  of 
his  body,  his  flesh  fell  off,  and  he  met  with  a  miser 
able  death.  The  sacred  writer  expresses  it  thus ; 
"  Then  swelling  with  anger  .  .  .  without  stop 
ping  in  his  journey,  the  judgment  of  heaven  urging 
him  forward  ...  it  happened  as  he  was  going 
with  violence  that  he  fell  from  his  chariot."  This 
wicked  king  died  soon  after. 

They  press  their  objection  still  further  against  us, 
and  say,  that  if  Antiochus  were  stoned  and  "  hewed 
in  pieces"  in  the  temple  of  Nanea,  he  could  neither 
return  to  Persepolis,  in  which  stood  the  temple,  nor 
hasten  towards  Judea.  Yet  in  the  first  chapter  of 
the  Second  Book  Antiochus  is  said  to  have  lost  his 
life  in  that  temple.  In  the  thirteenth  verse  we  read 
as  follows:  •'  When  the  leader  (Antiochus)  himself 
was  in  Persia  ...  he  fell  in  the  temple  of  Nanea, 
being  deceived  by  the  counsel  of  the  priests  of 
Nanea."  The  sixteenth  verse  says:  "  When  Antio 
chus  was  come  in  :  and  opening  a  secret  entrance 
of  the  temple,  they  cast  stones  and  slew  the  leader, 
and  them  that  were  with  him,  and  hewed  them  in 
pieces." 

The  first  answer  to  be  given  to  this  is,  that  what 
is  said  in  these  verses  is  to  be  understood  in  a  moral 
sense  as  including  all  those  who  entered  the  temple, 
with,  however,  a  few  exceptions.  Thus  nearly  all 
who  entered  the  temple  were  overwhelmed  with 
stones  and  lost  their  lives.  Among  the  few  who 
escaped,  however,  was  Antiochus.  It  is  no  obstacle 
to  this  interpretation,  that  the  sacred  text  says  he 
fell  in  the  temple.  It  is  not  unusual  with  the 
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Scripture  to  say  that  one  Jell,  not  only  when  he  has 
perished  but  even  when  he  has  been  routed  and 
vanquished.  In  the  fourteenth  chapter  and  tenth 
verse  of  Genesis  it  is  said  that  "  The  king  of  Sodom 
and  the  king  of  Gomorrha/*//  there."  Still  a  little 
farther  on,  in  the  seventeenth  verse,  it  is  stated  that 
"The  king  of  Sodom  went  out  to  meet  him"  (Abraham). 
This  shows  he  had  not  lost  his  life  when  the  Scripture 
said  of  him  that  \iefell  there.  Such  is  the  answer  to 
the  objection,  given  by  such  writers  as  Natalis 
Alexander  and  Estius,  to  pass  over  so  many  others. 

Another  answer  is  supplied  by  others  who  hold 
that  the  Antiochus  who  fell  in  the  temple  of  Nanea 
was  not  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  but  Antiochus  the  son 
of  Demetrius,  who,  as  we  read  in  the  fifteenth 
chapter  of  the  first  book,  though  at  first  friendly  to 
wards  the  Jews  afterwards  broke  his  covenant  with 
them,  and  "was  exceeding  angry,"  and  made  war 
upon  them. 

There  is  another  and  a  very  simple  way  of  getting 
over  the  difficulty.  It  is  this:  that  it  is  not  the  in 
spired  writer,  the  author  of  the  first  chapter  of  the 
Second  Book,  but  the  Jews  of  Jerusalem  who  speak 
and  deliver  their  sentiment  in  the  letter  which  they 
wrote  to  their  brethren  in  Egypt.  There  is  a  parallel 
case  in  the  discourse  of  Judith  to  Holofernes.  The 
language  attributed  to  her  in  sacred  writ  was  really 
addressed  to  Holofernes,  but  it  does  not  follow  that 
it  is  on  that  account  the  language  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
The  same  is  the  case  with  the  present  letter  which 
was  written  immediately  after  the  cleansing  or  puri 
fication  of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem.  Hence  it  was 
written  as  soon  as  the  first  tidings  of  the  death  of 
Antiochus  had  reached  Judea.  By  the  report  they 
received  the  Jews  were  misinformed  as  to  the  real 
circumstances  of  his  death.  It  was  bruited  that  he 
had  been  slain  in  the  temple  of  Nanea  at  Elymais. 
In  a  short  time  the  true  circumstances  of  his  death 
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became  known.  It  was  then  ascertained  that  he  had 
escaped  from  that  city  and  had  been  obliged  to  fly 
for  his  life  ;  that  he  had  fallen  sick  at  Ecbatana  or 
somewhere  else  among  the  mountains  near  it,  and 
that  he  had  died  there.  Now  all  these  circumstances 
were  well  known  to  the  author  of  the  Second  Book 
of  Machabees,  for  he  has  left  them  written  with  his 
pen.  Still  as  he  wished  to  give  a  faithful  copy  of 
the  letter  of  the  Jews,  as  it  was,  he  did  not  like  to 
change  their  account  of  the  death  of  Antiochus. 
This  he  reserved  for  a  future  page  of  his  history 
where  he  gives  us  a  more  exact  account  of  the  unhappy 
death  of  that  monarch.  What  does  all  this  prove  ? 
It  proves  not  the  unscrupulousness  or  ignorance,  but 
rather  the  scrupulous  fidelity  of  the  historian. 

Perhaps  we  may  observe  in  passing  that  the  cruel 
persecution  practised  by  Antiochus  on  the  Jews  was 
foretold  by  the  prophet  Daniel  more  than  two  centuries 
before.  This  prediction  has  been  so  literally  and 
clearly  verified  that  the  faithless  have  been  forced 
to  say  that  the  prophecies  of  Daniel  were  not  written 
till  after  the  reign  of  Antiochus.  The  rationalist 
and  the  infidel,  however,  can  never  upset  the  incon 
testable  arguments  by  which  the  date  of  the  book  of 
Daniel  is  proved  beyond  the  shadow  of  doubt. 

Another  objection  raised  against  this  history  of 
the  Machabees  is  that  it  contains  some  things  that 
are  opposed  to  the  moral  law.  ist.  It  would  follow 
from  it  that  we  should  pray  for  those  who  die  in 
mortal  sin.  2nd.  It  praises  the  act  of  Razias  in 
committing  suicide,  whose  example  as  we  learn  from 
St.  Augustine*  was  availed  of  by  the  Donatists  and 
other  heretics  to  excuse  their  homicides. 

We  answer  by  denying  that  it  contains  anything 
opposed  to  the  moral  law,  at  least  in  the  sense  of 
approving  or  applauding  it.  The  Jews  who  fell  on 

*  Lib.  i.  Contra  Gauclontium,  cap.  31. 
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the  occasion*  to  which  reference  is  made,  under 
whose  coats  were  found  the  prohibited  donaries  of 
the  idols  of  Jamnia,  were  either  not  guilty  of  mortal 
sin,  or  if  they  were,  they  repented  for  it  before 
drawing  their  last  breath.  They  may  be  excused 
from  mortal  sin  through  ignorance  of  the  law  which 
forbade  them  the  donaries  of  idols,  although  this 
ignorance  may  have  been  attended  by  some  negli 
gence,  not  however  grave,  or  through  a  certain 
cupidity  of  enriching  themselves  which  may  be  no 
more  than  a  venial  sin.  But  if  they  knew  the  law 
prohibiting  donaries  and  were  consequently  guilty 
of  mortal  sin,  they  may  have  repented  for  this  at  the 
last  moment  when  they  felt  the  avenging  hand  of 
God  upon  them.  It  would  be  a  pious  thing  of  Judas 
Machabeus  to  presume  on  their  repentance  and  to 
have  sacrifice  offered  up  for  their  souls. 

As  to  the  second  point  regarding  the  conduct  of 
Razias  in  depriving  himself  of  life,  authorities  differ 
in  opinion.  St.  Augustine,  St.  Thomas,  Estius, 
Natalis  Alexander,  and  many  others,  condemn  the 
act  of  Razias  as  immoral.  St.  Augustinef  in  particu 
lar  says  of  it;  "Although  the  man  himself  may  be 
praised  in  the  Book  of  Machabees,  his  act  (in  com 
mitting  suicide),  however,  is  related,  not  praised,  and 
to  be  condemned  (Judicandum)  rather  than  imitated. 
...  It  is  written  that  he  wished  to  die  nobly  and 
manfully,  but  whether  was  it  therefore  wisely  ?  .  .  . 


*  "  They  found  under  the  coats  of  the  slain  some  of  the  donaries  of  the 
idols  of  Jamnia,  which  the  law  forbiddeth  to  the  Jews  :  so  that  all  plainly 
saw  that  for  this  cause  they  were  slain."  n.  Mach.  xii.  40.  The  donarifs 
were  the  votive  offerings  that  were  made  to  the  idols  and  hung  up  in  their 
temples.  The  Jews  who  were  slain  had  taken  away  some  of  these  donaries 
when  they  burnt  the  port  of  Jamnia.  But  this  was  contrary  to  the  pro 
hibition  of  the  law,  for  it  is  expressly  said  in  Deuteronomy :  "  Their 
graven  things  thou  shalt  burn  with  fire :  thou  shalt  not  covet  the  silver 
and  gold  of  which  they  are  made,  neither  shalt  thou  take  to  thee  anything 
thereof,  lest  thou  offend,  because  it  is  an  abomination  to  the  Lord  thy 
God."  VII.  25. 

t  Epist.  204,  or  61  ad  Dulcitium. 
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These  (to  die  nobly  and  manfully)  are  great  things  ; 
however  they  are  not  good.  For  all  that  is  great  is 
not  good,  since  there  are  even  evil  things  that  are 
great.  God  said,  'Thou  shalt  not  kill  the  innocent 
and  the  just.'  If,  therefore,  this  man  was  not  innocent, 
why  is  he  held  up  to  us  for  imitation  ?  But  if  he  was 
innocent  and  just,  why  is  the  slayer  of  the  innocent 
and  just,  that  is,  of  Razias  himself,  thought  to  be 
moreover  worthy  of  praise  ?  "  You  will  observe  that 
this  great  doctor  says  that  Razias  is  "  not  praised"  in 
the  Book  of  Machabees,  and  that  he  is  "  to  be  con 
demned  rather  than  imitated."  Hence  evidently  he 
is  of  the  same  opinion  as  those  who  condemn  the 
act  of  Razias  as  suicidal.  Though  the  Book  of 
Machabees  may  seem  to  approve  of  self-destruction, 
the  inspired  author  of  that  book  did  not  intend  to  laud 
the  deed  of  Razias,  who  struck  himself  with  his 
sword,  precipitated  himself  from  the  wall  of  his 
house,  and  tore  out  his  own  intestines,  that  he  should 
not  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  wicked  and  suffer 
abuses  unbecoming  his  noble  birth.  The  author  in 
tended  only  to  relate  the  fact  as  it  happened  and  to 
note  the  opinion  of  the  people,  who  in  their  way  of 
thinking  considered  that  this  noble  Israelite  had 
acted  with  manly  courage  and  devoted  patriotism. 

There  are  some  who,  although  they  look  on  the 
act  of  Razias  as  sinful  in  itself,  excuse  him  from 
formal  or  imputable  sin  by  reason  of  his  inculpable 
ignorance.  They  think  that  he  acted  bona  fide,  be 
lieving  that  it  was  lawful  for  him  under  the  circum 
stances  to  take  away  his  own  life. 

There  are  others  who  applaud  his  deed,  because 
they  are  of  opinion  that  he  acted  under  the  special 
inspiration  ol  heaven.  This  inspiration  is  certain  in 
the  case  of  Samson,  who,  when  he  was  brought  to 
make  sport  for  the  Philistine  lords,  seized  two  pillars 
of  the  temple  of  Dagon  as  if  to  sustain  himself,  and 
pulled  down  the  building,  burying  himself  and  three 
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thousand  Philistines  in  the  ruins.  St.  Augustine* 
himself  acknowledges  that  some  virgins  "who,  to 
avoid  the  enemies  of  their  chastity,  cast  themselves 
into  the  river  or  the  fire,"  acted  thus  through  divine 
impulse  or  inspiration.  They  who  hold  the  same  in 
the  case  of  Razias  are  influenced  by  the  following 
reasons: — i.  The  sacred  Scripture  seems  to  praise, 
and  even  to  applaud  his  act.  The  Book  of  Judges 
does  not  pass  such  eulogy  on  Samson,  whose  action 
no  one  attributes  to  any  other  influence  than  that  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  as  the  author  of  the  Machabees  be 
stows  on  Razias.  He  is  said  to  have  died  nobly  and 
manfully  ;  but  there  would  be  nothing  noble  or  manly 
in  his  conduct  unless  he  were  moved  by  the  divine 
Spirit.  For  not  only  Augustine  and  Lactantius  and 
all  Christian  writers  of  any  note,  but  even  pagan 
authors  such  as  Aristotle,  Euripides,  and  Virgil,  con 
sider  suicide  as  a  sign,  not  of  a  noble  or  manly,  but 
of  a  weak  and  pusillanimous  mind.  2.  They  who 
follow  St.  Augustine  think  that  when  it  is  said  Razias 
died  nobly  and  manfully,  he  is  so  praised,  not  accord 
ing  to  the  mind  of  the  inspired  writer,  but  according 
to  the  estimation  of  the  people  or  of  Razias  himself. 
But  they  who  hold  that  this  man  was  inspired  by 
God  to  act  as  he  did,  say  that  the  construction  of 
the  text  is  adverse  to  the  opinion  of  St.  Augustine 
and  those  who  follow  him,  and  in  favour  of  their 
own.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  wording  of  the 
text  would  induce  one  to  agree  with  this  assertion. 
3.  The  good  and  holy  life  of  Razias  is  another  reason 
to  show  that  he  was  inspired  from  above  to  turn  his 
sword  upon  himself.  He  was  a  man  of  remarkable 
virtue  and  of  great  repute,  "  of  good  report,  who,  for 
his  affection,  was  called  the  father  of  the  Jews." 
The  sacred  writer  continues  his  encomium  on  him 
thus:  "This  man  for  a  long  lime  had  held  fast  his 

*  2  Lib.  T,  de  Civit.  Dei,  cap.  21  and  25. 
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purpose  of  keeping  himself  pure  in  the  Jews'  religion, 
and  was  ready  to  expose  his  body  and  life  that  he 
might  persevere  therein."  One  would  be  inclined  to 
believe  that  such  a  worthy  and  pious  man  would  not 
lay  deadly  hands  upon  himself  unless  he  were  in 
spired  by  Providence  so  to  do.  4.  They  who  are  of 
this  opinion  say  that  the  pious  intention  of  Raziasin 
this  deed  would  lead  us  to  believe  that  he  was  im 
pelled  to  it  by  God.  His  intention  was,  not "  to  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  wicked."  He  was  afraid  lest 
by  blandishment,  deception,  threat,  or  torment  he 
may  be  induced  to  do  or  say  anything  opposed  to 
God  or  to  the  good  of  the  people.  5.  Finally,  the 
pious  prayer  which  he  uttered  with  his  dying  breath 
favours  the  presumption  that  he  was  actuated  by  the 
inspiration  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  He  died  "calling 
upon  the  Lord  of  life  and  spirit  to  restore  'his  bowels ' 
to  him  again,"  and  thus  proclaiming  his  faith  in  the 
future  resurrection  of  the  body. 

Thus  far  the  diverse  construction  put  upon  the 
conduct  of  Razias  by  the  various  authorities  who 
have  written  on  or  alluded  to  the  subject.  In  such 
diversity  of  opinion  it  is  not  easy,  nay,  it  is  impos 
sible  to  arrive  at  a  certain  judgment  as  to  the  lawful 
ness  or  unlawfulness  of  the  deed.  Calmet,  the  learned 
French  Benedictine — a  great  authority  in  interpreting 
the  sacred  Scripture — says  that  he  adheres  to  the 
opinion  of  SS.  Augustine  and  Thomas  ;  and  while  he 
would  not  entirely  dare  to  condemn  Razias,  he  would 
neither  dare  to  vindicate  him. 

They  also  advance  against  the  authority  of  this 
history  that  it  is  uncertain  who  the  author  of  it  was. 
Even  they  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  primary  author 
of  the  second  book  was  a  pagan,  for  it  seems  to  be 
an  epitome  of  five  books  that  were  written  by  a 
Cyrenean  whose  name  was  Jason.  This  person,  ac 
cording  to  them,  must  be  a  Gentile,  for  his  country, 
Cyrene,  where  no  Jews  dwelt,  would  indicate  that. 
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To  this  objection  we  say  that  we  have  already 
granted  that  it  is  not  certain  who  was  the  author  of 
the  history.  But  this  should  raise  no  more  objection 
to  its  authority  than  the  uncertainty  as  to  who  were 
the  authors  of  the  books  of  Judith,  Esther,  and  Job, 
raises  against  their  authority.  In  the  Scripture  we 
do  not  attend  to  the  identification  of  the  writer  or  to 
his  dignity ;  we  attend  to  the  divine  assistance  and 
the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  It  is  this  assist- 
ance  and  this  inspiration  that  moved  those  whom 
God  chose  as  amanuensas  to  write  whatsoever  he 
wished.  But  to  find  fault  with  the  books  of  Macha- 
bees  because  they  may  contain  some  things  that  were 
taken  from  profane  works,  would  be  to  find  fault 
with  many  parts  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
which  contain  citations  from  Gentile  writers.  Hence 
does  St.  Jerome  ask*  :  "Who  does  not  know  that 
both  in  Moses  and  the  volumes  of  the  prophets  some 
things  have  been  taken  from  the  books  of  Gentiles  ?  " 
He  proceeds  :  *'  But  even  Paul  the  Apostle  has  used 
a  short  verse  of  the  poet  Epimenides  in  writing  to 
Titus:  'The  Cretians  are  always  liars, 'f  &c.  In 
another  epistle  also  he  lays  down  a  senary  of  Menan- 
der  :  '  For  evil  conversations  corrupt  good  manners,'  J 
and  disputing  among  the  Athenians  in  the  Court  of 
Mars  he  calls  Aratus  as  a  witness :  '  For  we  are  also 
his  offspring.' "§  It  is  not  against  the  authority  of 
the  Machabees  any  more  than  other  books  of  Scrip 
ture  that  they  may  contain  some  things  which  were 
taken  from  profane  authors;  for  a  profane  author 
could  write  some  things  which  were  true,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost  could  impress  on  these  the  seal  of  His 
authority.  Apart  from  this  it  may  be  observed,  that 
although  Jason  may  be  a  native  or  an  inhabitant  of 
Cyrene,  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  was  a  Gentile 

*  Epist.  ad  Magnum.        t  "  Cretenses  semper  mendaces." 

t  "  Corrumpunt  enim  bonos  mores  colloquia  prava." 

5  •'  Ipsius  enim  et  genus  sumus." 
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and  not  a  Jew.  In  fact,  so  far  from  there  being  any 
evidence  in  that  direction,  the  presumption  is  alto 
gether  in  favour  of  his  being  a  Jew.  What  interest 
could  a  Gentile,  who  was  naturally  hostile  to  the 
Jews,  have  in  writing  five  volumes  in  praise  of  their 
heroic  deeds  ?  Besides  this  it  is  noted  that  there 
were  many  cities  called  Cyrene.  There  was  a  Gyrene 
in  the  island  of  Cyprus  and  another  in  Lybia.  It  is 
very  likely  that  Jason,  who  described  the  heroism 
and  bravery  of  the  Machabees — from  whose  account 
of  them  some  things  in  the  Second  Book  seem  to  be 
taken— was  from  the  Cyrene  in  Lybia.  The  Jews 
had  a  greater  facility  of  travelling  to  this  Cyrene 
than  to  the  other,  and  had  vastly  more  intercourse 
with  it.  Hence  it  is  that  we  read*  that  on  the  sacred 
day  of  Pentecost,  when  the  Holy  Ghost  was  seen  to 
descend  upon  the  Apostles,  among  the  witnesses  of 
His  miraculous  effects  on  them — witnesses  compris 
ing  representatives  "  of  every  nation  under  heaven  " 
— were  some  persons  from  "  the  parts  of  Lybia, 
about  Cyrene"  During  the  heartless  persecution  to 
which  they  were  subjected  by  the  cruel  Antiochus, 
many  of  the  Jews  were  carried  off  to  Lybia.  Jason 
may  be  sprung  from  one  of  these,  whose  place  of 
exile  was  in  the  vicinity  of,  or,  as  Holy  Writ  has  it, 
"  about "  Cyrene. 

Another  objection  they  raise  is  that  the  history  of 
the  Machabees  disagrees  with  all  the  histories  of  the 
Greeks.  In  the  first  chapter  and  seventh  verse  of 
the  First  Book  it  is  said  that  Alexander  "  called  his 
servants  the  nobles  that  were  brought  up  with  him 
from  his  youth;  and  he  divided  his  kingdom  among 
them  while  he  was  yet  alive"  Yet  Q.  Curtius,  Dio- 
dorus  Siculus,  and  Justinus  tell  us  that  it  was  after 
his  death  that  his  kingdom  was  divided. 
This  objection  can  be  easily  answered.  There  is 

*  The  Acts  of  the  Aposths,  c,  ii. 
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no  difficulty  in  reconciling  the  sacred  writers  with 
the  profane  ones.  For  this  object  it  is  enough  that 
Alexander  before  his  death  may  have  given  to  his 
favourite  captain,  Perdiccas — to  whom  when  dying 
he  left  his  ring  as  a  symbol  of  supreme  authority — 
the  power  to  make  a  partition  of  his  kingdom.  What 
Perdiccas  did  after  his  death  by  his  authority  may  be 
said,  with  due  regard  to  truth,  to  have  been  done  by 
himself,  since  it  was  done  in  virtue  of  the  authority 
which  he  bequeathed.  Or  there  is  another  way  of 
reconciling  the  two  statements.  It  is  this,  to  say 
that  Alexander  when  near  death  made  a  testament, 
in  which  he  divided  his  kingdom,  leaving  certain 
provinces  to  each  of  his  nobles.  Though  this  testa 
ment  was  only  opened  after  his  death,  still  because 
the  division  of  the  provinces  was  made  by  his  supreme 
will,  this  may  be  said  to  have  been  done  while  he 
was  alive.  Q.  Curtius,  who  flourished  under  the 
Emperor  Vespasian,  and  wrote  by  far  the  best  history 
of  Alexander,  to  be  sure  says  that  "the  report "  of  such 
a  "  testament  was  false."  But  on  the  other  hand 
Diodorus  Siculus,*  a  Sicilian  and  historian  in  the 
time  of  Julius  Ceesar,  writes  that  Alexander  had  left 
at  Rhodes,  which  "city  he  esteemed  beyond  others, 
the  testament  of  all  his  kingdom."  Josephus  Gorio- 
nides  also  tells  us  that  he  made  a  testament,  in 
which  he  disposed  of  his  kingdom.  In  either  of  these 
two  ways  we  can  reconcile  Holy  Writ  with  the  state 
ment  that  the  partition  of  Alexander's  kingdom  was 
made  after  his  death.  But  if  this  mode  of  reconcil 
ing  them  does  not  please  some  one,  and  if  the  ques 
tion  lies  between  the  veracity  of  sacred  or  profane 
history,  we  must  follow  the  sacred  historian,  and 
cast  overboard  the  profane  ones.  The  historian  in 
spired  by  God  is,  beyond  comparison,  a  greater 
authority  than  historians  who  were  left  to  merely 

*  Lib.  xx.  Bibliothecce. 
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human  aids.  Apart  from  this,  which  outweighs 
every  other  argument,  we  have  to  observe  that  the 
writer  of  Machabees  was  nearer  in  time  and  locality 
to  the  death  of  Alexander  and  the  partition  of  his 
empire  than  a  Gorionides,  a  Diodorus,  or  a  Curtius. 
His  time  was  a  couple  of  centuries,  or  near  it,  before 
theirs.  He  lived  in  Judea,  near  the  scene  of  the 
event  which  he  relates,  whilst  they  lived  in  the  west, 
at  a  great  distance  from  it. 

They  pursue  their  attack  on  the  sacred  books. 
They  say  that  in  the  same  First  Book,  first  chapter 
and  eleventh  verse,  it  is  stated  that  Antiochus,  sur- 
named  Epiphanes,  or  the  illustrious,  who  was  son  of 
Antiochus  the  Great,  reigned  "in  the  year  137  of  the 
reign  of  the  Greeks."  Yet  Eusebius,  the  celebrated 
historian,  relates  that  he  reigned  in  the  year  153. 
And  in  reality  there  were  153  years  from  the  founda 
tion  of  the  empire  of  the  Greeks  to  the  commence 
ment  of  the  reign  of  Antiochus. 

Bellarmine  and  others  answer  this  by  observing 
that  the  sacred  writ  in  the  objected  text  computes 
the  reign  of  the  Greeks  from  Seleucus  Nicanor,  who 
did  not  commence  to  reign  in  Syria  till  eleven  years 
after  the  death  of  Alexander.  Thus,  from  Seleucus 
Nicanor  to  Antiochus  Epiphanes  we  have  exactly  137 
years.  If  we  add  to  this  computation  the  five  years 
during  which  Alexander,  having  overthrown  the 
Persian  monarchy  reigned  over  all  Greece,  and  the 
eleven  years  from  the  death  of  Alexander  to  the  reign 
of  Seleucus  Nicanor — that  is,  sixteen  years  in  all — 
we  will  have  153,  the  number  of  years  named  by 
Eusebius,  who  computed  them  from  the  time  that 
Alexander  commenced  to  reign  over  all  Greece ; 
whereas  the  sacred  historian  computed  them  from 
the  reign  of  Seleucus  Nicanor. 

They  insist  on  another  difficulty,  which  they 
consider  of  great  moment,  and  which  they  think  they 
detect  in  the  same  first  chapter  (from  which  they 
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are  so  fond  of  raising  arguments  that  rcay  favour  their 
view),  as  well  as  in  the  sixth.  It  is  this,  that  Alex 
ander  is  said  to  have  reigned  first  in  Greece,  notwith 
standing  that,  as  we  read  in  Grecian  history,  many 
kings  reigned  before  him  in  that  country. 

The  answer  given  to  this  objection  is  that  Alex 
ander  the  Great,  though  not  the  first  king  who  ruled 
in  Greece,  was  the  first  king,  or  monarch,  who  ruled 
in  all,  or  almost  all,  Greece.  He  conquered  many 
of  the  Greeks,  and  became  the  founder  of  the 
Grecian  monarchy.  Thus  he  was  the  first  who  ruled 
in  Greece,  not  because  there  were  no  kings  in  that 
country  before  him,  but  because  he  was  the  first  who 
ruled  in  all,  or  nearly  all  Greece.  Or,  we  can  say, 
wilh  Grotius,  that  he  was  the  first  who  ruled  in  Syria 
and  Egypt,  which,  united,  were  called  the  kingdom 
of  the  Greeks,  at  the  time  the  first  book  of  Machabees 
was  written.  There  is  another  answer,  which  is  sug 
gested  by  the  clause  in  the  text,  "  coming  out  of 
the  land  of  Cethim."  He  was  the  first  monarch 
who,  coming  out  of  the  land  of  Cethim,  ruled  in 
Greece.  In  different  words,  he  was  the  first  king 
who  came  out  of  the  land  of  Cethim,  and  ruled  in 
Greece.  When  he  is  said  to  be  the  first  to  come 
out  of  the  land  of  Cethim,  it  does  not  follow,  nor  is 
it  necessary  in  regard  to  truth,  that  other  rulers 
should  come  out  of  that  country  after  him.  Accord 
ing  to  the  style  of  the  Scripture,  first  refers  to  ances 
tors  and  not  to  successors  ;  that  is,  a  person  is  said  to 
be  first  who  has  no  ancestors— no  persons  that  went 
before  him,  although  he  may  not  have  any  succes 
sors,  any  persons  to  follow  him,  either.  We  have 
many  instances  of  this.  Thus  in  St.  Matthew*  it  is  said 
of  the  ever  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  that  "she  brought 
forth  heryf/'-y/  born  son."  St.  Jerome  proves  by  nu 
merous  examples  that  this  expression  of  the  Evan- 

*Ch.i.  v.  25. 
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gelist  wasamodeof  speaking  usual  with  the  Hebrews, 
denoting  only  what  is  done,  or  takes  place,  and 
having  no  reference  to  the  future,  or  what  may  come 
after.  This  saint,  renowned  in  all  time  for  his  bibli 
cal  knowledge,  shows  by  examples  taken  from  Scrip 
ture,  that  even  an  only  son,  or  only  begotten  one,  was 
called  first  begotten,  or  first  born.  According  to  the 
Mosaic  law  the  first-born  males  were  to  be  consecrated 
to  God,  or  deputed  to  act  the  part  of  minister  in 
^Divine  worship  :  "  Sanctify  unto  me  every  first  born 
that  openeth  the  womb  amongthechildren  of  Israel."* 
But  in  the  law  an  only  son  would  be  a.  first  born,  and 
as  such  should  be  consecrated  to  God.  The  Scrip 
ture  then,  as  we  see  in  this  instance,  means  by  a 
first  born,  one  who  is  an  only  son,  as  well  as  the 
senior  of  two  or  more  brothers.  Again,  it  is  saidf 
that  "  the  Lord  slew  every  first  born  in  the  land  of 
Egypt."  In  this  passage  by firstborn  we  are  to  under 
stand  also  only  born  sons.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
there  were  many  families  in  all  Egypt  in  which  there 
were  only  sons  ;  and  these  were  slain,  and,  conse 
quently,  included  in  the  term  first  born.  That  only 
sons  fell  by  the  hand  of  the  destroying  angel  is  ap 
parent  from  the  verse  which  immediately  follows  that 
just  quoted,  where  it  is  said  that  every  house  had  one 
dead.  From  these  passages,  in  which  we  have  a 
similar  word,  it  is  evident  that  if  we  takeyfrj/  in  con 
nection  with  the  coming  of  Alexander  out  of  the  land  of 
Cethim,  we  should  not  infer  that,  according  to  Scrip 
tural  usage,  others  should  follow  him  out  of  that 
place.  Finally,  there  is  another  observation  to  be 
made  in  regard  to  the  \\ordjirst  in  the  text  to  which 
exception  is  taken.  It  is  this,  that  in  the  Greek  text 
the  word  used  for  first  is  not  an  adjective,  but  an 
adverb.  If  we  adopt  the  Greek  construction,  the  sense 
would  be  that  Alexander  reigned  in  Greece  first,  that 

*  Exod.  xiii.  2.  -t-  Exod.  xii.  29. 
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is,  before  he  overthrew  Darius  and  his  Persians.  In 
this  sense  the  verse  presents  no  difficulty  at  all,  as 
there  is  no  question  of  other  kings  reigning  before 
or  after  Alexander  in  Greece  or  anywhere  else,  and 
no  question  of  other  rulers  coming  out  of  Cethim  or 
any  other  land. 

They  raise  another  objection  against  the  authority 
of  the  Machabees,  from  the  eighth  chapter  and  six 
teenth  verse  of  the  First  Book,  where  it  is  said  that 
the  Romans  "  committed  their  government  to  one  ' 
man  every  year  to  rule  over  all  their  country,  and 
they  all  obey  one,  and  there  is  no  envy  or  jealousy 
amongst  them."  They  object  to  this  text  for  two 
reasons;  i.  Because,  as  is  known  to  all  the  world, 
the  Romans  elected  two  consuls  every  year,  in  whose 
hands  was  placed  supreme  power  in  the  republic ; 
and  yet  it  is  expressly  stated  in  this  verse  that  they 
committed  their  government  to  one  man.  2.  Because 
it  is  stated  that  there  was  no  envy  nor  jealousy 
amongst  them,  which  seems  incredible. 

This  objection,  when  viewed  in  a  proper  light,  is 
found  to  offer  no  difficulty.  The  verse  is  easy  of  in 
terpretation.  The  first  reason  that  has  been  adduced 
in  support  of  the  objection,  is  explained  away  when 
it  is  observed  that  although  there  were  two  consuls 
chosen  every  year  at  Rome,  only  one  of  them,  at  the 
time,  exercised  supreme  power.  They  ruled  alter 
nately.  This  is  the  explanation  that  is  given  by 
Bellarmine,  Natalis  Alexander,  and  others.  In  this 
sense  the  text  offers  no  difficulty.  Each  of  the  con 
suls  held  the  government  of  the  republic  in  his  hands, 
in  his  day,  or  in  his  turn.  We  have  a  verification  of 
this  in  the  record  of  the  bloody  field  of  Cannae, 
whereon  Hannibal  slew  forty  thousand  of  the  Romans- 
This  disaster  to  the  Roman  arms  was  attributed  to 
the  temerity  of  the  consul,  Terentius  Varro,  whose 
turn  or  lot  it  was  to  command  on  that  day — <(  to 
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whom  the  lot  of  empire/^//  on  that  day"*  Thus  the 
consular  power  was  exercised  alternately  by  those 
who  were  raised  to  the  office  of  consul.  Livy  tells 
us  that  the  motive  of  the  alternate  exercise  of  the 
duties  of  consul  was,  that  the  people  may  not  be  too 
much  terrified  at  seeing  two  men  bearing  the  symbol 
of  consular  authority  at  the  same  time ;  "  lest  if  both 
consuls  should  have  the  fasces,  terror  would  seem  to 
be  doubled."j  These  fasces  were  a  bundle  of  rods, 
which  were  tied  round  the  helve  of  an  axe,  and  borne 
before  the  Roman  magistrates  as  a  badge  of  their 
authority.  The  second  reason  by  which  they  try  to 
prop  the  objection  is,  that  it  is  incredible  there  was 
no  envy  nor  jealousy  among  the  Romans.  The 
answer  to  this  is  supplied  in  the  following  remarks. 
It  is  simply  true  that  the  ancient  Romans,  those  who 
lived  in  the  time  of  Judas  Machabeus,  and  before  it, 
were  not  yet  split  up  into  open  factions,  and  did  not 
wage  fratricidal  war  between  themselves,  as  they 
afterwards  did  in  the  days  of  Marius  and  Sylla  and 
others.  In  this  sense  they  were  not  actuated  by 
mistrust,  and  there  was  neither  envy  nor  jealousy 
among  them.  It  may  be  observed,  moreover — and 
this  is  another  and  satisfactory  way  of  solving  the 
difficulty — that  the  sacred  text  does  not  say  abso 
lutely  that  the  Romans  committed  supreme  power  to 
one  man,  but  only  that  Judas  heard  this:  "Now 
Judas  heard  of  the  fame  of  the  Romans,"  &c.  This 
solution  of  the  difficulty  recommends  itself  to  Estius, 
Menochius,  and  others.  Thus,  although  it  may  not 
happen  to  be  true  that  there  was  no  envy  nor  jealousy 
among  the  Romans,  it  was  true  that  Judas  heard  so, 
and  this  alone  does  the  Scripture  represent  him  as 
stating.  On  account  of  this  there  can  be  no  more 
objection  raised  against  the  inspiration  of  the  Ma- 

*  "  Cui  sors  ojus  diei  impcrii  crat." 
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chabees,  than  against  that  of  the  Gospels,  when  they 
relate  that  the  Jews,  with  blasphemy  on  their  lips, 
called  the  incarnate  Word  of  God  a  seducer  of  the  peo 
ple,  a  drinker  of  wine,  and  full  of  the  devil.  These 
reproaches  were  not  true  of  Him.  They  were  egre- 
giouslyand  notoriously  untrue.  Still  these  reproaches 
were  uttered  against  Him.  A  similar  thing  occurs 
in  the  case  we  are  considering.  Judas  heard,  in  fact, 
that  envy  and  jealousy  found  no  place  among  the 
Romans,  and  the  sacred  Writ  merely  relates  that  he 
had  heard  so;  but,  what  is  a  very  different  thing,  it 
does  not  state  whether  or  not  the  Romans  were  in 
reality  envious  or  jealous  toward  each  other.  It 
merely  relates  what  was  heard,  but  it  does  not  affirm 
that  what  was  heard  was  true. 

They  draw  another  objection  from  the  Second 
Book,  the  second  chapter,  and  fifth  verse,  where  the 
prophet  Jeremias  is  said  to  have  hidden  the  Taber 
nacle  and  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant,  in  a  cave  in 
Mount  Nebo.  Our  adversaries  look  upon  this  as  a 
fable  ;  i.  Because  in  the  thirty-seventh  and  thirty- 
eighth  chapters  of  Jeremias,  the  prophet  himself 
describes  how  he  was  cast  into  prison  before  the 
Chaldeans  laid  siege  to  Jerusalem,  or  destroyed  that 
city.  2,  Because  we  find  in  the  twenty-fifth  chapter 
of  the  Book  of  Kings,  that  Nabuzardan,  the  com 
mander  of  the  Babylonian  army,  "  burnt  the  house 
of  the  Lord,"  and  carried  off  to  Babylon  its  pillars  of 
brass,  bases,  sea  of  brass,  and  vessels  of  gold,  and  silver, 
and  brass.  In  the  midst  of  such  plunder  and  confla 
gration,  they  cannot  conceive  how  Jeremias  could, 
unobserved,  carry  off  the  tabernacle  and  ark  through 
the  Chaldean  lines.  3.  Because  after  the  return  of 
the  Jews  from  Babylon,  where  they  had  been  de 
tained  in  captivity,  we  no  longer  find  in  Scripture 
any  mention  of  the  tabernacle  and  ark.  Neither 
Esdras,  nor  the  prophets  who  lived  after  the  captivity 
any  longer  speak  of,  or  allude  to,  them,  nor  does  any 
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Jewish  history  refer  to  them.  Even  Josephus  is 
silent  as  to  them,  although  he  describes*  accurately 
what  were  in  the  temple  when  Pompey  visited  it. 
He  does  not  say  a  word  about  the  tabernacle  and 
ark,  even  when  he  is  relating  at  great  lengthf  what 
Titus  carried  off  out  of  the  temple,  on  the  destruc 
tion  of  Jerusalem.  More  than  this,  he  even  positively 
states^  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  Holy  of  Holies 
at  the  time  of  the  fearful  visitation  of  Titus. 

This  objection  is  met  by  maintaining  that  the  text 
of  Machabees  is  quite  correct,  and  by  denying  that 
it  contains  anything  that  may  savour  of  the  fabulous. 
We  must  recall  to  memory  that  there  were  three  in 
vasions  of  Judea  by  Nabuchodonosor,  who,  as  Scrip 
ture  attests,  with  fury,  threw  himself  each  time 
upon  the  devoted  Jews  with  a  numerous  army.  The 
first  invasion  was  in  the  reigri  of  King  Joachaz. 
Of  this  there  is  mention  in  the  Second  Book  of  Para- 
lipomenon,  the  thirty-sixth  chapter  and  sixth  verse, 
The  second  was  in  the  reign  of  King  Joachim,  On 
this  occasion  the  king  and  all  Jerusalem  were  carried 
away  to  Babylon  by  Nabuchodonosor.  This  is 
described  in  the  twenty-fourth  chapter  of  the  Fourth 
Book  of  Kings.  The  third  invasion  of  Judea,  and 
the  third  time  that  Nabuchodonosor  besieged  Jeru 
salem,  was  when  Sedecias  was  king.  This  is  de 
scribed,  with  great  precision,  in  the  twenty-fifth 
chapter  of  the  Fourth  Book  of  Kings.  This  last 
time,  which  was  about  590  years  before  the  Chris 
tian  era,  the  temple  and  city  were  destroyed,  and  all 
Judea  was  laid  waste.  Before  proceeding  to  answer 
each  of  the  reasons  put  forth  in  proof  of  their  objec 
tion  by  those  who  are  adverse  to  us,  it  may  be 
observed  that  it  is  certain  the  tabernacle  and  ark 
were  not  borne  off  to  Babylon.  All  the  objects — all 
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the  precious  ornaments  and  furniture  of  the  temple 
— which  the  Chaldeans  removed  to  Babylon,  are 
very  minutely  and  circumstantially  detailed  in  the 
fifty-second  chapter  of  the  Prophecy  of  Jeremias, 
who,  however,  does  not  say  one  word  about  the 
tabernacle  and  ark,  which  were  the  most  precious 
and  esteemed  monuments  of  religion,  bequeathed  to 
the  Jews  by  their  great  deliverer  and  law-giver.  The 
prophet  gives  a  detailed  and  exact  account  of  all  the 
things,  even  to  ihefashhooks,  little  mortars,  and  cups, 
which  the  Chaldeans  plundered  from  the  temple  and 
conveyed  to  Babylon,  whilst  he  makes  no  mention 
of  the  most  precious  treasures  which  the  temple  con 
tained,  the  tabernacle  and  the  ark.  There  is  no 
doubt  he  would  have  mentioned  them  had  they  been 
among  the  spoils  of  the  victorious  Chaldeans.  We 
shall  now  examine  the  force  of  the  reasons  by  which 
the  objection  is  sustained  : — 

I,  The  first  reason  why  Jeremias  could  not  have 
taken  away  the  tabernacle  and  ark,  as  alleged  by  our 
adversaries,  is  that  he  was  in  prison,  and  conse 
quently  could  not  touch  them.  To  this  it  may  be 
answered  that  Jeremias  could  have  taken  them  away 
and  concealed  them.  Although  he  was  detained  in 
prison  during  the  reign  of  the  impious  Sedecias,  he 
enjoyed  ample  liberty  before  that  time,  under  King 
Joachim,  with  whom,  as  well  as  with  the  people,  he 
obtained  such  influence  and  authority,  that  it  is  more 
than  likely  that  it  was  by  his  advice  Joachim  delivered 
himself  into  the  hands  of  the  king  of  Babylon.  This 
is  a  very  reasonable  inference  to  draw  from  the 
twenty-seventh  chapter  of  Jeremias,  where,  at  the 
inspiration  of  God,  and  as  His  mouth-piece,  the 
prophet  exhorts  all  nations  to  serve  Nabuchodonosor, 
king  of  Babylon,  and  to  bend  their  neck  under  his 
yoke,  and,  in  case  of  a  refusal,  threatens  them  with 
pestilence,  famine,  and  the  sword.  Now,  Jeremias 
was  a  man  favoured  of  heaven,  deeply  versed  in  the 
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knowledge  of  God — a  man  who  saw  into  the  future, 
who  beheld  with  the  eye  of  the  prophet  the  impend 
ing  ruin  of  the  city  and  temple  of  Jerusalem.  What 
was  there  to  prevent  him  to  take,  with  the  consent 
of  Joachim,  the  tabernacle  and  ark  out  of  the 
temple,  to  transfer  them  to  Mount  Nebo,  and  hide 
them  there  ?  There  was  nothing.  And  hence  some 
think  that  the  prophet,  having  taken  only  a  few  of 
the  priests  into  his  confidence,  removed  these  objects 
of  veneration  under  Joachim.  It  is  in  favour  of  this 
opinion  that  God,  as  we  read  in  the  Second  Book  of 
Machabees,*  commanded  Jeremias  to  take  away  the 
tabernacle  and  ark :  "  The  prophet  being  warned 
by  God,  commanded  that  the  tabernacle  and  the 
ark  should  accompany  him,  till  he  came  forth  to  the 
mountain  where  Moses  went  up,  and  saw  the  inherit 
ance  of  God." 

II.  In  answer  to  the  second  reason  by  which  the 
objection  is  sustained,  that  Jeremias  could  not  have 
taken  them  away  because  the  Chaldeans  plundered 
and  burnt  the  temple,  we  may  remark  in  the  first 
place  that,  as  is  evident  from  what  we  have  just  said, 
we  are  under  no  necessity  of  admitting  that  the 
prophet  had  not  taken  the  precaution  of  having  these 
invaluable  treasures  removed  before  the  siege.  It  is 
a  disputed  point  whether  he  had  or  not.  But  even 
though  we  may  grant,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that 
he  had  not  removed  them  in  the  reign  of  Joachim, 
he  could  still  remove  them  in  the  reign  of  Sedecias, 
after  the  capture  of  the  city  by  the  Chaldeans,  but 
before  the  temple  was  consigned  to  flames.  He 
stood  high  in  favour  with  Nabuchodonosor,f  and 
was  restored  to  liberty  by  Nabuzardan,  the  com 
mander  of  the  Babylonian  army.  If  he  asked  leave 
of  Nabuzardan,  or  his  lord  the  king  of  Babylon,  to 
remove  them,  he  would  be  likely  to  obtain  such  a 

*  xi.  4.  f  Jeremias,  xxxix.  n,    12. 
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favour.  Hence  most  interpreters  think  that  Nabu- 
zardan  gave  him  this  leave,  Eusebius*  cites  Eupo- 
lemus  as  an  authority  to  say  that  Nabuchodonosor, 
after  taking  the  city,  gave  the  Tabernacle  and  Ark 
to  Jeremias. 

III.  We  may  grant  in  answer  to  the  third  point — 
that  the  tabernacle  and  ark  no  longer  appear  or  are 
mentioned  in  Scripture  after  the  captivity,  unless  in 
that  passage  of  Machabeesf  to  which  exception  is 
taken — raised  in  favour  of  the  objection,  that  they 
inay  have  no  longer  found  a  place  in  the  temple  of 
Jerusalem  ;  but  it  does  not  follow  from  this  that 
Jeremias  did  not  conceal  them.  There  is  a  differ 
ence  of  opinion,  however,  among  Catholic  interpre 
ters  as  to  what  became  of  them.  This  difference 
arises  from  the  different  interpretations  that  are  given 
to  the  seventh  and  eighth  verses  of  the  second 
chapter  of  the  Second  Book,  where,  after  describing 
how  the  prophet  had  concealed  the  tabernacle  and 
Ark,  and  how  some  of  them  who  followed  him  came 
up  to  mark  the  place,  but  could  not  find  it,  the 
sacred  writer  goes  on  to  say :  "  When  Jeremias  per 
ceived  it,  he  blamed  them,  saying:  The  place  shall 
be  unknown,  till  God  gather  together  the  congrega 
tion  of  the  people,  and  receive  them  to  mercy.  And 
then  the  Lord  will  show  these  things,  and  the 
majesty  of  the  Lord  shall  appear,  and  there  shall  be 
a  cloud  as  it  was  shewed  to  Moses,  and  he  shewed  it 
when  Solomon  prayed  that  the  place  might  be 
sanctified  to  the  great  God."  This  prophecy  of 
Jeremias  has  been  since  lost.  There  is  no  longer 
any  vestige  of  it  to  be  found.  It  was  in  existence, 
however,  as  is  evident  from  the  quotation  just  given, 
in  the  age  in  which  the  writer  of  the  Second  Book 
of  Machabees  lived.  There  are  three  opinions 
founded  on  the  different  interpretations  given  to  the 
text, 

*  Praep.  ix.  39.  t  2  M.ich.  xi.  8. 
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i.  The  first  opinion  holds  that  this  revelation  or 
showing-  of  the  tabernacle  and  ark  is  to  be  under 
stood  in  a  mystic  sense  of  Christ.  Nor  is  it  un 
usual  in  the  Scripture  to  take  them  in  this  sense. 
Thus,  in  the  Apocalypse,*  St.  John,  referring  to 
Christ,  says  :  "  The  ark  of  His  testament  was  seen 
in  His  temple."  Our  Lord  was  the  mediator  in 
both  Testaments,  the  Old  and  the  New.  He  was  in 
a  special  manner  the  true  ark  and  the  true  taber 
nacle  of  the  new  covenant,  "  which,"  to  use  the 
words  cf  St.  Paul  to  the  Hebrews, f  "the  Lord 
hath  pitched,  and  not  man."  St.  Ambrose^  receives 
the  text  in  this  sense,  that  is,  in  mystic  reference  to 
Christ.  He  is  followed,  in  the  twelfth  century,  by 
Rupert,  the  Abbot,  who,  after  noticing  the  notion 
which  the  carnal  Jews  entertained  on  the  point, 
which  was,  that  there  should  be  a  congregation  of 
t'uc  Jews  on  earth,  at  one  time  or  other,  and  that 
the  teu?ple  should  be  restored  under  such  a  cloud 
as  overhung  Moses  when  he  received  the  law,  con 
tinues  thus  :  "  But  we  after  that  time  in  which  these 
things  were  written,  after  the  victorious  battles  of 
the  Machabees,  know  no  congregation  of  the  people 
of  God,  beyond  that  which  the  same  Spirit  who 
spoke  in  the  Prophets  draws  to  us  from  John  the 
Evangelist :  that  Jesus  was  to  die  not  only  for  the 
nation,  but  that  he  should  congregate  in  one  the 
children  of  God,  who  were  dispersed.  Then  verily 
appeared  the  glory  of  God,  the  glory  of  the  Son  of  God 
effulgent  with  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  ;  from  that 
time  the  cloud,  as  it  was  manifested  to  Moses,  when 
he  received  the  law.  .  .  .  the  cloud,  I  say, 
from  that  time  is  the  same,  that  is,  the  blindness  of 
the  Jews.  .  .  .  Until  that  time  it  shall  be  un 
known,  says  Jeremias,  where  are  the  tabernacle,  and 
the  ark,  and  the  altar  of  incense.  That  is,  it  shall 

*  xi    IQ.  t  viii.  2.  +  Lib.  3,  Do  Officiis.  rh.  14. 
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not  be  known  by  peoples  or  nations,  of  whom  or  of 
what  kind  they  were  the  celestial  resemblances-' 

2.  The  second  opinion  holds  that  the  words  of  the 
text  refer  to  the  real  tabernacle  and  ark  of  Moses, 
and  that  the  revelation  of  these,  which  shall  promote 
the  conversion  of  the  Jews,  will  be  made  at  the  end 
of  the  world,  when  Enoch  and  Elias  shall  return 
upon  earth  to  do  battle  in  the  cause  of  God.     The 
adherents  of  this  opinion  say  that  when  Egesippus 
describes  how  when  Pompey  was  going  through  the 
temple,  viewing  and  admiring  it,  the  cherubs  and  the 
tablets  caught  his  eye,  these  were  not  the  Mosaic 
cherubs  and  tablets,  but  other  ones  constructed  in 
imitation  of  them.     And  when  the  altar  of  incense 
is  said  to  have  been  used  by  the  Jews  after  they  re 
turned  home  from  Babylon,  this  should  be  under 
stood  tobean  imitation  altar,  fashioned  in  resemblance 
to  the  old  one.     But  if  some  think  they  discover  in 
the  triumphal  arch  of  Titus  at  Rome  the  image  of 
the  ancient  ark,  this  is  to  be  treated  as  a  mere  illusion. 
They  who  decipher  the  figure  in  the  arch  in  that 
sense,  confound  the  table  of  the  breads  of  Proposition 
with  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant,    which  is  a  great 
mistake.     Such  is  the  opinion  held,  amongst  others, 
by  Richard  of  St.  Victor, 

3.  There  is  a  third  opinion,  however,  which  asserts 
that  the  unknown  place  of  which  the  Prophet  speaks 
was  discovered  when,  as  we  read  in  the  first  chapter 
of  the  Second  Book,  the  sacred  author,  after  having 
told  how  the  priests  who  were  then  faithful  worship 
pers  of  God  had  hidden  the  fire  from  the  altar  in  a 
certain  valley  unknown  to  all  men,  goes  on  to  say 
that    Nehemias  sent  some   priests,   descendants  of 
those  who  had  hid  it,  to  seek  for  it,  but  that  instead 
of  finding  it,  they  found  thick  water,  with  which  they 
sprinkled  the  sacrifices.     Then  at  once,  to  use  the 
words  of  the  author,  "  was  a  great  fire  kindled,  so 
that  all  wondered."     We  may  be  pardoned  if  we  here 
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call  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  how  often  in  the 
economy  of  God  water  has  been  adopted  as  the  in 
strument  wherewith  He  displays  His  power,  and  dis 
penses  His  favours  and  graces  to  man.  We  need 
only  cite  as  instances  of  this,  Moses  at  the  passage 
of  the  Red  Sea,  whose  waters  he  divided,  and  at  the 
Rock,  from  which  he  drew  water ;  and  Christian 
Baptism,  in  which  God  remits  sin  through  the  in 
strumentality  of  water.  The  thick  water  was  found 
by  Nehemias  in  the  reign  of  Darius  I.,  king  of  Persia, 
and  son  of  Hystaspes.  When  it  is  said  in  the  second 
chapter  and  eighth  verse  that  "  the  majesty  of  the 
Lord  shall  appear"  in  a  cloud  as  it  did  to  Moses  and 
Solomon,  the  patrons  of  this  third  opinion  think 
that  the  time  in  which  this  was  verified  and  the 
majesty  of  God  really  appeared  was  when,  as  we  read 
in  the  first  chapter  and  twenty-second  verse,  a  great 
fire  was  kindled,  and  a  cloud  covered  the  sun,  the 
altar,  and  the  sacrifices,  as  was  the  case  in  the  times 
of  Moses  and  Solomon,  Hence  the  congregation  of 
the  people  prophesied  by  Jeremias  was  fulfilled  when, 
after  the  captivity  of  Babylon,  the  Jews  were  brought 
together  under  Cyrus,  Darius,  and  Artaxerxes.  Such 
is  the  third  opinion,  held  by  Menochius  and  others, 
who,  to  strengthen  their  position,  allege  that  some 
erudite  believe  that  the  image  of  the  ark  is  discern 
ible  in  the  Arch  of  Titus,  which  would  go  to  show 
that  the  ark  was  among  the  objects  found  in  the 
temple  at  the  time  of  the  siege  of  Jerusalem.  Fur 
thermore,  they  observe  that,  as  a  negative  argument 
does  not  weaken  the  force  of  a  positive  one,  their 
opinion  is  not  weakened  by  the  silence  of  Esdras 
and  Nehemias,  or  the  negative  assertion  of  Josephus. 
Such  is  a  fair  summary  of  the  different  opinions 
held  by  interpreters  as  to  what  became  of  the  taber 
nacle  and  the  ark.  Let  the  reader  adopt  whichever 
one  of  them  he  prefers.  With  either  of  them  he 
will  be  able  to  meet  the  third  argument — the  non- 
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appearance   of  the   tabernacle    and   ark   after    the 
captivity— put  forth  to  sustain  the  objection.     He 
will  see  that  it  is  a  much  debated  question  whether 
the  ark  and  tabernacle  were  in   the  second  temple. 
The  opinion  of  those  who  hold  the  negative,  how 
ever,  seems  to  be  the  better  established.     For  my 
part,  I  should  be  inclined  to  lean  to  the  side  of  those 
who  maintain  that  the  ark  and  tabernacle  found  no 
place  in  the  second  temple.     In  this  opinion  the 
promises  contained  in  the  text  referred  to,  and  were 
verified  in,  that  true  ark  of  the  Covenant,  Christ,  of 
whom  the  ancient  material  ark  was  a  type.     God,  by 
having  the  ark  and  tabernacle  concealed,  wished  to 
draw  away  the  heart  of  the  Jews  gradually  from  sen 
sible  objects,  and  to  elevate  their  minds  to  things  of 
a  more  spiritual  order.     Hence  this  opinion  seems 
to  give  more  satisfaction.     According  to  it,  the  pre 
diction  as  to  the  appearance  of  a  cloud,  was  fulfilled 
at  the  time  Christ  collected  together  his   disciples, 
when  the  Father  and  the  Holy  Ghost  bore  testimony 
to  Him  in  a  bright  cloud.     There  is  no  reason  to 
expect  that  the  ark  and  tabernacle  shall  be  revealed 
at  the  end  of  the  world,  for  the  types  of  the  old  law 
have  come  to  an  end,  and  there  is  no  need  to  restore 
them  when  all  things  are  about  to  see  their  consum 
mation. 

They  object  also  that  an  inspired  writer  would  not 
be  likely  to  ask  pardon  of  his  faults,  as  does  the 
writer  of  the  Second  Book  of  Machabees.*  "  I  will 
also  here  make  an  end  of  my  narration.  Which  if  I 
have  done  well,  and  as  it  becometh  the  history,  it  is 
what  I  desired  :  but  if  not  so  perfectly  it  must  be 
pardoned  me." 

In  answer  to  this,  we  say  that  if  due  attention  be 
paid  to  his  words,  the  sacred  writer  does  not  ask 
pardon  of  the  faults  or  mistakes  he  may  have  com- 

*  xv.  38  and  39 
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mitted  against  truth,  or  in  the  subject  matter  of  his 
narration ;  but  only  for  any  mistakes  he  may  have 
committed  in  the  form  of  his  discourse,  or  for  any 
want  of  elegance  in  expression  there  may  have  been. 
His  words,  as  given  in  the  Douay  version,  are  :  "  If 
not  so  perfectly."*  In  other  words,  he  asks  to  be 
pardoned  if  he  may  have  inelegantly  related  some 
things.  Hence  the  Douay  annotator  observes : 
"This  is  not  said  with  regard  to  the  truth  of  the  nar 
ration,  but  with  regard  to  the  style  and  manner  of 
writing,  which  in  the  sacred  penmen  is  not  always 
the  most  accurate."  St.  Paulf  has  a  similar  passage: 
"  For  although  I  be  rude  in  speech,  yet  not  in  knoiv- 
ledge."  The  Greek  version  also  is  in  favour  of  this 
interpretation.  The  verse  in  the  original  Greek 
runs  thus  :  "  If  in  a  frugal  and  middling  style,  this  is 
as  well  as  I  was  able."  The  inspiration,  whereby 
the  Holy  Ghost  assists  and  guides  the  writer,  does 
not  exclude  natural  ability  or  acquirement.  The 
writer  of  the  Machabees  is  not  afraid  that  he  has 
said  anything  erroneous,  or  in  the  least  deviated 
from  the  truth,  though  he  may  be  afraid  that  his 
language  is  not  over  polished.  It  may  be,  too,  as 
Father  SchouppeJ  observes,  that  the  writer  may  have 
been  unaware  that  he  was  inspired  by  the  Holy 
Ghost.  In  this  case,  inspired  by  the  same  Spirit  of 
God,  he  would,  through  humility,  have  asked  pardon 
of  any  faults  that  may  be  in  his  style.  If  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  the  inspired  penman  could  be 
unaware  that  he  was  inspired,  it  can  be  replied  that 
we  have  the  authority  of  the  Scripture  itself  to  say 
that  he  could.  We  learn  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  John§ 
that  Caiphas,  though  not  aware  of  it,  spoke  under 
the  inspiration  of  the  HolyGhost,when  he  prophesied 
that  Christ  should  die  for  the  nation. 

*  In  the  Vulgate,  "  Si  minus  digne."  t  ii.  Cor.  xi.  6. 

*  Curs.  Scrip.  Sac.,  Tom.  i,  Diff.  Lib.  i  and  n  Mack.  p.  237,   Quaest.  4. 
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Another  objection  is  raised  from  the  first  chapter 
and  ninth  verse  of  the  Second  Book,  where  the 
Encenia,  or  feast  of  the  dedication  of  the  altar,  is 
called  Scenopegia,  or  feast  of  tabernacles. 

This  objection  is  met  by  referring  the  reader  to 
the  sixth  verse  of  the  tenth  chapter,  where  is  ex 
plained  the  reason  why  the  feast  of  the  dedication 
of  the  altar  is  called  Scenopegia.  It  is  so  called  be 
cause  it  was  celebrated  for  eight  days,  "  after  the 
manner  of  the  feast  of  the  tabernacles" 

Finally,  another  portion  of  these  books  to  which 
the  infidel,  the  rationalist,  and  the  Protestant  object, 
is  the  fourth  chapter  and  twenty-third  verse  of  the 
Second,  where  it  is  said  that  Menelaus,  who  was 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  High  Priest,  was  brother  to 
Simon  the  Benjamite,  and,  in  consequence,  of  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin.  But  Josephus  tells  us  he  was  the 
son  of  Simon  II.,  and  brother  of  Onias  and  Jason, 
and  therefore  of  the  race  of  Aaron  and  of  the  priestly 
tribe  of  Levi.  Add  to  this,  that  a  member  of  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin  could  not  have  been  raised  to  the 
high  priesthood,  which,  according  to  law,  should  be 
filled  from  the  ranks  of  the  tribe  of  Levi. 

Our  reply  to  this  is,  that,  if  we  are  to  accept  the 
word  "brother"  in  the  literal  and  obvious  sense, 
there  was  an  usurpation  of  the  office  of  high  priest 
in  the  person  of  Menelaus,  who,  being  brother  of 
Simon  and  one  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  was  by  law 
ineligible  for  that  dignity.  By  law  no  one  but  a 
member  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  could  become  high 
priest.  Then  the  law  was  broken,  and  the  office  of 
high  priest  was  usurped  by  Menelaus,  if  he  were  the 
real  brother  of  Simon,  who  was  a  Benjamite.  But 
some,  after  St.  Thomas,  meet  the  difficulty  by  saying 
that  Menelaus  was  not  the  real  brother  of  Simon. 
These  are  of  opinion  that  he  was  called  his  brother 
either  because  he  was  his  brother-in-law,  or  because 
he  was  his  brother  in  resemblance,  being  like  him  in 
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guilt.  Against  this  opinion,  however,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  testimony  of  Josephus,  who  contradicts 
himself*  in  other  points,  though  not  in  this,  is  not 
sufficient  to  convince  us  that  Menelaus  was  not  the 
true  brother  in  the  flesh  of  Simon. 


Aut.  xii.,  6,  and  xv.  3. 
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